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ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL LAM 
IN IRELAND. 


To The Editor of “ The Trish Quarterly Review.” 
SiR, 

Custom blinds us to many abuses in our social system. A 
further reason for neglect is, that those whose attention is more particu. 
larly drawn to these abuses, or rather, who are, from their position, 
brought into contact with them, and thus more competent to judge ot 
the extent of an evil are, for the most part, the last to set about reform. 

The great mass of the people, or, to speak more correctly, the public, 
knew but little of the frightful injustice which our recently exploded 
Chancery procedure inflicted upon those who were so unfortunate us to 
become suitors in that court. ‘There have always been numbers of suc- 
cessful lawyers, members of the legislature—these men knew of the evil, 
they were acquainted with its workings, the rottenness of the entire 
system had been exposed to their gaze, and yet, it was not until public 
opinion imperatively demanded legislation and reform, that any attempts 
at improvement were made. So with regard to our sanguinary penal 
code, which visited the stealing of a watch with the same punishment as 
wilful and deliberate murder, and for so many years continued in force 
a disgrace to a civilised community; none had the extent of the evil 
forced upon their view as lawyers had, and yet for years, we might say 
centuries, the evil was without remedy or an attempt at remedy. 
Although lawyers were the instruments by which these reforms were 
eventually effected, one is disposed to give them (with a few exceptions, 
however, as Sir S. Romilly and Lord Brougham, and one or two others) 
but little credit for what they did. They were the instruments, not the 
active agents. On the other hand, however, neither should they be 
visited with that sweeping censure to which, of late years especially, 
they have been exposed. ‘There is something in the course of study to 
prepare a lawyer tor his profession, and in the course of practice of a 
successful one, which renders him the last person in the world from whom 
to expect legal reforms. Itis not that he is attached to the abuse as is 
often flippantly remarked, because when a profession is open, there can 

’e no unfair advantage or monopoly, and further, even if there were an 
existing abuse which had the effect of giving lawyers larger incomes 
—_ they otherwiss should have, it must be remembered that men who 

; e worked their way in the professson of the law, and attained to 
oe oe lead to the bench, who have passed, as it may be said, 
moreping a not that direct personal interest which can alone induce 
ame ion m ir eyes and ears to patent and crying abuses. Lawyers 
Jenfiemia ao not makers of laws, and as I have already said, the 
eitens “Ao of custom blunts the sense, and it is only when an 
ject, and “Sane ” — and public attention has been drawn to the sub. 
be talked oy a rn oe to be discussed in the public journals and to 
in thes teste the clubs and dinner-tables, that the lawyer perceives, 
consciously fe sg the enormities at which he has been 89 long un- 
with oni ae and becomes roused to actiy ity at the sal mw tn ie 
his humb a aoa age public. Let any man who has dealings with 

eHow, whether as landlord, manufacturer, farmer, or « 
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ployer of any kind, look a little closely into some of those things which 
he requires or sanctions, and which have only custom for their approval, 
and he might find many an evil and many a wrong which he would not 
knowingly and willingly inflict, but which is not regarded or thought of 
because it is customary. 

One of the great popular writers of the day has adverted to the dis. 
graceful fact, that while we have one of the judges of the superior courts 
sitting at Westminster or the circuit court house, in all that state an! 
circumstance which is so becoming in a court of justice, with an intelli. 
gent and respectable jury, and a bar of some five or six counsel engage 
to enquire whether John Styles, whose dog had worried Thomas Nokes 
sheep, whereby one of said sheep was killed and the others very much 
agitated and depreciated in value and good looks, knew that the said 
dog was a dog of evil habits and ill-regulated mind, with an illegitimate 
taste for mutton, or not, the inquest as to the manner in which a fellow 
creature came by a sudden and violent death, is held in a pot house 
by the first twelve stragglers that can be picked up by a constable 
before a man who is certainly nota Denman, though he may very fluently 
lay down ‘** crowners ‘quest law.” Now my complaint though it does 
not seem so startiing as the above, is with regard to a system which more 
widely affects the general population, and the administration of criminal 
justice—'The extensive jurisdiction of courts of quarter sessions in crimi- 
nal cases, and the system which allows the judge of assize to be 2ngaged 
in the trial of a case of petty larceny, while the assistant barrister may 
have the disposal of the most serious outrages upon personal property. 
In order to enable general readers to understand the extent of this 
Jurisdiction, it will be necessary to explain the constituton of these 
courts. 

‘Lhe assistant barrister’s jurisdiction in criminal cases is created by 
his appointment as chairman of the court of quarter sessions, as upon his 
nomination he becomes a justice of the peace for the county to which he 
has been appointed, with the same powers and privileges as the other 
justices. ‘The authority, of the justices assembled at quarter sessions 
is derived from an old Statute of Edward the Third, and the commision 
under the great seal forwarded to each magistrate upon his appointment, 
which is in the following words ;— 

‘** We have also assigned, and by these presents, do assign you or 
every two or more of you, &e., to inquire by the oath of good and law- 
ful men of our county aforesaid, and by all other lawful ways and 
means by whom the truth of the matter may be known, of all, and all 
manner of treasons, murders, manslaughters, burnings, unlawful as- 
semblies, felonies, robberies and witehcrafts, enchantments, sorceries, 
magic arts, trespasses, forestalling, regratings, engrossings, and extor- 
tions whatsoever, and of all and singular other misdeeds and offences 
of which the justices of our peace can, or ought lawfully to inquire by 
whomsoever and howsvever, done or committed, or attempted, &. 
And also, ofall those who presume by unlawful assemblies, to be dis- 
turbers of our peace and of our people within our evunty, and also, of 
all those who in the county aforesaid, have either gone or ridden, oF 
that hereafter shall presume to go or ride in companies with armed force 
against our peace, to the disturbance of our peace, and also, of all those 
who in like manner have lain in wait, or hereafter shall presume to lie 
in wait, to maim or kall our people, &c., and also, a provision that pas 
should inquire into offences against the laws regulating weights al 
measures,” ar 
The above commission, which would seem to include every poss!" 
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class of crime, is qualified by the following recommendation, which, 
as the assistant-barrister always presides at quarter sessions, comes 
within the description of counsel learned in the law, goes for nothing. 

Provided always, ‘‘ that if acase of difficulty upon the determination 
of any of the premises shall happen to arise before you, or any two or 
more of you, then do not you or any two or more of you proceed to 
give judgement thereon, except it be in the presence of one of our 
justices of one or other bench, or one of the barons of our exchequer, or 
one of our counsel learned in the law.’”* 

As a matter of right, therefore, the courts of quarter sessions in 
Ireland have jurisdiction in all cases, even of life and death, with the 
exception of cases of treason excepted in the commission. Now it 
would be a reasonable ground of complaint, that so great a power should 
be vested in such a tribunal, even if it were not exercised to the 
extent to which it might. It must be borne in mind, that the re- 
commendation contained in the commission, and the instructions for 
the guidance of magistrates issued by the Lord Lieutenant for the time, 
and to which I shall presently advert, are not mandatory. My objection, 
however, is of a more practical nature, as I think the extent to 
which the jurisdiction is actually exercised is most improper. It has 
been usual to forward instructions to magistrates ‘from the castle, to 
which of course attention is paid, although those instructions are 
given by way of recommendation. In Nunn and Walsh’s Justice of 
the Peace, Vol. 1, p. 440, I find the substance of the lattest instructions. 

“By instructions transmitted by cireular to the magistrates by 
command of the Lord Lieutenant, and in which the propriety of return- 
ing all cases, whether the parties be held in custody, or admitted to 
bail, for trial at the first competent tribunal is particularly enforced, it is 
further recommended to magistrates to return for trial at the quarter 
sessions, if they shall occur before the assizes, a class of felonies which it 
had not been theretofore the practice to return for trial to the sessions, 
viz., all felonies, though punishable with transportation, for a term 
longer than seven years, (what had been the extreme punishment for 
simple or petty larceny,) if punishable with any term of transportation 
less than transportation for life.” Circular of 3rd June, 1840. — Here 
then we find the most extensive jurisdiction given to the court of 
quarter sessions in criminal eases, and the only limit recommended is, 
that cases punishable with transportation, for not less than for life, should 
be held over for the judge of assize. I may observe, that from thie 
working of this recommendation, magistrates are not alone at liberty, 
but enjoined to send to quarter sessions, if they should be held before 
the assizes, allcases inferior to murder, and the very few statutable 
offences, which cannot be visited with any lesser punishment than 
transportation for life.t As a matter of practice, however, I believe 
that cases of manslaughter and a few others not coming strictly with 
the description of excepted cases mentioned in the circular are trans- 
mitted to the judge of assize. Before I enquire into the constituton 
ofthe Court of Quarter Sessions, and the objections to which such 
4 tribunal is, as it seems to me open, I should mention, that in 
“england they have made this matter the subject of express legislative 


of Bin. baer in the commission issued in England are instead of ‘one 
hola ran Unsel learned in the law,” ‘*one of our justices appointed to 
48s1Zes In the aforesaid county.” 
ide Seal observe, that they are recommended not to send cases of 
‘cal oF religious riot or of an insurrectiouary character. 
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epactment, although the courts of quarter sessions there did not exercis: 
jurisdiction to the same extent as they now do in this cow try 
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By the 0 & 6 Vic. c. 88, after reciting that it was desirable to detin 
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1a lumi ts 0 if th @ jurist liction of courts sof quarter s CSSlO} 1s, and excy puting . 
‘om. the oper ba of the statute, the Recorder's courts of some of the 
prin cipal tow DS, it was enacted, that courts of quarter sessions should 
pat ing ture nto cases of misprision ot treason, perjury, fora ry, 
nals : lous ‘eile: oH bigamy, abduction, concealing child birth, offences 
inst the bankruptcy laws, a number of other cases unnecessary to 
sive or detail, as those which I have named will be sutticient to shew th 
pe and policy of the Act. Our local authorities, that is the latest 
who interfered in the matter (1840,) have thought proper to encourage 
he exercise of the widest jurisdiction of these courts while the Envlish 
egislature has been reducing them to reasonable and proper limits. 

Permit me‘now to say a few words with regard to the tribunal to 
which this tearful power is entrusted, 

It is far trom uy intention to make any observations of an injurious 
character upon the Assistant Barvisters of this country. asa body they 
are competent an | henorable meh, Upon Whose conscientious and cor- 
rect discharge of their duties reliance may be placed ; many of them are 
men of commanding abilities and great legal attainments, who would 
adorn the beneh. It scems to me however, that the two great, I might 
say the only safe guards for proteetion from abuse are wanting in those 
courts—the presence of a bar, and — influence of public opinion. Sucl 
enormous power for good or evil wielded even by an honest and capable 
man, When subject to no proper control, must be looked upon with the 
gravest apprehension. If in addition we bear in mind, that the magis- 
tracy of the county have a right to take their seat upon the vench with 
the Assisiant Barrister, to take part in the conduct of the criminal busi- 
ness and form part of the court, to talk over the case with the presiding 
judge of the court, to make impressions favorable, or otherwise upon his 
mind with regard to the prisoner upon trial, it would be a rash thing to 
assert that sucha tribunal is the most satisfactory, is even a fair one, espe- 
clally when having to deal with cases of the magnitude of those which they 
are in the habit of Gis} osing of. I mean to convey ho lmputat on on 
vither Assistant Barristers or magistracy. Country gentlemen who are 
in the commission know not of the necessity for a periectly unprejudiced 
and dispassionate frame of mind, in entering upon an enquiry as to 
guilt or innocence. They know not of the jealous care which tle con- 
stitution requires to be observed when questions regarding the liberty 
of the subject are entertained, and although the Assistant Barrister may 
try to disabuse his mind of any impressions made by the observauions 0! 
his brother magistrates, he must insensibly and to a greater or less ex- 
tent be intluenced, J do not lay so muc h stress on the fact that the 
accused has net the nesistance of counsel, as the judge in the dise! SS 


, . - 
) witi ab tiga’ 


of his high duties when perfectly uubiassed, and it may be 
before him, to remind him of those duties, will give the prison r every 
proper wesislauce, Gi | ly lunpressed as hie must be Ww ith t tiie pi LA pide n 


Of innocence, until uilt be established. It a ali ot! any Palak or means 
] , 

i Wyo i 
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be brought into the Court of Quarter Sessions to take his ial 
criminal charge, he bas it in lis power to furnish himseli with ac road 
amount of protection ; he can being down special counsel for his uk 
and pay reporters fora special report of the case, and thus if th 
been LY undue ints rierence rm any inisconduc t, he can through me 
wediuin of the press, bring public opinion to bear on the avuse. W ue! 
the accused person has some tung of social position superior to tie 
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peasantry, he is generally, though not always, sent to the assizes to 
take his trial, when the poor man under similar circumstances, or on a 
similar charge, would be sent to the Court of Quarter Sessions, ‘The 
Peasant, although by a conviction he does not lose so much as those 
above him in the social scale, who in addition to the punishment 
directed by the Court, forfeit character and position, should be as amply 
cared for, as the other members of the community; and toa reflecting 
mind it must be grievous to think that an unsatisfactory tribunal has to 
enquire into the charge brought against an humble man, and still worse, 
that an unsatisfactory tribunal has to mete out the punishment, with, 
in most cases, a fearfully large discretion entrusted to it, as for instance, 
as regards transportation a range of from seven to fifteen years and 
upwards, and from imprisonment for a few months to two years, 
tovether with the full discretion given to the judge at assizes, in all 
those cases in which penal servitude is substituted for transportation. 
Icare not how upright or conscientious the Assistant Barrister may 
be, the constitution of his court tends to make him the irresponsible 
despot of that court ; and though it may be for the public interest that 
the numerous paltry cases of stealing fowl or linen by vagrants, or of 
squabbles in pot houses should be disposed of with reasonable celerity 
and at a small cost at Quarter Sessions, it must be deprecated that the 
wide and extensively exercised purisdiction of these inferior courts should 
not be very considerably limited. A return of the number and class of 
eases tried at Quarter Sessions, together with the convictions and 
nature and amount of the punishments, has I understand been ordered 
by the proper authorities to be made, and until that return appears, 
one cannot enter fully or satisfactorily upon the question ; even without 
the light, however, which this return will throw upon the subject, one 
can come to a conclusion by looking to the constitution of these courts, 
their large jurisdiction, the extent to which that jurisdiction is exercised, 
and the vast discretion as to punishments, confided to the judge, or if the 
magistrates think well to interfere to the majority of the court, and the 
gross defects and objections, which I have rather glanced at than fully 
discussed, 

I have considered the objections to the present system solely as 
they effect the accused. ‘There is however, another, though not 
quite so important, a view in which the wide jurisdiction of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions will appear objectionable, viz., as regards 
prosecutions. The gentlemen, who appear at Quarter Sessions to con- 
duct the crown business, although they are generally of very considerable 
capacity and astuteness, are chosen from the solicitors who practise at 
the Assistant Barrister’s court, and without entering upon such danger- 
ous ground, as discussing the relative merits of barri-ters and solicitors 
as advocates, I may observe that I can see no reason why a case which 
at Quarter Sessions would be conducted for the Crown by a solicitor, if 
it is brought on in the Court of Assize, requires two or three Counsel, 
for an effective prosecution, Justice to the accused on one hand, and a due 
regard to the public peace and security, on the other, seem to demand 
that in serious cases, the most competent tribunal should alone be en- 
trusted with a task which is now frequently assumed by Courts of Quar- 
ter Sessions, and I am so confident that the evil requires only to be 
pointed out, to be remedied, that I shall for the present rest content 
om having thus glanced at this evil practice. 

lore parting with this subject there is a matter which has recently 
caused a good deal of discussion in legal circles, as materially affecting 
the administration of the law, upon which I should wish to make a few 
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observations. A gentleman of whose qualifications for the office there 
can be no controversy, has recently been removed by the Attorney 
General, from the post of crown prosecutor ou the Connaught circuit, op 
the ground of his declining to act upon the instructions, that permanent 
crown counsel should not hold civil briefs in the towns in which they 
were to conduet the prosecutions for the crown. Such a proceeding js 
one disagreeable to all concerned, and unless the removal were on clearly 
sufficient gronnds would establish a most unfair and improper precedent. 
Looking however to all the circumstances of the case, one must conclude 
the Attorney General acted rightly, and that odious as the task 
must have been to him, that he must be considered as merely discharg- 
ing a high duty which he owed to the public. It is a matter of no. 
toriety, that when there has not been some stipulation of this kind, 
that the interests of the crown, or rather, the public business, was shame- 
fully neglected, and that crown prosecutors, who held as it were a 
patent office, whenever the interests of their private clients in the re. 
cord court clashed with the discharge of their public duty, have 
entirely negleeted the latter. That public opinion is with the 
Attorney General is beyond all doubt. Amongst his brethren however, 
there is some controversy on the propriety of his conduct, as it is said 
by the few who think him wrong, that this is but a step to degrade the 
bar, and to place on them a restraint previously unknown, and which 
should not be tolerated. If this were so, we do not think that Mr. 
Keogh was right, as a paramount care must be taken for the privileges 
of those whose integrity, high character, and freedom from control is so 
essential to the preservation of public and private rights, that anything 
Which should trench upon their privileges, must eventually be a public 
calamity. Considering however, what is urged by those who object to 
Mr. Robinson's forced retirement, I cannot think that any privilege of 
the bar has been trenched upon. The principal objection to the Attorney 
General's instructions, is that it is unusual and improper to attempt to 
impose any conditions on counsel when giving him a brief, and that the 
conduct of the Attorney General is the same as that of a private indivi- 
dual, who should send a brief to counsel, requiring an undertaking that 
while the case was on he should not leave court. The latter, no barrister 
wonld tolerate. If he be not a man in the most extensive practice, 
likely to be called elsewhere, his own honor as well as his own 
interests are involved in attending to his client’s case. If he be a man 
in large practice, the client knows this before hand, and is ready to pay 
his fee fur the chance of his attendance during the whole or the greater 
part of the case, and is forced to have, perhaps, an additional leading 
counsel, when these gentlemen will make as is usual such arrangements 
amongst themselves as to provide for the proper conduct of their clients 
case. There seems, however, to be an essential ditference between the 
Attorney General requiring the constant presence of the crown counsel 
in the crown court, and that of a private client, or an attorney making 
the same request. The Attorney General appoints to an_ office, and 
the crown solicitor is bound to send the brief in every case to bis ap- 
pointes, There is an obligation imposed upon the crown solicitor, which 
is not and could not be imposed on an attorney. The appointment to 8 
crown prosecutorship, rather resembles that to the chairmanship et 4 
county, with this difference, that now the chairman is paid by it tixed 
salary, while the crown prosecutor is paid by fees. ‘The Assistant Bar- 
rister is bound by Act of Parliament. to sit at certain periods for the 
discharge of the public duty, and I need hardly Say that this 1s quite 
iconsistent with his being engaged as counsel at the same time, and 
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yet I have never heard it objected, that there was any unfair condition 
imposed on those gentlemen who are appointed to preside at the dif- 
ferent Courts of Quarter Sessions. Some of our Assistant Barristers are 
men in considerable practice, and yet no person ever heard them complain 
that they were bound to sit at certain periods, to the loss of their prac- 
tice in the superior courts, that the restriction or whatever it may be 
called, was an unfair one, or that they were badly treated, in not being 
allowed to choose their own time for holding their courts, and in not 
having the entire discharge of their public duty left to their own dis- 
cretion. We should be jealous of the slightest infringement on the pri- 
vileges of the bar, but at the same time before an outcry is raised, we 
ought to examine carefully and ascertain whether or not those privileges 
have been invaded. I know as a matter of fact, that the senior crown 
prosecutor on one of the northern circuits, who was appointed many years 
ago, Was requested to give his undivided attention to the criminal busi- 
ness, and on that account declined taking civil briefs, and has continued 
todo so. The result is, that the gentleman of whom we speak, is one of 
the best informed criminal lawyers in this country, and discharges his 
duty in the most eflicacious and satisfactory manner. Hie has suffered 
considerably it is true, in completely losing his circuit practice, but then 
he has had his choice. Ifagentleman who is offered one of those posts, 
thinks that the crown business will not give those opportunities for dis- 
playing either great learning or great abilities, of which he may be the 
conscious possessor, he may decline the office and thus play a more ambi- 
tious game, and take a course which would in his opinion be more for his 
benefit. It must be, and is a very considerable injury to men in ex- 
tensive practice, to take the chairmanship of a county, and they may 
feel that it is irksome to have any duty to discharge, which can interfere 
with their private practice, It is for them however, to balance the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages of accepting the post, and until we hear 
that assistant barristers have made out a case of undue hardship or inter- 
ference with their privileges as counsel, one cannot allow that such a stipu- 
lation as the Attorney General imposes on the permanent crown prosecu. 
tors can be fairly objected to, neither can one help thinking that the course 
adopted by Mr. Robinson, knowing, as we all do, his connection with a 
party who hesitate at nothing which could damage or discredit the pre- 
sent ministry, was mainly intended to put the Attorney General into a 
false position, and force upon him the odious and unpopular task of dis- 
missing a brother barrister, and nursing a grievance to be made use of 
Whenever the opportunity should present itself. 

Although from the scanty materials attainable I have been unable to 
do more than make a few crude observations on the present system of 
sending serious cases for trial to Quarter Sessions, I have no doubt that 
calling attention to the subject, and awakening public interest will help 
to remedy the evil, and that even with the scanty information we possess, 
that every person who gives the matter a thought will perceive the 
Hecessity for some amendment in the existing law, and I should be anx. 
‘ous to learn why it is, that an enactment such as the 5 & 6 Vic., c. 38, 
to which I have already adverted, should be considered advisable in Eng- 
land, and not in this country. 

Tam, Sir, ete., 


An APPRENTICE TO THE LAW. 








Le 9m a pee 


a Ta Cn ae ae 


'We have inserted the foregoing letter, not as a defence of 
the Attorney General’s proceedings, but because we consider 
its arguments and suggestions of very considerable importance. 
In fact, we know that in most circuits the Crown business has 
been frequently neglected, when a due attention to his duties 
interfered with the private practice of the Prosecutor, It 
would be desirable to retain, if possible, lawyers of standing as 
Prosecutors and as Assistants, but if for the public service 
gentlemen of standing and ability cannot be secured, it is in 
our mind a matter of paramount necessity, that these gentlemen 
should be permitted to retain their private practice, and that in 
their places as public Prosecutors, gentlemen of equal ability 
and honor, though perhaps not of equal standing, should be 
appointed as their successors. We are not of that class who 
believe that a lawyer’s knowledge is to be estimated by the 
date of his call, and we believe that a Crown prosecutorship 
should be the mark of Government appreciation of learning 
and aptitude, not as a thing obtained through judicial connex- 
ion, fanmly inthience, or political time-serving.—Eb. I. Q. BR.) 
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Ant. L—TENNYSON AND HIS “ MAUD.” 
Mand, and Other Poems. By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., 


Poet Laureate. London: Moxon. 1855. 


Five-and-twenty years ago Effingham Wilson published a 
voluine of poems for a young man then in College: he was 
only known as the son of a clergyman down in the country ; 
and he bore the name of Alfred ‘Tennyson. It was an odd 
book, full of genius, thought, new coined words, and those 
mental gymnastics known as esthetic ideas. With great, 
and grave follies it combined the deepest and truest spirit 
of Poetry. Critics praised and abused; lectured and sug- 
gested ; in one page “ flooring” the poet, in the next “ back- 
ing him up” well to the public ; but in all phases of criticisin 
admitting his genius, even whilst regretting his wayward 
fancies, ; 

A second voluine appeared in the year 1832, and this was 
marked by many of the characteristi¢s of the earlier publi- 
cation; but the working of a mind, striving to achieve a 
perfect poem was evident; and ayain the critics blamed, and 
praised, and petted, and all but spoiled the poet. 

Ten years passed on, andthe mind of the young student 
grew with these years, in force and strength. All these years 
he lived for poesy, and in studying the fair proportions of his 
idol he learned to know how stilted, how cold, how artificial 
Were the oflerings with which, in his early days of poetic 
adoration, he had decked her shrine. : 

len years of thought; of study; of whole-heart devotion 
fo any pursuit must prodace results marked and patent, even 


Where 7) . ty > 
here men are less gifted than Alfred Tennyson ; and when, 
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in 1842, Moxon, that poet-publisher for poets, issued the two 
volumes of Poems, pow in the hands of all; the author’s mind 
seemed to have acquired the strength and sustaining power 
which make the poem immortal, and the poet a demi-gaod. 
The books showed that the poetic wild-oats of youthful taney 
were sown; Lhe Lady of Shalolt was gravely dressed; 7he 
Lotus-Faters was touched and re-touched, and was all the 


more rich in its dreamy loveliness for the changes; in Zhe 
Miller's Daughter, the charming Willer’s Daughter, the lover's 


mother was introduced, but these following verses were omitted, 
and we think not justly -— 


* Remember vou the clear moonlight I heard, as I have seem'd to hear 
That whitened all the eastern ridge, When all the under air was still, 
When o'er the water dancing white, The low voice of the glad new vear 

1 steqp dd apon the old mill-bridge ? Call to the freshly-tlowered bill 

I heard vou whisper from above, I heard, as I have often heard 

A lute-toned whisper, lam here! The nightingale in leafy woods 

I murmur'd, speak again, my love, Call to its mate when nothing stirr'd 
The stream is loud: I cannot hear! To left or right, but falling floods !" 


But though the poet’s mind was there in all the glory of its 
power and magic charms, yet still the besetting fault, dreaming 
oddity of fancy was present, and none could say, ‘ Tennyson 
Is a great poet 2’ ait was not that lie * nodded,” he slept, he 
snored, and in his slumbers strange contortions and twinings 
half amused, half disgusted, the astonished, wondering, adinir- 
Ing reader. 

the Princess came next; then, Za AJemoriam, aud now 
we have Wend, and other Pocus,—would we had never seen 
this latter, 

What is the true characteristic of genuine poetry? Its 
power of reaching, exciting, and enthralling every heart, W lat 
is the characteristic of Maud / Maudlin semi-insanity ; 
words meaning nothing worth remembering ; and a disjointed 
tale.of Jove and blood, to be discovered after close and labor- 
lous application to the text, omitting the various gasps and 
gaps of passionate prose run mad which intervene. ; 

But what is Waud? Is it a medley? a dramatic poem? 
We confess we do not know what to call it ; and as to its out- 
bursts of passion, they are precisely such as Se Tirppertit 
might, in his bloody-minded moments, have addressed to Miss 
Miggs. It isnot a poem worthy the author of the Miller's 
Haughler, of Locksley Hall, of Uriana, or of the other exqui- 
site pieces that have rendered Tennyson the poet of the tue. 
Readers have paused in wonder at many a weak and unworthy 
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passage in The Princess aud in Ja Memoriam, but if this MWaxd, 
or any other poem contained in this volume, is to be consi- 
dered as the fatest specimen of the Laureate’s best stvle, read- 
ers will quickly discover that the fancy and imagery of Alex- 
ander Smith, and the wild pathos, the deep-hearted poetry of 
Gerald Massey, are truer, 2nd nobler, and worthier sources of 
pride to the Nation, than the weak affectations which disfigure 
the poem now before us. 

If poetry consisted in exciting horror ; if it were allowable 
to astonish the reader by a series of disjointed episodes ; if a poet 
could support his reputation by the occasional introduction of 
a few lines reminding one of his higher productions in earlier 
and more ambitious days, one might consider Maud a third- 
rate composition; but,as these things are not allowable, A/:id 
must be looked upon gently, for the sake of the pleasant hours 
its author has given us in times of truer inspiration. 

Well, asks the reader, what is J/and, and what is the story ? 
Reader, J/aud opens with blood, thus :— 

T hate the dreadful hollow behind the little wood, 
Its lips in the field above are dabbled with blood-red heath, 


The red-vibb d ledges drip with a silent horror of blood, 
And Echo there, whatever is ask'd her, answers * Death.’ 


For there in the ghastly pit long since a body was found, 

His who had given me life—O father! O God! was it well ?-— 
Mangled, and flatten'd, and crush'd, and dinted into the ground: 
There yet lies the rock that fell with Jim when he fell. 


After this introduction we have some lines in the true 
Tennysonian style, abusing this our age: then, witha recollec- 
tion of Doctor Hassell, and the Adulteration of Food Commit- 
tee, the author thus writes, and one can fancy that he is versify- 
ing the police reports of the cheap Sunday papers: — 


Peace sitting under her olive, and slurring the days gone by, 

When the poor are hovell’d and hustled together, each sex, like swine, 
When only the ledger lives, and when only not ali men lie; 

Peace in her vineyard—yes !—but a company forges the wine. 


And the vitriol madness flushes up in the rufflan’s head, 

Till the filthy by-lane rings to the yell of the trampled wife, 
While chalk and alum and plaster are sold to the poor for bread, 
And the spirit of murder works in the very means of life. 


And Steep must lie down arm'd, for the villainous centre-bits 
(tind on the wakeful ear In the hush of the moonless nights, 
‘While another ia cheating the sick of a few last gasps, as he site 
To pestle a poison'd poison behind his crimson lights. 


When a Mammonite mother kills her babe for a buria’ fee, 
And Thneur-Mammon grius on a pile of children's bones, 

Is it peace or war ? better. war! lond war by land ind by sea, 
Wer with « thousand battles, and shaking a hundied throucs 
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For I trust if an enemy's fleet came yonder round by the hill, 

And the rushing battle-bolt sang from the three-decker out of the foam," 
That the smoothfaced snubnosed rogue would leap from his counter and ti) Ul. 
And strike, if he could, were it but with his cheating yardwand, home. 


Having thus disposed of the times, Tennyson, with some 


rhyme, but no reason, thus abruptly introduces Maud :-— 


There are workmen up at the Hall: they are coming baek from abroad, 
The dark old place will be gilt by the touch of a millionnaire : 

I have heard, I know not whence, of the singular beauty of Mame, 

I piay'd with the gis] when a child; she promised thon to be fair. 


Mand with her venturous climbings and tumbles and childish escapes, 
Maud the delight of the village, the ringing joy of tbe Liat, 

Maud sith her sweet purse-mouth whea my father dangled the grapes, 
Maud the beloved of my mother, the movn-faced darling of all, 
Whatis she now? My dreams are bad, She may bring me a curse. 
No, there is fatter gamé on the moor; she will let me alone. 

Thanks, for the fend best knows whether woman or man be the worse. 
I will bury myself in my books, and the Devil may pipe to his own 


At length J/aud arrives at the village, and the hero being 


“round the corner” along with all the bumpkins, catches a 
glimpse 


of her “sensitive nose,” and going home he thus 


ours out his feelings — 


Tue 


' 


+s 


Long have I sigh'd fora calm: God grant I may find it at last! 
It will never be broken by Maud, she has neither savour nor salt, 
but a eeld and clear-cut face, as I found when her carriage past, 
Perfectly beautiful: let it be granted her: where is the fault? 
Ail that I saw (for her eves were downcasf, not to be seen) 
baultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null, 

Dead perfection, no more: nothing more, if it had not been 

bor a chance of travel, a paleness, an hour's defect of the rose, 
Oran un dertip, you may call it a little too ripe, too full, 

Ur the least Little delicate aquiline curve in a sensitive nose, 
From which I escaped heart-fres, with the least little touch of spleen 


sensitive nose ” appears to have acted upon the mind 


{the lover with an “ Unfortunate Miss Bailey, Giles Serog- 
gins, and Crhost of a Grim Serag of Mutton, combined power, 
and ‘Tennyson, thus, not forgetting his never failing ‘f Orion 

| 
describes 


his mek pi condition :-— 


Cold and clear. cut face, why come you so cruelly meck, 
Kreaking a slumber in which all spleenful folly was drown 'd, 
Pale with the guiden beam of an eyelash dead on the cheek, 
Passioniless, pale, cold face, star-sweet on a gloom profound ; 
Womanlike, taking revenge too deep for a transient wrong 
Done bat in thought to your beauty, and ever as pale as before 
Growing and fading and growing upon me without a sound, 
Luminous, gemlike, ghostlike, deathlike, half the night long 
Girowing and fading and growing, till I could bear it no more, 
But arose, and all by myself in my own dark garden ground, 
Listening now to the tide in its broad flung ship-wrecking roar, 
Now to the scream of a madden'd beach draga’d down by the wave, 
Walk'd in a wintry wind by a ghastly glimmer, and found 

ihe shining daffodil dead, and Orion low in his grave. 


He mects Maud as she rode by on the moor ;” she flashes 


with pride at his salutation, and having told himself that she 
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isa “ilkwhite fawn,” and “all unmeet for a wife,” that she 
has “ wandered about at her will,” he adds, prettily— 


“You have but fed on the roses, and lain in the lilies of life.” 


Let the reader bear in mind that these lines above quoted 
are from the pen of Alfred ‘Tennyson: the man of all others 
in these Kingdoms from whom one might expect taste and 
feeling. Who could believe that the writer of Ze A/idler’s 
Daughter was able to indite this nonsense. We have heard 
Tennyson called thoughtful and philosophic, like Wordsworth ; 
fanciful as Coleridye ; pathetic, yet strong, as Crabbe. But 
is this like Wordsworth, or Coleridge, or Crabbe ? 

Maud’s brother appears to have excited the lover’s anger ; 
Sim writes ;— 

“That dandv-despot, he, 
That Jewell’d mass of millinery, 
That oil’d and curl'd Assyrian Bull, 


Smelling of musk and ef insolence, 
Her brother.” 


Tuppertit is found trespassing by the brother, aud angry at 
being so discovered, he thus describes him, and he reminds 
us of a saying of Charles Lamb—-we paint our enemies so 
unflatteringly that no body knows them. There is a curious 
problem in obstetrics and physiology suggested towards the 
end of this extract, in which it is stated that Mand is “ only 
the child of her mother.” 






























seorn'd, to be scorn'd by one that I scorn, 

Is that a matter to make me fret ? 

That a calamity hard to be borne ? 

Weil, he may live to hate me yet. 

Fool that I am to be vext with his pride ! 

i past Winn, | was crossing his lands ; 

He stood on the path a little aside; 

ills face, as I grant, in spite of spite, 

Has a broad-blown comeliness, red and 
white, 

And six feet two, as I think, he stands; 

Kut his essences turn'd the live air sick, 

And barbarous opulence jewel-thick 

Suna d itself on his breast and his hands. 


Who shall call me ungentle, unfair, 

age a so earnestly then and there 

Berce him the grasp of fellowship ; 

os ile T past he was humming an air, 
opt, and then with a riding whip 

ieee 'y tapping a glossy boot, 

; curving a contumelious lip, 

surgonised me from head to foot 
th a stony British stare. 


Why sits he here in his father's chair? 
That old man never comes to his place; 
Shall I believe him ashamed to be seen? 
For only once, in the village street, 

Last year, | caught a glimpse of his face, 
A gray old wolf and a lean. 

Searcely, now, would I call him a cheat; 
For then, perhaps, as a child of deceit, 


; She might by a true descent be untrue ; 


And Maud is as true as Maud is sweet: 
Tho’ I fancy her sweetness only due 


| To the sweeter blood by the other side; 


Her mother has been a thing complete, 
However she came to be so allied. 

And fair without, faithful within, 
Maud to him is nothing akin ; 

Some peculiar mystic grace 


| Made her only the child of her mother, 


And heap'd the whole inherited sin 


| On that huge seapegoat of the race, 
All, all upon the brother. 


Far upon a lonely moor he sees his mistress rule, and by 


her side her brother and a 


“ hew made lord, splendour plucks 


The slavish hat from the villager 6 head.” 
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It seems that this new made lord was the grandson of an 


owner of coal mines, who had lately died, 


“Gone to a blacker pit, for whom 

Grimy nakedness dragging his tracks 

And laying his trams in a poison'd gloom, 
Wrought, till he crept from a gutted mine, 
Master of half a servile shire,” 


The maiden, however, is not to be won by the “ new made 
lord;” she loves Tennyson, or Zuppertit, or whatever the 
reader pleases to call him, and thus he sings ; and sings very 
prettily too; the lines in italics, in the sixth stanza, are, 
as Tennyson’s verses often are, like, too hke, Herrick : 

Birda in the high Hail-garden 
When twilight was falling, 


Mani, Maud, Maud, Maud, 
ihey were crying and calling. 


I to ery out on pride 
Who have won her favour! 
O Maud were sure of Heaven 
If lowliness could save her, 
I know the wey she went 
Home with her maiden posy, 
| For her feet have towch d the meadows 
And left tre daisies rosy. 


Where was Maad ? in our wood; 
And Ll, who else, was with her, 
Gathering woodland lilies, 
Myriads blow together, 


Birds in the high Hall-varden 
Ringing thro’ the vallies, Were crying and calling to her, 
Mau: ix here; here, here Where is Maud, Mavd. Maud, 
In among the lilies, One is come to woo her, 


Lirds in our wood sang 


I kiss’? her slender hand, 

Sie took the Kiss sedately ; 
Maat is not seventeen, 

Lut she is tall and stately. 


Look, a horse at the door, 

And little King Charles is snarling, 
Go back, my lord, across the moor, 

You are not her darling. 

, . . . “-* . . ’ 

We do not admire this “ little King Charles is snarling’ and 

‘ ,? ' . r3 . ‘ . 
darling ;” it jars upon the ear, and reminds us of Sam 
Lover's Wolly Bawn, and 

“The wicked watch-dog near fs snarlin’, 
He takes me for a thief yon see, 


For he knows I'd steal yon Molly derlin’ 
An’ thin thransported I should be.” 


A grand political dinner, 

A dinner and then a dance,” . 
are to be givento “the men of many acres,” and “ the maids 
and marnage makers,” by the brother of Maud, his father being 
now dead; but Zappertit will not go, not being asked, as he 
tells us, but he does not mind it, bless yon ; he prefers hanging 
about AMaud's “ rose-garden,” knowing that she will come to 
hinm— Love among the roses— when she has got rid of the 
company. Tlere, however, we have a bit of the real Tennyson 
poetry, with not the least touch of poor Sim Tapper tit. The 
following beautiful lines are an invocation to Maud, entreating 
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her to come to her lover in the “ rose garden,” and there is a 


passion and tenderness about 


deem that shocking. 


them almost suflicient to re- 


*Oil'd and curl’d Assyrian Ball, 
Smelling of musk and of insolence,” 


to which we have already referred. The lines are as follow :-— 


Come inte the garden, Mand, 
For the black bat, night, has flown, 
Conie ito the garden, Maud, 
lam here at the gate alone ; | 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown. 


For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 
Beginning to faint in the light that she 
loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 
To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
To faint in his light, and to die. 


All night have the roses heard 
The flate, violin, bassoon ; 

All night has the casemeuit jessamine stirr'd 
To the daneers dancing in tune; 

Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon. 


I said to the lly, ‘There Is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 

When will the dancers leave her alone ? 
She is weary of dance and play.’ 

Now half to the setting moon are gone, 
And half to the rising day; 

Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
Tho last wheel echoes away. 


I said to the rose, ‘ The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 

U young lord-lover, what sighs are those, 
For one that will nevér be thine ? 

Bat mine, but mine,’ so I sware to the rose, 
‘For ever and ever, mine.’ 


— soul of the rose went. inte my blood, 
s the music clash'd in the hall: 
And long by the garden lake I stood, 
For I heard your rivulet fall 
From the lake to the meadow and on to 
the wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than all . 


i 


From the meadow your walks have left so 


sweet 
That whenever a March-wind sighs 
He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes, 
To the woody hollows in which we meet 
And the valleys of Paradise. 


The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree ; 

The white lake blossom fell into the lake, 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea; 
But the rose was awake all night for your 

sake, 
Knowing your promise to me ; 
The lilies and rosés were all awake, 
They sigh‘d for the dawn and thee, 


Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, 
In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one ; 
Shine out, little head, sunning over with 
curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 


There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 
She is coming, my dove, my dear; 
She is coming, my life. my fate; 
The red rose cries, ‘She is near, sheisnear; 
And the white rose weeps, ‘She is late ;' 
The larkspur listens, ‘ | hear, I hear ;’ 
And the lily whispers, ‘1 wait.’ 


She is coming, my own, my sweet ; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed ; 
My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead ; 
Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossoin in purple and red, 


r Maud comes forth to mect her lover: her brother and the 
hew made lord” surprise them, and the tale of sorrow and 


blood is thus told -— 


The fault was mine, the fault was mine- 
My hy am sitting here so stann‘d and still, 
Plucking the harmless wild -tlower on the hlll ?— 


I@is this guilty hand! 


Aud there risesever a passionate cry 
From underneath In the da: kening land— 


What is it, that has been done? 


© dawn of Eden bright over earth and sky, 


The fires of Hell brake oat 
he flres of Hell and of Hate; 
For she, sweet 


of thy rising sun, 


soul, had hardly spoken a word, 
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Wea her brother ran in his rage to the gate, 
He came with the babe-faced lord; 

Heap'd on ler terms of disgrace, 

And wiule she wept, and L strove to be cool, 
He flereely gave me the lie, 

‘Vill | with as flerce an anger spoke, 

And he struck me, madman, over the face, 
Struck me before the languid fool), 

Who was gapiag and grinning by: 

Struck for himee!fan evil siroke ; 

Wrought for his house an irredeemable woe ; 
For front to front in an hour we stood, 

And a million horrible bellowing echoes broke 
From the red-ribb’d hollow behind the wood, 
And thunder’d up into Heaven the Christless eode, 
‘That must have life for a blow. 

Ever and ever afresh they seem'd to grow. 
Was it he lay there witha fading eve ? 

* The fault was mine,’ he whisper'd, ‘fly !' 
Then glided out of the joyous wood 

The ghastly Wraith of one that | know; 

And there rang ov a sudden a passionate cry, 
A ery for a brother's blood: 

It will ring in my heart and my ears. till IT die, till 


Is {t gone? iY prises beat 

What wasit? a lying trick of the brain? 

Yet [| thaught I saw her stand, 

A slindow there at ny feet, 

High over the shadowy land. 

It is gone: and the heavens fall in a gentle rain, 


When they should burst and drown with deluging storms 


the feeble vassals of wine and anger and lust, 
The litthe hearts that know not how to forgive: 
At , HY God, and SETLKG, for we hold The ; Just, 


Wout “ Mm race of Voncnieus Werms 


lhai ating cach other here in the cust; 
We are not worthy to live, 


Kar away to foreign lands flies the lover, and never more 


rT) life knows he rest or JOY. 


U hopeless, life objectless ; nulhing in the 


rst ; and vet arnidst al] his griefs 


in the present except bitter memories of the woru 
above everv sorrow rises 


P 


Racked Im conscmnees love 


future save ue spair, 


| 


eamage of his love, and thus he tells us of his hopes and 


were possible It leads me forth at evening 


riefand jain 


t f eys% Te ’ » 
wis qi Thy truce wre 


It lichtty winds and steals 
Jn a cold white robe betere me, 


acuns nice again | When all ms spirit reels 

| At the shouts, the leagues of lights, 
WwW i s wont t t her And the roaring of the wheeis. 
~ lv pla he Half the niche I waste in sighs, 
of . vat fa . me birth, Half in dre wins it suriow afier 
Mins m tong cmnbraces | Tae delight of early skies; 

of sweeter ! In a wakeful doze I sorrow 

Than hg on earth | For the hand, ihe lips, the eyes 

| For the meeting. of the morrow, 
As fits before me, } The delight of happy laaghter, 
N to tines Phe delight of low replies. 
* > atclphenad tate @ ‘Tis a morning pare and sweet, 
The « at < “repe And adewy splendour falls 
v wie, Laat they might tell ua | On the little flower that clings P 


bat and where they be. 


~~ 





To the turrets and the watis ; 
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‘Tis a morning pure and sweet, 
And the light and shadow fleet ; 
She is walking in the meadow, 
And the woodland echo rings; 
In a moment we shall meet ; 

She is singing in the meadow, 
And the rivulet at her fect 
Ripples on in light and shadow 
To the ballad that she sings. 


Do I hear her sing as of old, 
My bird with the shining head, 
My own dove with the tender eye ? 


Hut there rings on a sudden a passionate 


cry, 
There is some one dying or dead, 
And a sullen thunder is roll'd; 
For a tumult shakes the city, 
And I wake, my dream is fled; 
In the shuddering dawn, behold, 
Without knowledge, without pity, 
By the curtains of my bed 
That abiding phantom cold. 


Get thee hence, nor come again, 
Mix not memory with doubt, 
Pass, thou deathlike type of pain, 
Pass and cease to move about, 
"Tis the blot upon the brain 

That will show itself without. 


Then I rise, the eavedrops fall, 
And the yellow vapours choke 
The great city sounding wide ; 
The day comes, a dull red ball 
Wrapt in drifts of lurid smoke 
On the misty river-tide, 


AND 


Here all the portions of this 
end: the conclusion is rank nonsense ; containing references 
toevery topic of the day, from the Peace party to the army 


before Sebastopol, 
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Thro’ the hubbub of the market 
] steal, a wasted frame, 


| It crosses here, it crosses there, 
' ‘Thro’ all that crowd confused and loud, 


The shadow still the same ; 
And on my heavy eyelids 


' My anguish hangs like shame, 


Alas for her that met me, 

That heard me softly call, 

Came glimmering thro’ the laurels 
At the quiet evenfall, 

In the garden by the turrets 

Of the old manorial hall. 


Would the happy spirit descend, 
From the realms of light. and song, 
In the chamber or the street, 

As she looks among the blest, 
Should I fear to greet my friend 
Or to say, ‘ forgive the wrong,’ 

Or to ask her, ‘take me, sweet, 

To the regions of thy rest ?’ 


But the broad light glares and beats, 
And the shadow iflits and fleets 

And will not let me be; 

And I loathe the squares and streets, 
And the faces that one meets, 
Hearts with no love for me: 

Always Llong to creep 

Into some still cavern deep, 

There to weep, and weep, and weep 
My whole soul out to thee. 
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poem worthy praise or censure 


The other poems in the volume are The Brook, an Idyt: 
but how it falls short of those true Idyls, Lora, and The 
Gardener's Laughter! Indeed nothing more clearly shows 
the imperfection and short coming of this book than the Idy) 
before us ; story it has none; and the poetry is of the most 


commonplace order. 


There are, however, some pretty lines 


running through the verses, and supposed to be a Song of the 


Brook, which we here 
gether = 


J come from haunts of coot and hern, 
! make a sudden Bally 

And sparkle out among the fern 
To bicker down a valley, : 


By thirty hille 1 hurry down, 
" Reni slip between the ridges, 
} rhe thorps, a little town, 
AUG Dalf a hundred bridges, 
Til Tew Philip's farm I flow 
® Join the brimmi 
fer mane ming river, 
ne ¥ come and men ma 
But I go on for ever. _ 


insert, 


| I chatter over stony ways, 


In little sharps and trebles, 


' I bubble into esldying bays, 


‘ 


1 babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 


To join the brimming river, 


For men may come and men may go, 


But I go on for ever. 


placing the detached lines to- 
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Iwind abountand {nas cat, 
With here a blossam sailing, 
And here and there a busty trout, 
And here and there @ gray ling, 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel, 


And draw them all along, and flow 
lo join the brimmiug river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever, 


I steal by Tawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers; 
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I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glanee, 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows, 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars ; 
I loiter ronnd my cresses; 


And ont again I curve and flow 
- To Join the brimming river, 
For men ney come and men may go, 
But 1 go on for ever. 


The Ode on The Death of the Duke of Wellington, the 
reader has long since condemned, and Phe Letfers is very in- 
5 ’ 


ferior > 


the same observations apply to The Will. The 


Daisy, however, is very beautiful, and is as follows :— 


THE DAISY. 
WHITTEN AT EDINBURGH. 
© lore, what hours were thine and mine, 
In lands of palm and southern pine ; 
In lands of pala, of oranye-blossem, 
Of olive, aloe, and maize aud vine. 


What Roman strength Turbia show'd 
In ruin, by the mountain road; 
How like a gem, beneath, the city 


Yi like Moimcu, bashing, glow'd. 


Hew richly down the rocky dell 
The torrent vineyard streaining fell 

To meet the sun and sunny waters. 
That only heaved with a summer swell 


What slender campanill grew 

Ky bays, the peacocks neck in hue: 
Where, here and there, on sandy beaches 

A milky-bell’d amarylils blew. 


How young Columbns seem’'d to rove, 
Yet present in his natal grove, 

Now watching high on mountain cornice, 
And steering, now, from a purple cove, 


Now pacing mute by Ocean's rim; 
Till, in @ narrow street and dim, 

1 stay'd the wheels at Cogoletta, 
And drank, and loyally drank to him, 


Not knewewe well what pleased us most, 

Not the clipt palm af which they boast; 
But distant colour, happy hamlet, 

A moulklerd citadel on the ceast, 


Or tower, or high hill-convent, seen 
A light amid its olives green; 

Or olive-hoary cape in ocean ; 
Of rosy blossam in hot ravine, 


Where oleanders Mush the bed 
Of silent torretits, gratel-spreaet ; 

Atul, crossiug, off we saw the glisten 
Of bow, far of O89 a INMonntdin head: 


We loved that hall, tho’ white and cold, 
Those nicbed shapes of noble mould, 

A princely people's awfal princes, 
The grave, severe Genovese of oid. 


At Florence too what golden hours, 

In those long galleries, were ours; 
What drives about the fresh Cascin?, 

Or walks in Boboli’s ducal bowers 


ln bright vignettes, and each com piete, 
Of tower or duomo, sunny-sweet, 

Or palace, how the city glitter d, 
Thro’ cypress avennes, at our tect 
But when we crost the Lombard piain 
Remember what a plague of rain ; 

Of rain at Reggio, at Parma, 

At Lodi, rain, Piacenza, rain, 


And stern and sad (so rare the smiles 

Of sunlight) look’d the Lombard piles; 
Poreh-pillars on the Hon resting, 

And sowbre, old, colounaded aisies. 


© Milan, 0 the chanting quires, 
rhe giant windows’ blazon d fires, 
The height, the space, the gloom, th 
glory : 


A mount of marble, a hundred spires: 


ro 


I climb'd the roofs at break of day ; 
Sun-smitten Alps before me lay. 

I stood among the silent statucs, 
And statued pinuaclea, mute as they. 


How faintly-flash'd, how phantom-tat, 
Was Monte Rosa, hanging there 

A thousand shatewy-pencil d vaucys 
And snowy delle in a gelden ar. 


Remember how we came at last 

lo Como: shower ard storm and bins 
Had blown the lake bevond his lirtrit, 

And all was footed ; ant how we pet 





From Como, when the light was gray, 


And in my head, for half the day, 


The rich Virgilian rustic measure 


Of Lari Maxume, all the way, 


Like ballad-bru then music, kept, 
As on The Lartano crept 


To that fair port below the castle 


Of Queen Theodolind, where we slept ; 


Or hardly slept, but watch'd awake 


A cypress in the moonlight shake, 


The moonlight touching o'er a terrace 


One tall Agave above the lake. 


What more? we took our last adieu, 


And up the snowy Splugen drew, 


But ere we reach'd the highest summit 


] pluck'd a daisy, I gave it you. 


It tald of England then to me, 
And now ft tells of Italy. 


0 love, we two shal! go no longer 


To lands of summer beyond the sea; 
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’ So dear a life your arms enfold 


Whose crying is a ery for gold’ 
Yet here to-night in this dark city, 


- When ill and weary, alone and coki, 


° 


| And gray metropolis of the North. 


' TI found, tho’ crush'd to hard and dry, 


This nurseling of another sky 
Still in the little Dook you lent me, 
And where you tenderly laid it by: 


And I forgot the clouded Forth, 
The gloom that saddens Heaven and Earth, 
The bitter east, the misty summer 


Perchance, to lull the throbs of pain, 


' Perchance, to charm a vacant brain, 


Perchauce, to dream you still beside me, 


| My fancy fled to the South again. 


There is one other poem in this volume to which we. shall 
refer, and although it has been printed and re-printed, yet, 
that our readers may ever be able to refer to it, we here insert 
it, as in years to come it may be a household ballad, like one 
of those old Roman metrical tales sung around the fire, 


“When the girls are weaving baskets, and the boys are 


shaping bows.” 


These are really noble lines, not, indeed, possessing the fire of 
The Battle of the Baltic, yet high in thought and thrilling in 


execution :— 


THE 


CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE, 


Re 
Half a league, half a league, 
If a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


* Charge,’ was the captain’s cry; . 


Their's not to reason why, 
Their's not to muke reply, 
Their's but to do and die, 
Into the valley of Death 
the six hundred, 
P » | 
Annon to richt of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volley’d and thunder'd; 


Storm'd at with shot and shell 


Boldty they rode and well; 

Into the jaws of Death, 

Into the mouth of Hell. 
Rode the six hundred. 


3 
Fiash'd all their sabres bar 
Flash’d all at once in air, " 
4g the gunners there, _ 


’ 


Charcing an army, while 

All the world wonder'd : 
Plunged in the batiery-smoke 
Fiercely the line they broke; 
Strong was the sabre-stroke : 
Making an army reel 

Shaken and sunder'd, 
Then they rode back, but not, 

Not the six hundred. 


4. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volley'd and thunder'd ; 
Storm'd at with shot and shell, 
They that had strack so well 
Rode thro’ the jaws of Death, 
Half a league buck acain, A 
Up from the mouth of Heil, 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred, 


Honour the brave and bold! 

Long shall the tale be told. 

Yea, when our babes are ol4-— 
How they rode onward. 
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There are four clisses of poets,—those who, as Alexander 

Siwith sings, in their first essays 
“fling a poem, hike a comet, out,” 
to witeh the world with wondrous forms of grace, of beauty, 
and of love; but youth with its golden dreains, its sunny day- 
visions, and its glorious, baseless, fancies passes aw: v,and never 
ore, as Gerald Massey Le lls Us, does the poet fe el, 
“that to singing was given 

The magic to build rainbow-stairways to heaven !” 

Others there are whose genius shines in zenith glory only, 
when the first flash of youth is past, and when the tares 
are sown, and when first publication, with all its) ravings 
of spasmodic passion are forgotten: and, saddest of all some 
there are who, as has been well observed by one who has 
known much sorrow, and who has, amidst inany cares, kept 
ahve, and bright, the fire of poetry, “are sonyful in youth, 
like the mi ghtingales im spring, who soon cease to sing, 
Lecause they have to build nests, rear their young, aud pro- 
vide for them: and so the songs grow silent,—the heart ts full 
of cares, and the dreamer has no tine to dream.” 

But to none of these classes of poets does Alfred ‘Tennyson 
belong. His first publication was successful, his second was 
equally so, his third and revised edition of these two first works 
was eminently fortunate, and even Vhe Princess has many 
admirers, winkst Jn A/emoriam is admitted by those who have, 
like ourselves, read it thoroughly, to contain many passages 
worthy the fame of the author in his most volden aud glow. 
Ing hours ” Inspiration. 

But here, in Maud, there is nothing,and this want of success 
is rendered the more striking ¢ by the fact, that the author w was 
not bound to make a fame, or to stre ngthen a failing reputs atk 
he was only required to write up to the mark of his torme 
poems. Doubtless when fame is m: ade, when reputation 1s 
secured and when the voice of the world rings Pow? as the name 
of its elias proclaimed, the idol inay become careless, and 
inay sing only because the song 18 C xpecte «d. But this is to be a 
versemonger, not a port. This is to be a laureate of the old, 
true poetaster breed, not a poet with mind gleaming out Upou 
humanity, aud shining itself, as Te ‘nnyson described it wi b 


In carher times he sung, i his own lines, entitled Zhe Poe 
Mixd: oo 
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«Clear and bright it should. be ever, 
Vlowing like a crystal river ; 
Bright as light, and clear as wind.” 


Tennyson need not write, save in those happy moments, 
when lus mind ts 
“ Bright as light, and clear as wind.” 


Ile is no longer a needy man ; he is not forced, as poor Jolin 
Banim declared himself to be, “ to teaze the brain as wool- 
combers ieaze wool, to keep the fire jn and the spit turning ;” 
therefore the publication of a poem such as Aland, distigured 
by all the blemishes of the early eflorts, and redeemed by none 
of the beauties of later times, is more than unfortunate—it 3s 
unworthy the fame and position of the author. 

This falling beneath himself is best observed by comparing 
the love scenes, and various other passages, with parallel por- 
tions in ‘Tennyson’s earlier works. ‘Then it is we miss the 
intense passion of Locksley Ilaéd; the tenderness of The 
Miller's Daughter ; the beauty of Dora ; the Poetry of Zhe 
Gardener's Daughter, and of The Talking Oak; the magic 
Recollections of the Arabian Nights ; the dreary dreamings of 
Mariana, with all the many exquisite charms that make the 
poems the favorites of all the young, and of many who are far 
upon the road of life. By these comparisons the reader will 
know the real short coming of the poet, and thus will he learn 
my truly Goethe makes the Poet, im the prologue to Faust, 
exclaim,— 


“The conning hand of art to fliag 
With spirit o’er the accustom’d string ; 
To seein to wander, yet to bend 
Each motion to the harmonious end : 
Such is the task our ripened age imposes, 
Which makes our day more glorious ere it closes.” 


If however, we would comprehend ‘how weakly Tennyson has 
“ung in the present volume, we have but to read: his lines to’ 
ms Kev. F. D, Maurice and then compare them with those in- 
‘eribed to the same Reverend Gentleman by Gerald Massey:-— 


TENNYSON, MASSEY. 
ome, when no . 
Go. graver cares employ, | God bless you, Brave One, in our dearth, 
Tene rs Come and see your boy : | Your life shall leave a trailing glory; 


Presence will be sun in winter And round'the poor Man's homely hearth . 


Maki t t* j 
" the little one leap for joy | We proudly tell your suffering’s story, 
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For, being of that honest few, | AM Saviour-souls have sacrificed, 

Who give the Fiend himself his dne, ' With nought but noble faith for cventon, 
Should eightv-thousand college-councils And ere the world hath crown'd the Christ 

Thunder ‘ Anatheura, friend, at you; The man to death hath borne the burden! 

Shoult all our churchmen foam in spite 

Aé you, so careful of the right, The Savage broke the glass that brought 
Yet one lay-hearth would give you well- The heavens nearer, saith the legend! 

come Even so the bigots welcome aught 


(Tuke it and come) to the Isle of Wight; | = That makes our vision starrier-region'd ! 


Where, far from notse and smoke of town, 


} wateh the twilight falling bbown They lay their Corner-stones in dark 
All round a careless-order'd garden Deep waters, who up-build in beauty, 
Close to the ridge of & noble down, On Earth's old heart, their Triumph-aAre 


That crowns with glory lives of duty 
You'll have no scandal while you dine, 
iat honest talk and wholesome wina, 


And only hear the magpie gossip And meekly still the Martyrs co 


Garrulous wider a roof of pine: To keep with Pain their solemn bridal !: 
And still they walk the fire who bow 
lol. 


For groves of pine on either hand, Not down to worship Custom's 
To break the blast of winter, stand; | 
And farther ou, the hoary Channel 


Tuimbles a breaker on chalk and sand; In fieriest forge of martyrdom, 
| Their swords of soul must weld and 
Where, {f below the milky steep 1 brighten ; 
Some ship of battle slowly creep. Tear-bathed, from fiercest furnace, come 
And on thro’ zones of light and shadow | Their lives, heroic-temper'd —Titan ! 


Gimwmer away to the lonely deep, 


We might discuss the Northern sin | And heart-atrings sweetest music make 
Which made a selfish war begin ; } When swept by Suffering’s fiery fingers! 
Dispute the claims, arrange the chances; | And thro’ soul-shadows starriest break 
Emperor, Ottoman, which shall win; | The glories on God's brave light-bringers. 
| 


Or whether war 4 avenging rod 
Sha!) lash all Europe into blood; 
till you should turn to dearer matters, 


Take heart! tho’ sown in tears and biood, 
No seed that’s quick with love, hath 





Dear to the man that is dear to God; perisht, 
Tho’ dropt in barren byeways — (rod 
How best to help the slender store, Some giorious tower of life hath cherishs 
liow mend the dwellings, of the poor; ’ 
How gain in life, as life advances, ' 

Valour and charity more aud more. Take heart; the rude dust dark To-day, 
Soars a new-lighted sphere To-morrow ! 

Come, Maurice, come: the lawn as yet And wings of splendour burst the clay 

Is hoar with rime, or spongy-wet ; That clasps us in Death's fruitful furrow. 


Kut when the wreath of March has 
binesom'd, ' 
Crocua, ancmonne, violet, ‘ 


Or later, pay one visit here, 

For thase are few we hold as dear; 
Nor pay tut one, but come for many, 

Many and many a bappy year. : 


Januery, IBO4. 


If the early style of Tenmyson was marked by impotent 
efforts after originality, this book before us shows that not only 
in politics, bat in poetry, may men become more mistaken 1 

ite of experience. Elizabethan English will not make an 
Ehaabethan poet, and men such as the Laureate injure, 1 
alone the langnage but the poetry of the nation, by aimless 
straivings to become forcible by quaintness when they feel 
themselves inane through lack of invention, tedious through 
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failure of originality, or bald and disjointed, throngh wantof pur- 

, or power of condensation. Aimless as AJaud is, weak in 
vention, as its total want of plot proves the poet for the moment 
to be, the poem would have been improved if Dryden and Pope 
had been as well known to Tennyson as are Herrick, and. the 
old poets who formed the demi-godsof Charles Lamb’s admiration. 

Itis much to be regretted that Dryden and Pope are neglected 
by our modern writers of poetry, and, in truth, our nsing gere- 
rations of verse readers know the poetry of the epoch of Dryden 
and Pope but by reputation. Doubtless Byron’s opinion of Pope, 
as recorded in his letters, may have induced many to read some 
of his works ; but if these works were better known, if thought 
rather than inverted diction were admired by the readers, 
any of our later verse writers who now flaunt gaily along the 
literary highway would be cast aside, or trampled into dusty 
oblivion, condemned by the true judgment of a publie, with 
tastes formed in great schools of thorough poetry, 

Upon this point, Henry Taylor, a ripe and sound writer, and 
ss a noble poet, writes thus :— 

“Tn these times 1 think that a poet should feed chiefly (not of 
conrse exclusively) on the literature of the seventeenth century. 
The diction and the movement of that literature, both in verse 
aud in what Dryden ealls ‘that other harmony,’ are, in my appte- 
hension, far more fitted than the literature which has followed 
it, to be used for the training of the mind to poetry. There 
was no writing public nor reading populace in that age. The 
age was the worse for that, but the written style of the age 
was the better. The writers were few and intellectual ; and they 
addressed themselves to learned, or, at least, to studious and 
diligent readers. The structure of their language isin itself an 
evidence that they counted upon another frame of mind and 
a different pace and speed in reading, from. that which ean 
alone be looked to by the writers of these days. ‘Their books 
Were not written to be snatched up, run through, talked-over 
aud forgotten ; and their diction, therefore, was. not. such as 
lent wings to haste aud impatience, making everything. so 
lear that he who ran or flew might read, Rather it was so 
constructed as to detain. the reader over what was, pregnant 
and profound, and compel him,to that brooding and protifip 
a ture of the mind, by. which, if he: had .wings, ‘they might 
ri him to some more genial and profitable employment, thau 

tof running like an ostrich through a desert. And hence 
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those characteristics of diction by which these writers ar 
tuade more fit than those who have followed them to train the 
ear and utterance of a poet. For if we look at the long-sus- 
pended sentences of those days, with all their convolutions and 
intertextures—the many parts wating for the ultimate whole 
ness—we shall perceive that without distinetive movemen 


| 


and rythmical siguificance of a very Ingh order, it would be 
Imps ssible that they could be sustained in any sort of clear- 
ness, One of these eben ’$ sentences Is often in itself a work 
of art, havi ing its st rop! hes and antistrophes, its winding chanires 
and recalls, by which the reader, though conscious of plural 
voices and running divisions of thought, Is not however per- 
mitted to dissociate them from their atikital concert and de- 
pendency, but jedittved, on the contrary, to give them entrance 
Into lis mind, opemng it wide enough for the purpose, as one 
compacted and harmomous fabric. Sentences thus elaborately 
constructed, anid complex though musical, are not easy to a 
remiss re ailer, but they are clear and delightful to an intent 
reader. Sentenc Cs, On the other hand, such as are demanded 
in these times by the reading commonalty, and written by 
those who aspire to be their representatives in the repelbl of 
letters, le under little obligation to address themselves to the 
ear of the mind. Sense is to be taken in by so little at a time, 
that it matters not ere atly what sound avg with it; or, 4 


all events, one movem ent and one tune, which all the world 
understands, is as much as our sentence can make rooin for or 

| } } 
cur reader will take ‘Wee for ; and as matter and wie will 


ever re-act upon each o ther, I fear there is a tendency in our 
popular writers to stop short of that sort of matter to which 
brief bright sentences are not apj ropri: ite and all-sufficient. 
However this be, the finer melodies of language will alw: Lys be 
found in those ¢ compositions which deal with many consi dera- 
tions at Once—some principal, some subordinate, some exce))- 
tional, some gradational, some oppugnant ; and deal with them 
compositely, by ble nding ¢ whilst they distinguish. And s 
much am | pe rsuaded of the connection between true ratalleb- 
tual harmo: 1V of languas re and this kind of comp osition, that [ 
would rather seek for it in an act of Parliament—if any arduot $ 
matter of legislation be in hand—than in the productions of 
our popular writers, however lively and forcible. An - ol 
Parliament, in such subject-matter, is studiously writte » and 
expects to be diligently read, and it generally comprises cols 
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osjtions of the multiplex character which has been described. 
tis a kind of writing, therefore, to which some species of 
rvthmical movement is indispensable, as any one will find who 
attewpts to draft a diflicult and comprehensive enactment, 
with the omission of all the words which speak to the ear only 
and are superfluous to the sense, 

Let me not be misunderstood as presuming to find fault 
generally and indiscriminately with our modern manner of 
writing. It may be adapted to its age and its purposes ; 
which purposes, as bearing directly upon living multitudes, 
have a vastness and momentousness of their own, All that it 
concerns me to aver is, that the purpose which it will mo¢ 
answer is that of training the ear of a poet to rythmical me- 
lodies. And how little it lends itself to any high order of 
poetical purposes, may be judged by the dreary results of every 
attempt which is made to apply it to purposes of a cognate 
character— to prayers, for example, and spiritual exercises. 
Compare our modern compositions of this kind with the lan- 
guage of the liturgy—a language which, though for the most 
part short and ejaculatory and not demanding to be rythmic 
in order to be ba aks we partakes, nevertheless, in the high- 
est degree, of the musical expressiveness which pervaded the 
compositions of the time. Listen to it in all its varieties of 
strain and cadence, sudden or sustained,—now holding on in 
assured strength, now sinking in a soft contrition, and anon 
soaring in the joyfulness of faith—confession, absolution, ex- 
ultation, each to its appropriate music, and these again con- 
trasted with the steady statements of the doxologies ;—Let us 
listen, 1 say, to this language, which is one effusion of celestial 
harmonies, and compare with it the flat and uninspired tones 
and flagging movements of those compounds of petition and 
exhortation (from their length and mu!tifariousness peculiarly 
demanding rythmic support) which are to be found in modern 
collections of prayers for the use of families. I think the 
comparison will constrain us to acknowledge that short sen- 
tences in long succession, however clear in constraction and 
correct in grammar, if they have no rythmic impulse—though 
the may very well deliver themselves of what the writer thinks 
and means—will fail to bear in upon the mind any adequate 
impression of what he feels—his Thats and fears. his joy, his 
gratitude, his compunction, his anguish and tribulation ; or, 


indeed, any assurance that he had not merely framed a docu- 
32 
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ment of piety, m which he had carefully set down whatey 
was most proper to be said on the mornings and eveniugs ot 

ich day. These compositions have been, by an illustrious 

atdier, designated ‘fancy prayers,’ and this epithet nay he 
suitable to them in so far as they make no Mecca of authority 
and presc ription ; - but neit ther to the fancy nor to the im: Verna. 
tion do they appeal through any utterance whieh ean char 
the ear,’* 

We have inserted these observations of the author of PAi// 
Pan Artevelde, at length, as they may, perhaps, induce some ot 
our readers to consider the topics discussed ; and im thus read- 
ing and considering they will learn the secret of many a 
poetic failure in our days. 

We have not written of Waud without much debate and 
close attention; we not only r probate the poem as a Wo rk 
unworthy Alfred ‘Tennyson, but we also censure it for its pro- 
bable effect upon the taste of those wlo are the admirers and 
followers of the school of modern verse writers who model 
their style upon that of the Laureate. Doubtless the age of 
slip-slop and of Della Crusca was pitiable, the age of “ Brum- 
mag rem” Byronie passion, and turn down collars was absurd, 

but neither was so objectionable as that style which may spring 
in this age, from a succession of publications such as Ma 
That the Laureate can produce better and more worthy thu igs 
none will doubt, none would willingly doubt ; and his millions 
of readers would regret the decadence of his genius, as friends 
mark the traces of dec ay and time upon the face of one loved 
in youth and primal freshness 

Let this JMJaud be the last ‘of failures, or of books issued 
because a certain time may have elapsed from the succeeding 
publication: let the singer be silent till the spirit of song 
be upon him, and then, even though, as Tennyson himself 
tells us, the 

“ Youth was full of foolish noise,’ 
yet a nobler time will come for the poet, and amidst all the 
immortal band who B rave been the glory of our language, the 
author of Maud will live for ever, and his reputi ition be that 


of one 
é ry * . . ) 
“Who wears his manhood hale and green. 
. ; . ee 
“See ‘ Notes from Life, in Six iil * By Henry Taylor, London 


Murray, 1848, p. 170. 
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But, some blind adorer of the Tennysonian muse may ex- 
claim, this Maud is an allegory; an allegory of what? of the 
War? So much the worse, because in this case it 1s so unlike an 
allegory, that it requires some such explanation as that furnish- 
ed by the botch painter, who, intending to draw a cock, painted 
something so unlike the chanticleer, that he was foreedto write 
under,“‘Lhis is a cock.” Lf it be an allegory,who is aud? Is she 
Turkey, “with a sensitive nose;” “only the child of her mo- 
ther?” Are England and France the lover with “a waxen face,” 
“ A rabbit mouth that is ever agape?” Is Russia the “big bro- 
ther ?”?— That oiled andcurled Assyrian Bull ?” If AZaud be an 
allegory it is a mistake, wild, aimless, and false as_ the first 
line of Locks/ey Hall, which, though the poem is of our own 
time and age, tellsthe comrades of the jilted suitor to “ sound 
upon the bugle horn,” when they want lim. — In truth J/aud 
is not an allegory, it is only a wild, carelessly written poem, 
“full of sound and fury,” but too often “signifying nothing.” 

But is this the poetry which Alfred ‘Tennyson should pre- 
set us ? In the prime of existence; living as he pleases ; with 
no necessity to fear to-day lest to-morrow may bring its galling 
struggles of sordid poverty—thus placed in life, with the great 
field of nature and of the human heart, with all their phases of 
hope, and love, and ever changing, yet ever living passion— 
why has he written this Maud? We who has been tender ; 
so deep in pathos; so fierce in the energetic expression of 
wild and bitter feeling; he who was himself so earnest a 
lover, and so truea painter of material nature, making her 
beauties more beautiful by the hues of his own bright, sunny 
laney,—was Maud the poem for him to write? Heaven knows, 
the prizes of life are few, and are only attainable after the dust 
and sweat of the arena have been endured : but, if the prizes of 
common life be thus difficult to secure, surely the Poet’s 
Wreath is, in this age, the most doubtful in attainment of all; 
why then should he, who has borne it honorably away, be care- 
less of the lustre of its ever sparkling sheen, or forget that if it 
shine not amongst the great poets of the past,—those “ Lights 
of the world and demi-gods of fame,” it shincs not at all. 

4 — that Moxon has sold 3,000, or mie. ae 
dimibad Ay aot, of Maud : 3,000, or 5,000 people < 
Alfred Te Allred “Tennyson as a Poet have been forced, by 
po inyson himself, to suspend their judgment, and to 

sider that he may be, after all, but a verse-spinning, prose-in- 
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verting, phrase-monger. What Moxon may sell, or may no 
sell, is no longer the question: he cannot sell future poems 
of Alfred Tennyson, if they be not far superior in composition, 
in fancy, and in thought to Maud; and such a poem as the 
world now demands the Laureate can never more write unless 
he keep before lis mind the philosophy of Wordsworth’s 
thought, and can cry, addressing Poetry, 


“ Be mute who will, who can, 
Yet will I praise thee with impassion’d voice ! 
Me didst thou constitute a priest of thine 
[n such a temple as we now behold, 
Rear’d for thy presence; therefore am [ bound 
To worship, here and every where.” 


If this be his spirit, Tennyson can once more claim readers 
by hundreds of thousands ; but if the maudlin J/aud style be 
repeated, few will “vex the poet’s mind” by criticism— for 
few will read the poctaster’s verses. 



















































Ant. I—JOHN BANIM. 


PART VI. 


LIRR IN FRANCE, ILLNESS. LELTERS. DISPUTES WITIT PUB- 
LISHERS. COMPOSITION OF “THE SMUGGLER,” AND OF “THE 
PWARY BRIDE.’ WRITES DRAMATIC PIECES FOR THOMAS 
ARNoLp. “TILE DEATH FETCH, OR THE STUDENT OF GOTTIN- 
GEN,” REPRESENTED AT THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE : 
STRICTURES OF “(THE TIMES” ON ITS PLOT. LETTERS. 
ILLNESS OF BANIMW’S MOTHER: BEAUTIFUL TRAITS OF HER 
LOVE FOR JOUN. LETTERS. DEATIL OF OLD MRS. BANIM, 
LEITERS. KINDNESS OF FRIENDS IN BOULOGNE, TROUBLES 
OF AUTHORSHIP. DISPUTES WITH, AND LOSSES BY, PUBLISI!- 
ERS. WRITES FOR THE “* ANNUALS.” LETTERS. ILL HEALTH 
AND PECUNIARY EMBARRASSMENTS. A SON BORN. SICK OF 
THE CHOLERA ; A RELAPSE, PUBLICATION OF © THE CHAUNT 
OF THE CHOLERA.” PUBLICATION OF “THE MAYOR OF 
WINDGAP,” AND OF MISS MARTIN’S “f CANVASSING,” IN NEW 
SERIES OF “TALES BY THE O'HARA FAMILY.” ~~ LETTERS, 
VISIT OF MRS. BANIM TO LONDON. DEBT AND EMBARRASS- 
MENT, AFPPECTING LETTER. APPEAL ON BANIM’S BEHALF 
IN “THE SPECTATOR,” AND BY STERLING, ‘TILE THUNDERER, 
IN “THE TIMES.’ LETTER FROM BANIM TO “ THE TIMES.” 
MEETINGS IN DUBLIN, CORK, KILKENNY, AND LIMERICK, IN 
AID OF BANIM. REPORT OF THE DUBLIN MEETING: MORRISON’S 
LARGE ROOM GIVEN FREE OF CHARGE FOR THE MELTING: 
THE LORD MAYOR PRESIDES:; SHEIL’S SPEECH : THE RESO- 
LUTIONS AND NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS AND COMMITTEE. 
COMMITTEE ROOM OPENED AT MORRISON’S HOTEL: P. COS- 
TELLOE AND SAMUEL LOVER APPOINTED HONORARY SECRE- 
TARIES.  LIBERALITY OF THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
LETTERS. A SON BORN. REMOVAL TO PARIS. LETTERS. 
LINES “TO THE COLOSSAL ELEPHANT ON TIIE SITE OF THE 
BASTILE.” ILL WEALTH; COPY OF OPINION ON HIS CASE 
BY FRENCH AND ENGLISH SURGEONS. VIOLENT REMEDIES : 
THEIR UNHAPPY RESULT. LETTERS. ANXIETY TO RETURN TO 
AILKENNY, THE JOURNEY FROM PARIS TO BOULOGNE ; 
AUSHAPS BY THE WAY ; LINES, —“ ‘THE CALL FROM HOME.” 


°F hether Hope and I shall ever become intimate again in 
its world, CXCC pt on t}) 1e pilgrimage to th ene xt, is very 


rahe Wrote Robert Southey to Henry Taylor, when gricf 
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17% Pith TIME QUAKIRMELY Heyvibny 


and sickness Were Upon linn; sO oil Was tow wath pout daly 
Hani, praying, amidst strange scenes and ways of life iy his 
Mrench home, that he, and Hope, muvht onee eam “beeow 
pritioiale od Like South y, he never censed ‘it pratised init 
labo } if Was a sweet labor which duit) sanetitiod, and thus 
hoping wiriininl hope, and work wigs it Spoil jiliy seul pains, di 
first months of residenee in Botloune were pi ed. And what 
months of stall rihige were thie sof Montlis bee Whipeda thy 

past of life, with all its grriefs rial JOVS | with all its a pirat 
and lonvings-—come to frutlion or Go fabian eenied ba 
dreams of a fe vered sleep, and nothine wa Vat thi Jiresent w 
ifs woes, nothing to be ‘ but a future at whose entranec | 
sickness, and want, and disappointment When boy euied 
lrilitest 
sickness prostrats tian, and, tall the bitterness of bit 


he felt the truth of Pennyson’s thought, snd knew 


when fame and fortune were about te b! 


"That a sorrows crown of sorrow is rememberme bape 
thitiers 


11] health Wiis not, however, tly only misfortune darken 
period, ae liacl, whl { resin af | {t) tiPhie, 
commenced the composition of a novel entitled 77 


li a work tye entered pon new seenes of it all ( 


raehey heyne wal hh, the netion Ly ae Haeed Hi fthie mer iboul 
hood of Pasthourne sand the seenery wine desermbed trom f 

barvedse per cit and his residenee. The manus rip of th 

Wiis placed it the hands of the publisher ni the month 


December, | S24), and thy hook Wiis fo live aa ie red ¢ iy ay 


the following year ; buat iar was siek ane le I less Ul brane 


sahilinte 
CTEspouite ns fo terms arose between nuthor and pruoe er 


ryoas 


wearying and violent letters passed hetween thems no prog 


as fo final terns was mad ' anid aa), fave ch Chenne , thi piatter ress 


ar Wiis nat, anitdst all thie M4 troubles, il : byaaf if seein 


as al Providenee had ordered that all his efforts to keep 
name before the reading portion of the mation should fail. 
Whiulst th disputes relating to Vhe NSimuagler conus 
anim wrote another fale, entitled lhe Dwar} fridé, Kyat | 
publisher ni Whose hands if was placed bo pul beable , 
bankrupt hefore the printing had been eommenced, a 
ellorts to discover the nmiamuse Pipl ainongel his papers wer 
Viln 


ay eather if 
Plus, twice baflled in the pursuit of fame, and in neither) 
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stance through his own fault, (ana how he felt (his forced absence 
of his name from before the public the reader kKnows,-—-lie feared 
if as a step towards oblivion) there Wiis yel fi ee er source of 
revret, and one whieh neither money nor faeie publishers 
could remove--his mother was dying=-dyimg, and her own 
“oraw bawn’’ far away, and never more in life was she to see 
him. She had been all during all the year E829, and at 
the commencement of TS880, she was only able to move, 
witli assistance, from her bed chamber to a littl sitting room 
AOU, She loved to lier itt this latter POGUE, tbs Tbh it 
John used to sits here he had sketeled for her a portrait of 
hinisedt, whi 1 naw Hung pon the wall, and Wiis NO poling ed that 
ih was the first object on which her eye could rest on entering 
the apartinient And, ih tlits humble rool, dluialy there Hhitgr it 
be witnessed one of the most fouehing scenes that the faney 
i uli bOvU Moving slowly fran hie t hea ehanibe r, the me 
ther tottered to a chair placed before Jolin’s Porcraie | ahie 
sat, ana eazed pon i, fost oan thoughts in Chase thouelits 
Which have hee ns truly called © bitter sweet,” then she 
hent her head as af in deep comutmon with God, and 
giving still upon the picture, she ‘blessed herself, and 
commenced her morning praver, during which she never 
moved her eyes from the portrait | 


; nid as she prayed, tears 


ri Hed dow hie r fee; thus, slie looked, and prayed, ania Vi pt, 
uh exe nplified tliat exquisite reflection of Cow pe 


“Aud while the wings of Puney stillare free, 
And | ean view this mine show of thee, 
Tine lias but half sueeeeded in his theft 

Thiyse If ve mov'd, thy pow'r to soothe me left.” 


Dunny the closing months of her life, Mrs, anim was 
unable to leave her hed, and then the portrait was pliced in 
her room, where she eould look por af constantly, Jolin 
longed to see her onee more, but his health was not sufliewnt 
lO enable lim to bear the fatuue of the journey, wid he wrote 
tO Michael as follows p< 9 , 


" Houlogue, Muay Yad, I S3u, 
My dear Michael, 


| Mm now a paralysed man, walking with muelt difficulty. 
I nove slowly and cautiously, assisted D a stick, and any 
#00d person's arm charitable « nonvh to aid me, [tts not to 
“ld to your trouble that f thus describe myself, 1 only tell 





siaheeiteiamtentinentiigtemiica tear ae ee - , 
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you to prepare you at home for the change. I look well, and 
my spirit is yet uncrippled. Go to my mother’s bed-side as 
soon as you receive this, and say w hat you can for me. | 
think she need not know that Iam so lame.” 


In the month of June, 1830, just seven weeks after the 
date of this letter, old Mrs. Banim died, and the announee- 
ment of her death came with a crushing effect upon the 
already weakened energies of her son—a son who mieht mos! 
truly proclaim himself, ‘tender and only beloved in the sight of 
my mother.” He declared that he had never before known 
sorrow, and was quite unmanned and prostrated by the crowd 
of calamities which had gathered around and burst upon him, 
in his time of sorest and most pressing need ; and in a parox- 
ysm of grief and disappointment, he thus wrote to Michael:— 

“ Boulogne, duly Ath, 130. 
My dear Brother, 


You will naturally ask yourself, ‘ Why has not John writ- 
ten??) My dear Mich: icl, L could not, and I have noe xplanation, 
ouly, | could not. And now | have not a single word to the 
purpose to say, although after a fortnight’s silence, 1 do write. 
The blow has not yet left me master of myself. A blow in- 
deed it was. Your letter was suck lenly thrust into my hi and, 
and the color of the wax told me, at a glance, that my mother 
had left me. I fell to the ground, without hi: aving opened it ; 
I anticipated the contents. You tell me to be tranquil. It 
isin vain. LT never felt anguish before. Yet it is true, that 
the certainty of the spiritus alised lot of our mother, is a errand 
consolation ; so also is the cert; uinty that she died in the arms 
of those she loved and who loved her. 

Not a very long time shall elapse, if I live, till we meet i 
Kilke Mny. My ‘wanderings, with God’s leave, must end 
there.” 


Time healed this wound ; with some slight return of health 
his spirits revived. The quarrel with the publisher of The 
Smug: yler was arrange d, and it was agreed that the book should 
— early in the year 1882; employment as a contributor 
to the Annuals and M: agazines was obtained, and now as ever, 
Thomas Arnold was ready to accept Banim’s little pieces 1 
the English Opera House. 

These pieces were light and ephemeral, and, thoug zh ge 
ally successful, were not of a character to secure 4 place 
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amonast the stock plays of the theatre. One, however, en- 
titled The Death Fetch, or The Student of Gottingen, was very 
successful. It was an adaptation of The Fetches, in the first 
series of Tules by the O'Hara Family, and The Times thus 
commented upon it. We must, however, bear in mind that 
these strictures would now appear out of place, schooled as 
we have been, by the diablerie and double-shuflling of Ze 
Corsican Brothers. The critique is as follows :— 


“Tt is a dramatie resurrection of the story of ‘The Fetches,’ 
which is to be found in the ¢ Tales of the O'Hara Family,’ and has 
been introduced to the stage by Mr. Banim, the author of those 
tales, Considering that it is exceedingly difficult, through the me- 
dium of a dramatic entertainment, to impress the minds of an au- 
dience with those supernatural imaginings, which each individual 
may indulge in while reading a volume of the mysterious and won- 
derful, we think Mr. Banim has manifested considerable adroitiess 
inadapting his novel to the stage. We think, at the same time, 
that his abilities might have been much better employed. The 
perpetuation of the idea of such absurd phantasies as fetches and 
fairies—witches and wizards—is not merely ridiculous, but it is 
mischievous, ‘There was seareely a child (and we observed many 
present) who last night witnessed the ‘fetch’ or double of the Gottin- 
gen student and his mistress, and who recollects the wild glare of Miss 
Kelly's eye, (fatuity itself, much less childhood, would have marked 
it,) that will not tremble and shudder when the servant withdraws 
the light from the resting-place of the infant. Such scenes cannot 
be useful to youth ; and, leaving the skill of the actor out of the 
question, we know not how they can give pleasure to age. This 
theatre was ostensibly instituted as a sort of stay and support to 
levimitate ‘English opera;’ and we feel convinced that one well- 
written English opera, upon the model of the old school—that 
school so well described by General Burgoyne, in his preface to his 
own excellent work, ‘The Lord of the Manor,’ would do more 
credit to the proprietor of this theatre, and bring more money to 
his treasury, than ‘a wilderness of /rankensteins and Fetches.’ ”’ * 


The assistance derived from his pay asa play-wright and 
Magazine contributor was not, as the reader may readily un- 
derstand, sufficient to support him in his illness; and thus 
embarrassments became more involved. During the greater 
part of the year 1830, and during the whole of 1531, Ins 
letters, though few, were entirely occupied by complaints of 
his sicknesses and of his poverty. A son was born to hin in 


S I. . - ; oar 
resid the Death Fetch” was performed in Boulogne, during Banim’'s 
medee there: it was translated into French by a fricud ; during the 
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ince of the piece all children were removed from the theatre 
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IS31, and here he found, mingled with his gladness at the 
event, a new sorrow for his wants; but still, as his child 
smiled, he hoped that Heaven would smile with it, and thus 
hopeful he toiled onward until the commencement of the vear 
1882, when he wrote these few brave, pitiable lines to his 
brother — 


“ Boulogne, January 20th, 1832. 
My dear Michael, 
bed legs are quite gone, and I suffer agony in the extreme, 
tL try to work for all that.” 


Michael, upon receipt of these lines, wrote to him, asking 
information as to his position in regard of money matters, and 
this short note was the re ply _— 


“ Boulogne, February 25th, 1832. 
My dear Michael, 

Yes, it is but too true, | az embarrassed, more so than | 
ever expected to be. By what means? — By extravagance? 
My receipts, and my living since the day I Jeft England, would 
contradict that. By castle building ? No,— Tun Visiration 
or Gop ” 


Whilst thus afilicted he could still serve Michael, and at 
this same time in which these letters were written, le was 
reading and correcting Michael’s tale, Zhe Ghost Hunter and 
his Family, and The Mayor of W indgap. The former was, as 
we have already shown, founded upon a dramatic skete! hh fur- 
wished by John Banim, and was published in Ze Lidrary of 
Romane e; edited by . itch Ritchie; the latter appe: ared in the 
third series of Zales by the PF ifore Fanily, to whl hich Mi $s 
\lartin contribute a ‘admirable s story of [rish life, Canvass: 

In this year (1832) the cholera was epidemic in Boulog 

and Banim was attac ‘ed by it. Weak and worn t aia we 
kuow him to have bee ny he struggled through it, an d then he 
relapsed, and after a fearful struggle he survived the second 
attack. Weak and shatte red i in body for ever, weak and shat 
tered for a time iu mind, this noble-hearted man, who bi ad § 80 
long fonght against sorrow, and pain, and disap pointment, th 
wrote to a Du blin friend, then a politics al and literary le: 

and now discharging the duties of an important and onero' 
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“ November 25h, 1832. 


Sir,—Your generous letter to me on a former occasion is 
my sole inducement to address you now upon, literally, the 
question of my life or death. nn 

Friends, among whom were my physicians, have kindly 
suggested some such application as the present on their own 
part ; but there are certain avowals which I prefer making in 
my own person, 

When I had last the honor of writing to you, [ was engaged 
on two works, from which I had been promised results suifi- 
cient to re-establish my independence ; onea novel, the ‘ Dwarf 
Bride’; the other a drama, the ‘Conseript’s Sister” When 
the first was nearly completed, my publisher, Mr. Cochrane, 
Waterloo Place, became a bankrupt, and legal advice induced 
me to lay it by, and begin three other volumes; of these | 
finished two, (one tale in two volumes), and was proceeding 
with the third volume, when I took the cholera and had a 
relapse. ‘The consequent loss of time and increased expense 
pressed me to dispose of these two volumes. No regular 
novel publisher would treat for less than three volumes, and I 
was glad to dispose to Mr. Leitch Richie, for his forthcoming 
‘library of Romance,’ the tale in question at a very low rate : 
meantime, my ‘Conscript’s Sister’ ran at the English Opera 
every night till the close of the season; but owing to the ne- 
cessities of the manager brought me nothing. I then set to 
work at other things, until struck down in such a manner that 
my medical advisers interdicted mental exertion for some time, 
at the peril of loss of life, (1 refer to their certificates,) thouga 
with very good hopes, that if allowed rest, freedom froin 
troubles, and change of climate, I should rally and be able to 
goon. ‘The malady which now so sorely afflicts me has been 
creeping on me the last ten years, ever since | was 23—(I am 
not yet 34)—the result of too much labour. In truth, of 
more than twenty known volumes I have written, and of treble 
their quantity of matter in periodicals, within the ten years 
alluded to, no three pages have been penned free of bodily 
torture ; which at last ends in depriving me (temporarily, my 
physicians sav, should this application suceced) of the use of 
my limbs and brains. 

Under these circumstances, with their inevitable conse- 
rire not only want of present and future funds, but heavy 
Geots, incurred through sheer necessity, my literary friends, 
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French and English, advise me to solicit temporary ajd from 
those favored individuals of my country who are known (as 
you are). for literary eminence, or as admirers aud patrons of 
literature, and to whom, at the same tinie, it lias pleased God 
to aflord the means (without inconveniencing themselves) of 
saving for lis family the life of a man who is considered by, 
perhaps, too parti: al friends, to have some claims on national 
sympathy and protection, The grounds assumed by those 
friends to justify so flattering an expect: ition are as follows — 
The circulation of my books through the United Kingdon ; 
their re-printing in America ; their having been translated into 
Mrench and German; and their uniform political tendeney, 
viz., the formation of a good and affectionate fecling between 
Kugland and Ireland. In my own name I add, that until the 
hand of ileaven visited me, [am conscious of having passed 
from early youth a life of industry, always with a view to in- 
te ndence. For instance, (and I quote facts easily ascer- 
tainable) that at seventeen 1 obtained the first prize as the 
first draughtsman in the Dublin Academy of Arts ; that at 
nineteen L wrote into wide circulation a W hig Journal (Lhe 
Leinster Journal) wm my native city of Kilkenny ; at twenty- 
one I received a vote of thanks from a eeneral meeting o! ‘the 
artists of Ireland, for my advocacy with ‘he Irish Government 
of their dem: ails for an incorporated academy, which they 
now possess ;* that at twenty-two | produced a successful 
tragedy, Damon and Pythias, at Covent-garden ; that at 
twenty-live L was known, at least as a national novelist, even 
though of an humble order, to European literature ; aud that 
since that period, I have written twenty successiul novels and 
five suecesstul dramas. And L trust most respectfully that 
you will not consider this mere idle boast, but rather as a prool 
of my deep and conscientious anxiety to show that no habitual 
want of the pride of independenc ‘forces me now before you. 
My friends suggest to me to add, that they consider me 
called on to make Known my position, in order to atlord to the 
atiluent protectors 0 f literature the O}) ps rtur TAY of saving We 
from death in wii from the misfortune of not having 
known in time how much might have been accomplis! ied lor 
my family and inyself by a prompt app al to their generosity. 
lt becomes necess arv toe xplain within what time my ure mut 
necessities require ¢ fectual re lief, During the two years and 


bY, Soo. 


*Sce Ihisu Quanrerty Review, Vol. IV. . 15. p-p- 
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a-half of, I trust, unmerited disappointment, | am in debt 
€400; this I must settle before Christmas, or in my present 
state of health, go to prison. A further sum will be required 
for travelling hence, and living two years In a more favourable 
climate, every step increasing the expense of a helpless invalid . 
but this latter sum would not be absolutely necessary tll early 
next spring, before which time T am not advised to leave 
Joulogne. For immediate necessities Mrs. Banim would now 
thankfully accept a part of the first-named sum, as she leaves 
home without a franc in the house, and borrowing the money 
for her journey. And now, sir, 1n conclusion, if J have not 
minutely described my melancholy feelings on this occasion, 
or sufficiently expressed my sense of the very great trouble to 
which I expose you by this application, believe me it is not 
from a want of understanding my own position, or of duly 
estimating yours. 1 have the honor to be, Xe. 
Joun Bantu.” 


Thus, in mind and body, “ weary and worn,” he seemed 
incapable of exertion; and yet, amid his own terrible sufferings, 
he had, at this very period, written the following lines, which 
were, a few months afterwards, published by Cochrane & Co., 
of Waterloo-place, London :— 


CHAUNT OF THE CHOLERA. Ile knows that I can pass them, 
As they whisper there of me, 
And at midnight deep be with him 
In his chamber, lonelily 
And o’er his slumbers bending 
My dark and spasimy face, 
Breathe out the breath which maketh 
A pest-house of the place— 


From my proper clime and subjects, 
In my hot and swarthy East, 

North and Westward 1 am coming 
For a conquest and a feast— 

And I come not until challenged, | 
Through your chilly lands to roam !— 

Asa bride ye march'd to woo me, 


And in triumph led me h ! 
ome! : : F 
And with ny spume-lips kiss him — 


Your mighty one of Russia, And with my shaking hand 


He wanted slaves the more, Press down his heart, and press it, 
And in my East he sought them, Till its throb is at a stand— 
From his frozen Baltic shore— Low laughing, while an horror 
He sought them ! and he found them !— His despot eye-ball dimns— 
vy — found with them too? My knarled aims twined round him, 
, HO. my brother-tyrant, And my cramp'd and knotty limbs! 
Am I less a Czar than you? 
He deems me an Avenger ! Kings !—tell me my commission, 
That in rage I sally forth As from land to land I go, 
Blow for blow to give him ° And the time, and place, and season, 
in his distant howling North ' For ine my strength to show ? 
That for Persia first I smote him! Am I here and there, so near ye, 
That for Poland now Il smite ! To watch ye, every one, 
That hurra!—I killfor I reedom For justice, and for judgment, 
When Freedom wars with Might ' And the changes drawing on! 
He is in his lazaretto, With the shadow of my coming, 


ith ¢ » +> 
While mee triple guards around, _Why dol shadow oer 
Do blacken ~ 2 tens of thousands, The Spree’s thrice-regal waters, 
And by bepeth ¢ ie ground ; The imperial Danube 8 roar ? 

et he is pt skin, scape me— Crown'd rulers of the rivers! 
For he bnewe + ne still, In your hearts my question scan - 

When now’ Ro wate ican bar me, Ho, ho! I bide an answer! 
ould work my will ! For mercy if I can. 
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Not yet appear my foot-prints 
On the ocean-kingedorn's strand— 
Not yet my Seud-wing’s rustle | 
Is heard in Gallia’s land ;— 
All ye unshackled people! 
Hold bravely what ye've won— 
With Freedom exorcise me, 
Until my race be run! 


Ho! on a land more Western 
Observing her I've stood— 
Must 7 disarm the cravenus 
Who are kept to spill her blood— 
And save that man a vengeance 
Who is brooding o'er the doom 
Of his unborn infant, butcher'd 
Ken through its mother's womb ? 


Earth ! tell me my commission, 
As from land to land I go, 
And the time, and place, and season, 
For me my strength to show! 
Mankind! declare the limit 
Of my stay and scope with you! 
Come— prophesy the ending 
Of the work I have to do! 


Ye cannot! ye are cringing, 

Ail Earth, to measure Mg! 
As if ve were, already, 

rhe worms ye soon may be— 
Surface of meanest reptiles 

The only living things 
Left on a world, in eclipse 

By the spreading of my wings! 
Ye cannot-—and ve dare not! 

From the mouarch On his throne, 
And the statesman in his closet, 

fo the wretch of skin and bone 
Who begs the crumb which keepeth 

A spark of life in him 
Fach thinketh of the glaring 

Uf my pest-eyes, filma’d and dim! 


Amd the monarch, sideways glancing ' 
Upon the costly thing 
Which must give a pageant promise 
That he surely is a King, 
Thrills at the sickening notion 
Of Who may bea prey 
To my caresses, loathsome, 
Ere his coronation day! 


. 


And the statesman, calewating 
rhe hosts he would send out, 
Throws down his pen, and idly 
Stares round him in cold doubt, 
As the ley thought doth sefze him 
Of wo their might may stem — 
Yea, and who may be the wise-one 
lo make up the loss of them! 


He hears them onward tramping 
To the tramp of other feet— 

lle hears the hostile shouting 
Ut the armies ere they meet-— 

Hush !—at one side and the other, 
they are silent~and they stop — 

An unseen hand hath touch'd them! 
Down their weapons drop! 


And they reel about like drunkards, 
Ur infants in their play, 

And they fall, convulsed and bloated. 
And blind to the bright day 


And in heaps they stir and struggle 
Until at last all lie = 
Dead, by the noble river 
Which ionesomely runs by! 


‘ 


Hurra! could I not do it, 
What the coward shadows forth: 
Earth's puny hosts thus wither 
To show them their own worth! 
While brother calls to brother, 
Agape for brother's blood— 
To confound them there, together 
Hurra! were it not cood ? 
Who can tell me my commission 
As from land to land I go, 
And the time, and place, and seas 
For me my might to show ? 
Mankind ! declare the limit 
Of my stay and scope with you! 
Come, prophesy the ending 
Of the work LT have to do! 
A promise, vague and fearful, 
W hose fultiller I mi i\ be! 
Ha! good and true believers, 
Fix ye how your eves on Ine é 
Man's heart, is it not harden‘d, 
And proud exceedingly ? 
And am Icome to chasten 
For boasts and blasphemy ? 
To chasten, by Destroying! 
To spare not! till a few, 
Alone, be left in tremblings, 
Earth's people to renew, 
And to ery--" There te a Godhead ! 
* And man his anger braved! 
* And to raise a race to fear Him, 
* We, lonely-ones are saved {" 


Her sages who believe not! 
Unto yourselves ve say, 
That in death, and in corruption, 
From the world have pass'd away 
Her live-things, strange and an 
And the rottings of that past 
(rave ve your words and wisdom 
And ye are but ber last— 


sent 
CITE 


Am I coming, am I coming, 
To change it o'er again, 
And shape her new possessors — 
From the loathsome wreck of men‘ 
Philosophy console ye 
For the fate herself preclaims ! 
Die! Rot! and leave behind ye 
Nothing! not even names! 


Earth's insects all! her wise ones, 
Who scoff, or doubt, or fear, 
Ye have read her skies, and told her 
A Destrover draweth near! 
Lo! the prophets of that ruin 
Do prophesy the day os 
When the errant terror rusher 
To blaze her heart away! 


How say ye? am I with ye, 
As a friend, for such an hour 
When agony, and madness, 
And nought else shall have } 
To touch, for God, in season, 
Your callousness and price, 
And fit ye, and submit y« 
To what ye may abide | 











































The angnish hour! the frantic! 
Before the havoc-one! 
When Earth with ye, ye with her, 
Are shrivell'd, stricken, gone ! 
When lifeless, and lightless, 
And colorless, and black, 
A lump of cindered chaos, 
She staggers in her track— 


And falling, and falling, 
Below the dive of thought, 
From among the specks of heaven 
Goes out, and is forgot 
By her myriad, myriad sisters, 
‘Who may still have leave to be, 
Lifting up their myriad voices 
Unto God's eternity ! 
The fearful hour! the frantic! 
Before the havoc-one ! 
The annihilator flaming, 
And whirling, thundering on! 
Your own faint sun effacing, 
As he your night-stars doth— 
Your day and night confounding, 
To make dread day of both! 


The hour of shrieks! the frantic! 
He swells above your head! 

Ye feel him ! though he spareth 
As yet to strike ye dead! 

He tortures ye! he blisters! 
The blood within your veins 

Is boiling! and all verdure 
Turns red upon your plains ! 


And from the lonesome places 
Four-footed things come in, 
And, unheeded, run amongst ye, 
And help your coward din— 
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Your horses and your cattle 
Break loose, and kick, and gore, 
And your household dogs do bite ye, 
Upon the household floor! 


And in crowds ye go together— 
All ye IL may have spared— 

The king, uncrown'd—the captain 
Ungirded—not unsear'd— 

The mean and ragged cripple— 
The foolish and the wise— 

The strong man, and the weak one 
Who did never win a prize— 


And Beauty—ah ! proud Beauty— 
How is it she appears 

Abroad, without her gay robes, 
And the jewels in her ears? 

And moves she now so graceful 
As when she used to greet 

The tinkling, which was timing 
The bound of her small feet ? 


Look up ! the growing horror 
Half covers o'er your sky! 
And near is no soft azure 
To refresh the scorching eye! 
And look abroad! your mountains 
Do move and work in spasms, 
And your hoar seas are uplifted, 
And their beds are yawning chasms! 


With lolling tongues ye hoarsely 
Cry out, and curse or pray—- 

Kneel down! kneel down! and wisely 
Dream on of such a day !— 

And what though I should smite ye 
Before it comes so near— 

Ho! were it not in merey, 
To make ye love or fear !— 


The little volume in which this Chauné appears, was entitled 
Chaunt of the Cholera. Songs for lreland ; and purported to 
be “ By the Authors of ‘The O’ Hara Tales,’ “The Smuggler,’ 
Ke.” Amongst the “ Songs for Ireland” are the following, 
which Banim, in a short introduction, stated to be an attempt 
to give to the Irish peasant some songs which he might sing 


with pleasure azd improvement. 
late Duke of Wellington, and referring to it, an old friend of 
amim's, now distinguished asa man of genius, and as an 


B 


The first song is of the 


artist, Writes to us; “I can never forget, that one summer’s 
evening, after Banim had taken up his residence at Windgap 
Cottage, I sat with him and poor Gerald Griffin in Banim’s 
little study, looking out on his smiling garden, and we asked 


Gerald to sing us a song. 


He commenced Banim’s lines on 


~? of \\ ellington, and at first John seemed careless, 
te a nes ent on, he recognised his own lines, and 
roy a : os art up and catch Griffin’s hand, all he could 
the t ’ > waved his handkerchief over his head, and as 

"tears stood in his eyes, he said—‘I did not think I had 


"niten any verses half so good.’” 
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AIR 
[. 
Iie said that he was not our brother— 
fhe mongrel! he said what we knew— 
No, Erin! our dear Island-mother, 
ife ne’er had his black blood from you! 
And what though the milk of your bosom 
Gave Vigor and health to his veins- 
lle was but a foul foreign blossom, 
blown hither to poison our plains! 


Il. 
Ile said that the sword had enslaved us— 
Phat still at its point we must kneel— 
The liar !-—though often it braved us, 
We cross'd it with hardier steel! 
This witness his Richardt -— our vassal! 
Hlis Lssexg—whose plumes we trod down 
liis Willy 8 ~whose peerless sword -tassel 
We tarnish'd at Limeric town ! 


Tit, 

No! falsehood and fend were our evils, 
While foree not a fetter could twine— 
Come Nerthmen,—come Normans,—come 

Devils! 
We gave them onr Sparth ' to the chine! 
And if once again he would trv us, 
fo the music of trumpet and drum, 
And no traitor among us or nigh us — 
Let him the Brigand! let him 
c nue! 


cone, 


The two following pieces are 


feeling 
secure 
species 


known as 


 souperism,” 


broad, is to be judged by the standard, down to which i 


“ The valley lay smiling before me” 


of triumph in the suecess of O'Connell’s 
Catholic emancipation, 
of propagandism in religion which is now, in Ireland, 
The humor of the latter, although 
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THE RECONCILIATION € 

| Arr—“ Sly Patrick :" 
Or, * Has sorrow thy young days shaded! 

I. 

| Tre old man he knelt at the altar, 
His enemy's hand to take, 

And at first his weak voice did falter 
And his feeble limbs did shake: 

For his only brave boy, his glory, 


i 
Had been stretched at the o}d inan’s feet. 
| A corpse, all so haggard and , 
By the hi nd Whic hi he Now jbl 
If, 
And soon the old man stopt sp 
And rage which had not 
From under his brows came break 
Up into his enemy's eve— 
And now his limbs were 1 
But his clench'’d hands his | n asl, 
And he look'd a tie sh to bet y 
i Revense for the boy he | 
iit. 
| But the old man he then glanced around 
j him, 


And thought of the place he was in, 
And thought of the promise which bound 
him, 


And thought that revenge was sin— 
And then, crying tears, like a woman, 
* Your hand!" hesaid —“ aye, (dat hand! 


And I do forgive you, foeman 
For the sake of our bleeding land ; 


illustrative of Baniin’s intense 
ts tu 
and of Ins contempt of that 


iy’. 


CilVvi 


’ 
> 


Was 


written, namely, a semi-religious, semi-political street ballad:— 


* Should the reader choose to select any 
aubicet in ISVS, these lines we ie 
addressed, he is requested to recollect that, 
since the passing of a great measure, crati 
tude has wholly effaced from the minds 
aud hearts of Lrishmen the hostility which 
they had previously felt towards a creat 
( course the verses do not at 


; levy 
uo whom, 


personage. 
allapply at present: they may, however, 
stand asa true record of former 


dewn by a judicions concilia- 


ay 
fecilnits, 


pow calmed 


tion 

¢ Kichard Il.: he mare the first attempt 
ata regular conquest of Ireland in the field, 
and clowal his campaicn against young 


Arthur Mac Murchad O Kava 
senting that the settle 
pay an ant } 
country, 


ah, by con- 
rs of the pale should 
ting in the 


+ In the county of Ws ford is a pl ce 
called “ the pass of plames,” from the great 
stay f base x's iruiy Ww hich took place 
ie. iter this event, we find him writing 


that of 24,000 veteran troops, 


with whom he had come to Irelan 1, uncer 


| a promise to conquer it for blizabet, | 
had but about 4,000 reimaiilig, a” 
ends his curious letter (after deciarng 
the impossibility of quelling the qu : 
enemies in the field) by advising Pet 
of extermination, by destroying er 
cattle, and stragglers, men, women, = 


Mount joy cart 


which wh ’ 
it was Beaver 


ot which 


ehildren, 


effect: but 


suceessor who reaped the advanhi te 
§ William HEL, who was beaten by asi 
and distressed garrison, at Limeric, @ 
compelled to raise the siege ; 
rhe formidable weapon deserves 
Spencer, a blow from 
arm to match —used, in his tim 
a rider in two halves, trom the sae 
saidie! 
« The facts of these veracs * 4 
little mountain-chapel, 
Clare, at the time when efforts > , 
foput an ¢ nd to the fachen-n, > 


Irish peasantry. 
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— 


ee 


I 


JOHN BANIM. 


Arn—" The Boyne Water.”* | 


Jury the first, in Ennis town, 
There was a glorious battle, 


Though not a man did there go down, 


Nor not a cannon rattle ; 


And vet ‘twas strength and courage, too, 
Phat put them to the rout, boys— 


he courage to be blunt and true, 
And for ourselves speak out, boys. 


Il, 


fefore that day, they used to say 
That we could make nofight, boys, 
Unless the pike did clear our way— 


And, faith, we thought them right, boys; | 


Rut we and they were both astray, 


For, under new-found guides, boys, | 


Without the pike we fought that day— 
Aud we won the fight, besides, buys. 


Hil. 


Before that day, they used to say 
That cratures in frieze coats, boys, 

Were only fit to screech “ Hurra!” 
Whoever ask'd their votes, boys; 

Although ould Ireland's precious tears, 
Rebuking them, did drop, boys, 

And her mild cross uprear'd through years, 
Did wave to bid them stop, boys. 


IV. 





But now we wonder what they'll say 
When their mistake they see, boys, 


And reckon, from that well won day, 
That their serfs no more we'll be, boys— 
That we can take a manful part, 
For cross and country both, boys— 
That the frieze may wrap a manful heart, 
As well as finer cloth, boys! 


Vv 


Before that day, they used to say, 

That when we ought to think, boys, 
For what we screech'd our votes away, 
for the drink, boys: 
But, though the sun came strong that day, | 

And almost scorch'd us up, boys, 

We waited to “ give them their tay,"'t 


We could n't 


Afore we took a sup, boys! 
VL 


Ould friends of ours were there, that day, 
With the steel for all our throats, boys 
But from the raps we turn'd away, 
To beat them—with our votes, boys; 
And the sojer-chaps, both red and blue, 
their cannon, they drew near, 


With 
boys— 


But red and blue, we bet them, too, 
With just one Irish cheer, boys! 


Vil. 


= ‘twas a sight worth looking at! 
a ‘cir caps and feathers tall, boys, 
an army come to kill poor Pat, 
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And then to see how one strong thought, 
And one good blast of breath, boys, 
To nothing all their grandeur brought 
These sons of fire and death, boys: 
VITL, 
Ay! as that parting cheer we cheer'd 
To send them to their beds, boys, 
And as their open files we clear'd 
With Dan above our heads, boys— 
Who then was strong’ ‘The sojer grand, 
A hireling for his pay, boys, 
Or we, the tillers of God's land, 
Unarnui'd, but free, that day, boys! 
IX, 
A glorious battle, fought and won, 
by heads and hearts—not hands, boys— 
Yet worth the whole that we have done 
With all our nightly bands, boys— 
And it has shown us there's more strength 
In Union, wise and cool, boys, 
Than ina pike, a mile in length, 
And a giant that’s a fool, boys. 


xX. 
Ould Shamust fought another fight 
On the first day of July, boys, 
And Ais field show'd another sight, 
When from it he did fly, boys— 
Yor there lay Ireland's loyal youth, 
Too stiff to run away, boys, 
And, what was worse—to tell God's truth— 
Ould Shamus lost the day, boys. 
XL 
But, “ July the first,” it comes about 
Again, and ‘tis our own, boys! 
Without a drop of blood, without 
One widow's sigh or groan, boys! 
So, hurra! hurra! and let us pray 
For all our future fights, boys, 
Bloodless, though bould, like this, to-day, 
For all our future rights, boys. 


THE NEW REFORMATION. 





Aun —“ Oh, did you hear 
What rearing cheer 
Was had at Paddy's Wedding, O'" 





I 
Oh, did you hear 
What roaring cheer, 
What brave new coats and breeches, O, 
And new shoes, too, 
For all of you, 
Whose ould brogues wanted stitches, O, 
Were ready got, 
When that they thought 
The popish of this nation, 0, 
To dress, and do, 
And feed into 
Their grand new Reformation, 0? 
Diddheradoo ! 
Hubbabubboo ! 
Their grand new Keformation, 0! 





With gan, and soord, and all, boys— 


That, in a shake, 
They swore would make 








oe 
The favorite Orange song goes to this 


air, and its first lines are— 


“July the first, in Old Bri 
} st, ridge town 
There was ¢ glorious battle—" 


Its own of our poor nation, 0! 
¢ Equivalent to “quit scores with 

| them" -used on a remarkable occasion 

| during the Clare Election. 

i + James IL 
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Tl. 
Their cause to prop, 
The praty-crop 
That year fail d in ould Erin, 0; 
And hungry sowls, 
Wid windy bow'ls, 
And duds apast all wearin’, 0, 
To Cavan went, 
And home were sent 
Well coated and soft hearted, O, 
Who, all the way, 
To the Saints did say— 
“Och! it's we that are convarted, 0! 
With your diddheradoo ! 
And your hubbabubboo ! 
And your grand new Reformation, 0! 
That, in a shake, 
Itsown will make 
Of onr poor bastely nation, O!" 


ILL. 
A nate young crop 
Meantime did pop 
Up through ould Erin, gratis, O— 
Which, when they found, 
The raps turn’d round 
Again, wid the new praties, O— 
Saying—“ As fine saints, 
And Protestants, 
We et your good mate dinners, 0, 
But the praty-food 
Must now be chew'd 
By common popish sinners, 0' 
Diddheradoo ! 
Hubbabubboo ! 
Your grand new Reformation, 0! 
That, in a shake, 
Ye swore would make 
Its own of Ireland's nation, 0!" 
IV. 
The saints crew cross 
At thelr dead loss, 
And at such popish traison, 0 
And, day by day, 
I'm loth to say, 
For the same they got more raison, 0; 
Some convarts fell, 
Through fear of hell, 
Back to the ould persuasion, O~ 
Some did demand 
Too much in hand 
To work out their salvation, O; 
Diddheradoo ! 
Hubbabubboo ! 
ihe grand newReformation, O! 
Sure, in a shake, 
its own ‘twill make 
Uf our benighted nation, O! 


7. 
Tom Hews did crave, 
His sow] to save, 
A pair of shoes so dainty, O— 
For the Romish rogues 
Alone wear brogues, 
\nd the shoes are nate and sainty, O :—. 
And the saints said » \ es,” 
But nevertheless, 
Wid the brogues they thought to blind 
him, O :;— 
“No,” says Tom Hews, 
“ You promised—shoes"’— 


And he left the brogues behind him. 0 ;— 


QUARTERLY 
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| “ Diddheradoo | 
And hubbabubboo 
Your grand new Reformation, ©! 
Is this the way 
Ye think to pay 
The convarts of the nation, 0 7" 
VI. 
In church, you know, 
From hait, below, 
(And faith, I like their notion. 0) 
The saints contrive 
To keep alive 
The warinth of their devotion, 0; 
And, to be snre, 
Down in the flure 
They've holes made in ould iron, 0, 
Through which the hait 
Comes up, complate, 
And you never see the firin’, 0: 
Diddheradoo' 
And hubbabubboo ! 
Your grand new Reformation, 01 
And, looek and speed 
To the snuggest creed 
That's prach'd in Paddy's nation. 0° 
VII. 


Not knowing this, 
Poor Bridget Twiss, 
Bent on her recantation, 0, 
Stood over the holes, 
Till she thought the coals 
Of red-hot hell her station, O; 
And her petticoat 
Did puff and float, 
By the hait swell d like a bladder, 0 
Then Breedge ran out, 
Wid her murther-shout, 
And swore ‘twas the divvle liad her 
** Diddheradoo ! 
Hubbabubboo ! 
Is this your Reformation, 0% 
f Oeh! here I'm back, 
Ye bastely pack, 
To the ould faith of the nation, © 
VIII. 


Ould blind Moll Roe, 
Her zale to show, 

Of a Friday et their bacon, 0. 
And the spare rib claw 
Stuckin her maw 

The first bite she had taken, 0 
Then sore she baw! d, 
And loudly call d 

On the saints above for marcy, 0, 
Crying in her race, 
As she quit the place 

“ Och, where are you, father Dar 
Ullaloo ! 
And my curse on you. 

For one grand Reformation, VU. 
That makes us ate 
Your divvie's mate 

Of a Friday, in this nation, 0! 


IX. 


These things, and mor’, 

The saints made sore. 
Until at last ‘twas tould ‘em, 0, 

That not a rap 

They did entrap, a 
But to the priest had soul’dem, “; 


cy, ot 





















And, worse than that, 


Ould father Pat 


Was spreading through the nation, O, 
Among themselves, 
By tens and twelves, 

The truth of a Reformation, O! 


Diddheradoo ! 


Now what'll they do 
Wid their grand new Reformation, 0, 


That, in a shake, 


They swore would make 
Its own of our poor nation, O? 


x 


Lord Farnham tax'd 
His brains and ax‘d 
His lady for direction, O-— 
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And, says she, “ My Lord, 
Upon my word, 
The day of true election, O, 
Ts not 80 near 
As we did hear, 
For this benighted nation, 0, 
So, till it comes, 
Let's save our crumbs 
For the next new Reformation, 0!” 
So, Ullaloo! 
And wirrasthroo ! 
Their grand new Reformation, 0, 
That now must take 
Some time to make 
Its own of Ireland’s nation, O! 


We have, at this length, inserted these verses, as many of 
them may never come before the reader ; the little book in 
which they appear being now one of those found only in the 
“various” bundles of the “ lots” of literary sale rooms. 

The effects of the attacks of cholera on Banim’s health, 


were very, and lamentably, evident. 


He found himself 


incapable of continued exertion ; and at a time too when the 
price of exertion was most needed ; for, at the close of 1852 
a second son was born to him; but life they told him could 
only be preserved by a total cessation from all occupation. 
his was a hard sentence, and, much perplexed, he thus, an- 
houncing it, wrote to Michael :— 


** Boulogne, December 30, 1832. 


“It is impossible for me to go on. For the last six months 
Tam under the ban of the physicians, not to work, at the risk 
of my life. The ban continues for a year. In fact the cholera 
so shook me, that the partial paralysis of my limbs extended, 
and made free with my head. Idleness has made me better, 
and they give me hopes of health, and continuation of life, if I 
go on idling, and going about, in hired vehicles, and soforth. 


low is all this to end 2” 


_About three weeks after the date of this letter, Mrs. Banim 
visited London, for the purpose of arranging the payment of 
the bills which had been given in part payment of the copy- 
nght of The Smuggler by the publisher: and she took this 
°pportunity of calling upon some of Banim’s literary friends, 
chiefly his fellow countrymen, and represented to them her 


lush 


and’s state in health and fortune. 


All aided her, by 


placing the matter before the public, but her best and most 
learty advocate was the editor of Zhe Times, he whom Carlyle 


as nick-named “ The Thunderer,” the father of John Sterling. 
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The Sterlings, father and son, had, during Banim’s residey 
in London, been kind to him; young Sterling had, as we 
have seen, taken him down on a visit to Cambridge, and had 
shown him its “ lions,’ and introduced him at The Union. 
Old Mrs. Sterling had stood as Godmother, with Micha 
Banim, for John’s first child, Mary; and now, early in the 
month of January, 1833, Mr. Sterling crowned his kindness 
by writing, in Zée Temes, a brilliant and truthful appeal ou 
behalf of Its sick and suffering friend. The appeal having 
been at once supported by 74e Spectator, Banim thus expressed 


; 
lis gratitude in a letter addressed to the editor of Ze Zimes :— 


ce 


“Sir, —Accept my grateful acknowledgments for the feeling 
exertions made by Zhe Tunes, and since, by the rest of the 
London Press. ‘Through you, sir, | request your kind fellow 
labourers to receive my cordial thanks, and perhaps vou will 
allow me to take tlus opportunity of expressing my feelings 
on another subject. 

In a very beautiful article on my affairs, which T have seen 
extracted in Ze Courier of the 14th from Zhe Spectator, there 
is one little phrase reflecting on the character of the place in 
which I at present reside, the only one penned by my gener: 
ous though unknown advocate that did not give me the 
sincerest gratification; for [ am bound to declare that in 
every—the most delicate—sense in which the noble word 
hospitality can apply, L have experienced it in Boulogne, from 
French as well as HKnglish; that here I found friends, the 
kindest, the truest, in adversity—In a word, sir, the day of 
my necessary departure from Boulogne will be to me one of 
deep regret and aifliction, and 1 pray you to allow publicity to 
these true sentiments of my heart. 

I am, Sir, your obliged obedient Servant, 
JouN Banio. 


» ) 
Boulogne-sur-mer, January 20th. 


These appeals excited the humanity and generosity of many 
distinguished persons. Liberal sums were. forwarded to 
Banim, through Dr. Bowring, from the late Earl Grey, and 
through Mr, Ashburnham, from that never-tiring fnend ot 
the strugglimg man of genius, the late Sir Robert Pcel. 

lreland was not on this occasion inactive. Much as we 
neglect the memory of our great dead; of those Aings o 
Thought who 
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«rule us from the page in which thev breathe,” 


our people are generally willing to assist the needy literary 
man, who requires aid in misfortunes which have came upon 
him neither by his own faults nor by his own vices. After 
the appearance of Banim’s letter to Zhe Times, a subscription 
list was forthwith opened in Dublin, and in Clonmel, and the 


names entered, during the first day in Dublin, were these :— 


Matthew Boyle, £2; F. B. Ul., £2; Richard Barrett, £1 ; 
Michael Staunton, £1; Charles Meara, £1; Samuel Lover, 
£1; A Reader of Zhe Nowlans, £1; 'T. W., 5s. 

Morrison’s Great Room was offered, free of charge, for the 
purpose of holding a public meeting in aid of the Banim Fund, 
and such a meeting was accordingly held, on the 31st of January, 
1833—the Lord Mayor, Alderman Archer, presiding. ‘The 
following is a report of the speeches made and the resolutions 
adopted, with other particulars of this interesting event :— 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE AUTHOR OF “ TALES BY 
THE O'HARA FAMILY.” 


Yesterday, there was a meeting of the friends and admirers of 
John Banim, the author of ‘ The Nowlans,’ and other Irish novels, 
held in Morrison's Tavern, Dawson-street. The attendance upon 
this occasion was most respectable, and comprised men of all sects, 
ste and professions. Amongst those present, we noticed the 
sord Mayor, the High Sheriff, (Captain Lynar;) Richard Sheil, 
Esq., M.P. ; Morgan John O'Connell, sq. ; J. W. Calcratt, Esq. ; 
Isaac Weld, Esq. ; Thomas J. Mulvany, Esq. ; Charles Meara, Esq. ; 
P. Costelloe, Esq. ; J. Cumming, Esq. ; I’. W. Wakeman, Iisq. ; 
J. D. Logan, Esq.; P. Curtis, Esq. 

The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR in the chair. 

S. Lover and P. Costelloe, Esqrs., were requested to act as secre- 
taries to the meeting. 

A letter was read from Mr. Howell, regretting that he was unable 
to attend, and enclosing one pound as his subscription. 

Mr. Sheil, M.P., moved the first resolution. The resolution con- 
tained a statement of two facts which stood in a melancholy antithesis 
toeach other. It asserted the great eminence of Mr. Banim as an 
author who had reflected so much honor upom his country, and the 
deplorable need to which that distinguished gentleman had been 

uced, not by any fault of his own, _ by a visitation to whieh 
Fenius and mediocrity were equally exposed. Read a work of Mr. 
in s, and you will see him in imagination placed on the summits 
erature ; look to the mournful realities, and you will behold 
o> hehe on @ bed of p2in, in loneliness and in sorrow, and 
vi wml other solace than that which is derived from the con. 
ailment. 2 that his misfortunes have been the result of long continued 
fat, aud notof any violation of those rules of prudence, to the 
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infringement of which men of great abilities are erroneously sup. 
posed to be habitually prone. That Mr. Banim was a man of high 
and surpassing talents was beyond dispute. His works were written 
with that fidelity to nature which placed him at the head of the 
writers of fiction of our time.—Pathos, derived from the purest 
and most natural sources—the faculty of imparting a most tender in. 
terest to scenes which in ordinary life are attended with incidents of 
rudeness and vulgarity, which at first view would seem to render 
them unfit for the excitement of that species of emotion which it is 
the great end of the writers of romance to produce—a rare domi- 
niop over the imagination of his readers, by which he brings the 
events of his narrative with such a vividness before them, that they 
ulmost appear to belong to their own existence, and to be witnessed 
by themselves—a great mastery of the picturesque—a vast command 
of diction, glowing and illuminated with brilliant thoughts—these 
are among the characteristics of Mr. Banim’s works. They have 
won the suffrages of every man, whose opinion is of any value in 
these countries. The public, by far the best critic, has set a seal 
upon them which time will not break. There is not a man that 
hears me—there are few individuals in this great city who have not 
read, I might be justified in saying, who have not wept over the ad- 
mirable delineations by Mr. Banim of those strange occurrences 
which arise in this island of ours, which is so full at once of the 
materials of merriment and of woe, of weeping and of laughter, and 
which it requires a mind with such a knowledge of mirth aud sorrow, 
as Mr. Banim possesses, to describe. He is not inferior in his — 
province to Walter Seott, and if his writings have not obtained as 
high and lucrative a celebrity, it was perhaps to be ascribed to his 
having chosen Ireland (to use a professional phrase) for his venue. 
The English reader did nut understand Ireland, and was little qua- 
lified to estimate the truth of that likeness whose original he had not 
witnessed : but it was incumbent on every man who loved letters, on 
every man who had the least sentiment of literary patriotism, ft 
come forward and raise a man, still young, and capable of doing 
great things, from the calamitous posture in which the illness ef 
years had placed him. Let Ireland, his own country, lift him up. 
[n England, through the means of the great journal of the empire 
the Times, a knowledge of his misfortunes had been circulated ; tg 
effect, he (Mr. Sheil) thought, would be most serviceable to mr. 
Banim. But Ireland had a double office to perform—to relieve @ 
gentleman who had done her honor from his difficulties, and to ae 
dicate her own character in rescuing one of those who mig “s 
accounted among her chief ornaments, from that ruin in while? o 
was deeply, but not irretrievably plunged. Let him arise fron 
the couch on which he is laid ; let him feel how much he ts appr 
ciated ; let him drink of that best of all restoring draughts wie) ® 
to be found in the consciousness of a profound sympathy ee 
those whose kindly opinion is of the best value. Let Banim mf a 
himself, “my country, from which I am far away, has not forgot bh. 
me.” The thought will be a salubrious one. It will be full of i 
and confidence, and hope. His pen will fly again to wget poe 
which despair had almost palsied, and he will live to add still mo! 
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valuable contributions to those masterpieces from which we have 
derived so much pleasure, but many pages of which were written in 
anguish which none but those familiar with the calamities of litera- 
ture can appreciate. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Curtis seconded the resolution proposed by Mr, Sheil. The 
resolution passed unanimously. 

Mr. Weld, in proposing the second resolution, said, that it would 
be in vain to attempt pronouncing a panegyric upon the great merits 
of Mr. Banim; these had been already touched upon by a masterly 
hand—the gentleman who preceded him. It would not be required 
to bestow any further praise upon Mr. Banim, than by referring to 
one of Mr. Banim’s novels, or tales, for they sufficiently indicated 
his great invention, and his wonderfully descriptive powers. (Hear,) 
Mr. Weld then mentioned his first meeting with Mr. Banim, as he 
was travelling in the north of Ireland, and Mr. Banim reminding 
him that ne (Mr. W.) had been the medium of bestowing upon him 
a prize for one of his drawings. ‘The consequence of that acquaiut- 
ance was his giving to Mr. Banim letters of introduction to literary 
friends in London, not one of whom did not afterwards thank him 
(Mr. W.) for his making them acquainted with such a man as Mr. 
Banim, (Cheers.) Mr, Banim’s career to prosperity was stopped 
short by illness, and his afflictions were increased by the failure of 
booksellers by whom he was engaged. When Irishmen saw how 
Washington Irving was treated by the people of New York—when 
they beheld every part of the world made tributary to the genius of 
Soot, he (Mr. W.) was sure that the claims of Mr. Banim upon 
their gratitude would not be disregarded. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Morgan John O'Connell seconded the resolution proposed by 
Mr. Weld. The resolution passed unanimously. 

Che next resolution was proposed by Mr. Norton, and seconded 
by Mr. Meara. , 

Mr. Burke stated that there were many gentlemen, who were, in 
fonsequence of this being the last day of term, unable to attend 
there, but who had promised him to give most substantial proofs of 
their sympathy for Mr. Banim. 

he Rev. Mr. Groves, in proposing a resolution, expressed a hope 
that a new era Was arising, as far as literary men were concerned 
and that the marks of blic , le . ld 1 nferred upc 
them while liv; public gratitude would be conferred upon 
honte acl) ns Instead of being reserved to grace their monu- 
hents when dead, 
ome Lynar (High Sheriff of the city) felt, he said, great 
ed A he his aid to so excellent an object as thet for which 
lot . day assembled. (Hear, hear.) He was rejoiced to 
saimite 3 rn upon such an occasion, there was a complete un- 
(Cheers) eeling and sentiment amongst all parties and all classes, 


Mr _" 
‘omnm} 4 5. Close proposed the appointment of the members of the 
Qj Onn, ee, 

Mr. Karel, : : : 
ebitins Kertland said, he felt honored in being allowed in an assembly 
, me, ign small, but one of distinguished talent, to second the 
Sre* PR terry o “ - . f 
verte it : oe glad his friend, the Rev. Mr. Groves, had ad- 

9 the fashion of allowing persons of genius to “ pine in 
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want,” and after their miserable demise, the raising of splendid 
monuments to their memory. 

The poet's fate herein is shown, 

He asks for bread, they give a stune. 


It would be impertinent, in such a meeting, to do more than remind 
them of the fate of many a genius who perished by actual want— 
Otway, Butler, Chatterton, and many others, would arise before 
their imaginations. Let Ireland begin, and let Mr. Banim and his 
family fee) the full effects of such beginning— 
For few can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar, 
Ah! who can tell how many a soul sublime 
Has felt the influence of malignant star, 
Check'd by the scoff of Pride—by Envy's frown, 
And Poverty'’s unconquerable bar ? 
Ife had only further to say, that it gave him pleasure to find in the 
meeting gentlemen differing on other matters, but unanimous to the 
call of suffering merit, and would, in conclusion, remind them that, 


Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dead, 
Through which, when living, Llomer begged his bread ! 

Mr. Lover pointed out the great advantages to be derived from 
gentlemen taking upon themselves the office of collectors amongst 
their friends. As an instance of the advantage to be derived from 
doing so, he stated that he was now able to hand in £12. 10s. sube 
scriptions to their treasurer.—( Hear. ) 

Mr. P. Costelloe found, he said, men of all parties most anxious 
to contribute to the relief of Mr. Banim. (Hear.) Mr. Banim he 
had known trom his childhood, and no man could be better in every 
relation of life—it would not be possible to know a kinder friend, 4 
better son, a warmer-hearted brother, a more affectionate husband, 
or a fonder father than John Banim., (Cheers.) He had known 
Mr. Banim to perform acts of the most disinterested benevolence, 
and to relieve the wants of others, when his own means were not 
very ample. (Hear.) The people of Kilkenny felt honored by Mr. 
Banim belonging to them, and they would, ere long, give their 
countryman the best proof of their regard for him. He moved & 
vote of thanks to Mr. Morrison, who had the kindness to give them 
his room upon that occasion. (Cheers.) 

Mr. J. D. Logan seconded the resolution, and stated that he had 
corresponded with Mr. Morrison upon the subject, and could state 
the alacrity with which Mr. Morrison had responded to the re- 
quest for his rooms. (Hear.) 

Richard Sheil, Esq. M.P. was then called to the chair, and thanks 
having been returned to the Lord Mayor, the meeting adjourned. 

Several subscriptions were paid by the gentlemen present. ren 
pounds were given by Mr. Sheil. 

The following Resolutions were unanimously agreed to i— 

Moved by Richard L. Sheil, Esq. and seconded by Patrick Curtis, 
Esq. : 

Resolved—That we have heard, with sentiments of the deepest 
Sympathy, an account of the state of destitution with which our 
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man, Joan Bayi, Author of “ Tur Taces or THE O'lLAna 
Famity,” and of many other literary productions of distinguished 
merit, has been reduced by the visitation of a painful and protracted 
malady, which, prohibiting the exertion of his intellectual powers, 
has deprived him of the means of support for himself and his family. 

Moved by Isaac Weld, Esq., and seconded by Morgan John 

; ll, Esq. : 
ere hat we feel ourselves called upon, as Irishmen and 
admirers of genius, to use our best exertions towards the relief of 
an Author, whose writings have contributed largely to our intellee- 
tual enjoyments, and have elevated the character of our common 
country in the seale of literature. 

Moved by Thomas Norton, Esq., and seconded by Charles Meara, 
Esq. : 

Resolved —That a subscription be forthwith opened, towards 
forming a fund to relieve Mr. Banim’s pecuniary privations ; and 
that a Committee of the following Gentlemen be now appointed to 
carry this resolution into effect, and to superintend the management 
and disposal of the sum contributed :— 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor; Mr. High Sheriff Lynar ; 
Rev, Doctor Sadleir, F.T.C.D.; Colonel D’Aguilar, Adjutant- 
General; Rev. Charles Boyton, F.T.C.D.; Richard Lalor Sheil, 
Esq. M.P,; James Semple, Esq. ; Morgan John O'Connell, Esq. 
Patrick Curtis, Esq. ; Joseph Burke, Esq. ; Thomas Norton, Esq. 
Charles Meara, Esq. ; J. W. Calcraft, Esq. ; George Howell, Esq. 
Pierse Mahony, Esq. ; Rev. Edward Groves; Frederick William 
Conway, Esq.; R. Sheehan, Esq. ; Michael Staunton, Esq. ; Patrick 
Lavelle, Esq.; Thomas Wright, Esq., M.D.; J. 8. Close, Esq. ; 
H, F. Wakeman, Esq. ; Ross Cox, Esq. ; William Cumming, Esq. ; 
: = pings Esq. ; J, 8. Coyne, Esq. ; W. Carleton, Esq ; Thomas 

ennedy, Esq. 
imoren by : Burke, Esq., and seconded by the Rev, Edward 

roves : 

Resolved—That Isaac Weld, Esq., be requested to act as Trea- 
turer to this Committee. 

Moved by Sheriff Lynar, and seconded by J. W. Caleraft, Esq. : 

Resolved—That our best thanks are due to the conductors of the 
Times London Newspaper, for having brought into public notiee the 
destitute situation of Mr. Banim, and for their continued exertions 


to ~ attention to the most appropriate means of affording him 
ie 


Moved byJ.S. Close, Esq.,and seconded by William Kertland, Esq. ; 
_ Resolved—That the thanks of this Meeting be given to Mr. Mor- 
rison, for his kindness in affording the accommodation of his rooms 
90 the prvens occasion. 

The Lord Mayor having left the Chair, and Richard Lalor Sheil, 
Eeq., M.P., having been called to it, it was 

Moved by Thomas Norton, Esq., and seconded by Joseph Burke, 


country 


we we Wwe 


Tesolved-—That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the Lord 
Mayor for his dignified conduct in the Chair, and for the lively in. 
terest he has taken in promoting the objects of this meeting.” 
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The Committee Rooms were at once opened at Morrison's 
Hotel, and a Kilkenny man, Patrick Costelloe, and Samye! 
Lover were nominated honorary secretaries. Referring to 
these efforts to relieve his brother’s wants, Michael Banin 
writes to us thus :-— 

“Public meetings took place, and subscriptions were en. 
tered into, in London, Dublin, Kilkenny, and many other 
places : and from the result, the recipient Was enabled to pay 
heavy debts long outstanding, and I believe unavoided! 
contracted ; and to remain in Paris for two ve ars, while under 
the care of ‘the principal members of the faculty then practis. 
Ing. “iis malady was, however, beyond rn “skill even of 


‘hroughout the entire period of his embarrassments, and 
mental and bodily endurance, in France, no one coul 1 meet 
with more sympathy than did my brother. While resident in 
Boulogne, the English and Irish visitants were most attentive 
to him. In Paris, he met kindness and service from persons 
whom he was afterwards vain perhaps of naming as visitants 
of the sick couch; for a while he was unable to rise without 
being borne by others. Two only of his visitors I will particu- 
larise, the vencrable LaF ayette and the illustrious Chateaubriand. 
Many distinguished English residents of the French metropo- 
lis were his friends and sustamers. One wealthy Trish lady in 
particular, he afterwards spoke of with gratitude and affection, 
{ refrain from giving names—those so marked out might not 
relish the promulgation of their philanthropy.” 

by slow stages Banim proceeded, towards the end of 183: 
from Boulogne t o Paris. He had resolved to reside in the 
latter city, in the hope that, amongst its distinguished pliysi- 
cians, some one might be found who could relieve his pain- 
racked and powerless limbs. He did indeed consult the most 

skilfal and famous of the faculty, but all their efforts to restore 
him were unavailing, or worse, injurious, 

That the reader may be enabled to comprehend Banim’s 
condition at this period, we here subjoin a written opinion of 
his case, drawn up, after a careful personal examination of 
their patient, by two eminent physicians, one French, the other 
English, whose names the document bears. Banim pre served 
this opinion most carefully to the hour of his death ; the pain- 
ful remedies, and treatment recommended, and their woful results, 
seem to have had for him a terrible, gloomy fascination, 
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The opinion is as lollows, but, for obvious reasons, we omit 
the names with which it is signed :— 

«The affection under which Mr. Banim labours, appears to 
be chronic inflammation of the lower extremity of the spinal 
marrow. An attentive examination of its origin, progress, 
and actual state, has suggested to us the propriety of adopting 
the following treatment :— 

Ist, Dry cupping, and scarifications with cupping on the 
lower part of the lumbar region, where the pain seems to 
originate. ‘This treatment to be continued gradually along 
the spine to the neck; after two or three repetitions it is to 
be discontinued, 

2nd. Small moxas, to the parts where the scarifications 
were made, and these moxas to be continued, at proper inter- 
vals, up to the neck ; with the moxas may be used frictions of 
tartar emetic ointment, along the spine, until punples appear, 
the extremities to be rubbed morning and evening with 
stimulating liniments. 

8rd. An actual cautery, applied gently from the lower 
part of the back to the neck at the interval of two or three 
inches, would even be preferable to the moxas. 

4th. When this treatment has been used for some time, 
vapour baths, particularly sulphureous, will be of the greatest 
possible service. 

oth, ‘Lhe cure will be tedious, but the good constitution of 
Mr. Banim gives strong hope that he will eventually triumph 
over his present malady. 

Signed, -_——- 
Paris, le 25th Avril, 1834.” 

Thus was he treated; “ the cupping,” writes Michael, to us, 
“the moxas, the scarifications, the lubrications, et cetera, were 
all performed, as [ suppose, very scientifically, and when the 
body thus experimentalised on, left the hands of the operators, 
the limbs hung useless from the trunk, from that time for- 
ward. Worse than useless, I would say they were to their 
owner: their appendage only felt, when they were nightly, 
and often daily as well as nightly, set quivering by racking 
pains that made the sufferer writhe and scream from excess of 
agony ; this constant endurance of torture continued without 

leviation to the period of his death.” 

Thus, broken in body, and with one child dead in his home, 
Banim was declared by his physicians incurable. He was 
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drawtvin his bath-eliair:throngh the various places of interest 
in, Paris; his daily pleasures were few, and when the day was 
fortunately painless, the mght, came on, and with it agony, 
Often; as, he writhed, beneath bis. tortures, he thrust sharp 
pointed pins through his thighs, as if, by: counter tortures, he 
hoped to check the pangs that-came involuntarily upon him. 

Still he attempted, even, whilst 1u this state, to contribute 
to the Newspapers and Magazines, and he felt now as he had 
felt eleven years before, when he wrote gaily, and so bravely, to 
Michacl—-“ By the life of Pharaoh, sir, if L did not ply and 
feaze the brain, a8 wool-combers teaze wool, the fire should go 
ont, and the spit could not turn.’”* 

Of the various pieces, in verse and prose, contributed by 
him at this period to the press, the following is a fair speci- 
men, and first appeared in The Times :— 

TO THE COLOSSAL ELEPHANT, | ~ vp nae aye Deemer ged day, 

ar a aaneen |. And then uprose the ghaut Strength f 
P Know pot why they've based thee here— And round his keeper did enfold 
But unto me thou art a thought, | The wreathings of Wis mind, and crashed 
With pity, doubt, and sorrow franght—. > His Body till the life blood rushed 


for now, and future, far and near, rhro’ joint and pore, and the stronghold 
Pecause no warning they are taught, Of his weak power the giant Strength, 


Can mnake the carelesy-erael fear. | Did trample down—and ‘mid its stones 
Qerawing thought! of a giant strength, Trampled upon his tyrant’s bones! 
Who oat of love and reason took i 
From a piemy heeper Dlews aud spurns, 
And slieht that chifla, and scorn that burns, Joun Bayiw 


Aitd tive all gently, il at length, | 
Love died, and reason could not brook | Paris, Nov. 8, 18%, 


Friends gathered around him in Paris, and he was happy as 
hisstate of health would permit ; but his continued prostration 
alarmed Michael, who tells us—“ In 1834, I wrote to the 
brother from whom [I had been so long separated, urging him 
to return home; and I did so with the hope, that tranquilhty, 
lis native air, and the attentions of his kindred, might be more 
benoticial than excitement and a foreign climate.” 

When Banim received this letter, to which Michael here 
refers, he was happy in the society of some of the most distin- 
guished literary men, French and foreign, resident in Paris ; 
but there was no certain rest or ease from lis bodily sufferings, 
and the ‘‘st gravis, brevis: si longus, levis’ of Cicero was not 
a trae axiom in his ease. He felt bis health becoming each 
day more weak, and thus he wrote to his brother, in reply to 
= letter advising nm to come home once more to his native 
place :-— 


ee ere ee ee — as : & io ns - 


* See [nism Quarter.y Review, Vol. IV. No. 14, p. 844. 
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“ Paris, January 19, 1835. 


I got your letter, my dearest Michael, long enough ago, 
to have replied to it before now. Nothing but the want of 
power has kept me so many weeky silent.—How could I be 
willingly silent to it ? 4 on ; 

I wil go home to you, and to the grave of—another : still, 
I cannot do so, so directly as you propose. 

Besides, spring will be better than the present season, better 
than the biting Susie, for poor cold I.” 


Poor fellow! he was not, however, to leave France until he 
had passed through another and a most bitter sorrow, He 
had two children, a girl anda boy, surviving at the date, of 
the last letter. He loved them dearly, and none knew better 
than he the tender, holy truth expressed in those lines of 
Martin Tupper which teach that,— 


“Ababe ina house is a well-spring of pleasure, a messenger of 
e and love; 
A talent of trust—a loan to be rendered back with interest ;” 


and the faces, the voices, the laughter of his boy and girl had 
cheered him in many a weary hour, and now his boy was about 
to be snatched from his arms for ever. “ Tell us,”’ we said to 
Michael, “ of this death, and how your brother withstood the 
shock :” and Michael wrote to us thus :— 


“Tlis daughter was now (1885) in her eighth year, his son 
beyond four. ‘That dreadful and dangerous malady, the croup, 
attacked his boy, and he fell a sacrifice to it. I have listened 
to him for hours of an evening, after his return home, describ- 
rg the noble qualities, and the affection of this child to him. 
I have heard him tell how the little fellow would come in from 
his play, steal gently to the back of the father’s sick sofa, and 
in his soft lips on the hand that lay listlessly hanging over. 
‘he first intimation of the child’s presence would be this affec- 
tionate salutation. And when the father turned his eyes to 
grect the saluter, then there was a spring into the parent’s 
arms, and a fond, lengthened embrace between them. Other 
and various excellencies he would repeat, when he lay help- 
essly and discoursed of his affections. Immediately after the 
date of the last letter, this attached, fond boy was taken from 


a. tly « not write himself, his wife announced to me 
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‘January 27h, 
Dearest Brother, 

‘The first real sorrow I ever experienced came on me this 
worning. Lb bave lost my noble little son; noble, generous, 


and good-natured as if he were grown up; and, no doubt, if 


the Lord had spared him, he would have done honor to his 
father’s name. He is, L hope, this moment communing with 
your sainted mother. 

[ know not what L write, but I had rather you should learn 
this through me than through any other channel. 

When T am more composed | will tell you more about him. 
The event has almost killed his fathe Se thei ir affection for each 
other was unbounded?” 


Residence in P aris, after the death of his boy, became pain- 
ful to him. His life there had been gloomy, and | he would 
now be at home, amidst old scenes and. faces, ‘ with memories 
not all sad.”’ And yet what were these memories not all sad ° 
The dream-land of those days when he wandered with Aune 
)—— >; the lost love; the dead mistress ; his own long sick- 
ness; the debts of the wild days ; a dead mother; a broken, 
ruined body; fame dimmed as it shone most brightly; and 
now a forced return to all these scenes. ‘Truly umghit lie ex- 
claim of Memory :— 

‘*’'To me, she tells of bliss for ever lost; 

Of fair occasions, gone for ever by ; 

Of hopes too fondly nursed, too rudely crossed ; 
Of many a cause to wish—yet fear to die.” 

But to be at home, to be at Kilkenny, was henceforth his cou- 
stant longing, There was abe: auty in thescenery, a balm in the 
air, a charm inthe Nore, which no other place on earth could 
uow supply to lum; aud he thus wrote to Michael, explaining 
lus wishes as to the hause he desired to secure :— 

“ Paris, April 30tA, 18509. 
My dear Michael, 

What I require is this. I must have a little garden, not 
overlooked, for with eyes on me I could not enjoy it. Herem 
paths to be, or afterwards so formed as to enable tlirce persons 
to walk abreast. If not paths, grass plats formed out ie its 
beds, for with the help of your neck or arm, dear Michael, | 
want to try and put my limbs under me: this is the r asou 
for my last, and to you, perhaps, strange request ; but indeed 
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there 38 a reason, connected with my bodily and mental state, 
for all the previous matters to be sought for in my contemptible 
abode, and which I have so minutely particulanised. 

If possible, 1 would wish my little house to have a sunny 
aspect ; sun into all possible windows every day that the glo- 
rious material god shines. 1am a shivering being, and re- 
quire, and rejoice in his invigorating rays as does the drooping 
sickly plant. ne 

If this little house could be within view of our Nore stream, 
along the banks of which you and I have sO often bounded, 
but along which 1 shall never bound again, it would enhance 
my pleasure. 

[ will begin to go home the 10th of the next month (May) : 
travelling is to me amost expensive and tedious process. 
Every league of the road will take a shackle off me. My mind 
is fixed on a little sunny nook in Kalkenny, where I may set 
wyself down and die easily, or live a little longer as happily 
as I can,”’* 

He was impatient, as we have stated, to leave Paris, and 
commence his homeward journey ; and so, to use the words of 
Mrs. Banim, he “ bundled every thing,” and started for 
Boulogne. Even here, on his journey, his invariable attendant, 
sickness, pursued him—Mrs. Banim was attacked by typhus 
fever. He thus announces his position to Michael :— 

“ Boulogne-Sur-Mer, May 20th, 1835. 
My dear Michael, 

I left Paris the 10th, as T told you I should do, although 
much weakened from a regimen to arrest throwing up blood, 
which i sang to me some weeks before. J arrived here the 
13th, and was about to cross to England the 16th, when my 


a 
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* This description of the house in which he would pass his future 
life 's very beautiful, and it may interest some readers to mark the simi- 
larity between it and that poet’s home which Tennyson has so exquisitely 
described in “‘ The Gardener's Daughter” :— 


“ Not wholly in the basy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 
News from the humming city comes to it 
In sound of funeral or of marriage bells; 
And, sitting muffled in dark leaves, you hear 
The windy clanging of the minster clock ; 
a Although between it and the garden lies 
A league of grass, wash'd by a slow broad stream, 
That, stirr'd with languid pulses of the oar, 
Waves all its lazy lilies, and ereeps on, 
Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 
Crown'd with the minster-towers.” 
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poor Ellen was struck down by Typhus Fever—which fasten. 
ing on a previous cold, has so mtlamed her chest and side, 
that I dou’t yet know if she is to be spared tome. At any 
rate, do as well as she can, IL must not. stir for a month at 
least—God’s will be done. ‘There is always something to be 
grateful for. Had Ellen taken ill on the road from Paris, 
amongst strangers, mstead of here, surrounded by real affec- 
tion, how much more must I have suffered, 

Indeed, from men and women, F'rench, and English, and 
Irish, im Boulogne, we find nothing but great kindness. 

May 21th, 

Lam glad I did not send this yesterday; Ellen is better 
to-day, and the chances are all in her favour.” 

As “ Ellea is better to-day, and the chances are all in her 
favour,” and as he 1s on the road towards home, towards 
Kilkenny, with the garden not overlooked, and the flowers, 
and the sunshine, and the sparkling, winding, shady Nore, 
aud with the soft warm wind of summer playing around him, 
and with kind English and French friends smiling by him, 
and ‘helping lim to restore Ellen, he must take up lus pen, 
and he writes, and encloses, in the last quoted letter to 


Michael— 


THE CALL FROM HOME. 


From home, aad hearth, and garden it resounds, 
From chamber, stair, and all the old house bounds, 
Ard from our boyhood’s old play grounds. 


And from my native skies and aits, which you 
Tell me mast nerve my wretched form anew, 
Breathing forth hopes of life, alas! how few. 


And from the humble chapel path we've trod 
So often ‘morn and eve, to worship God, 
Or kneel, boy penitents, beneath his rod. 


And from its humble grave yard, where repose 
Our grandsire’s ashes and our mother's woes, 
That saint, whe suffered with a smile to life's last close. 


Brother, I come, you summon and I come; 
From love like yours I never more will roam, 
Yours is the call from brother and from home. 


From the world’s glare and struggle, loving some 
And hating none; to share my mother's tomb, 
Hoping to share ber bliss, brother, I come. 


In the suceceding parts of this Biography, we shall describe 
Banim in his own Irish home ; somewhat improved in health ; 
writing and hoping, and his heart cheered by visits from dis- 
tinguished friends; and, strangest of all in Ireland, recognized 
as a inan of genius, and respected, in his native town, though 
owing nothing to politics, and being merely a sick man, W!o 
was an honor to his country’s literature. 
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Anv. [III—SYDNEY SMITH. 


A Memoir of the Reverend Sydney Smith. By his Daughter, 
Lady Holland. With a Selection from his Letters, Edited 
by Mrs. Austin. 2 vols. London: Longman and Co., 1855. 


Men talk of that fiction called history, and of its twin-sister, 
historical romance, as instructive, amusing reading ; but, in 
our mind, the biography of, distinguished writers, particularly 
of men who have been, within the last fifty years, remarkable 
as political writers, is infinitely more useful and interesting ; 
and the interest and usefulness are immeasurably increased 
when, as in the book before us, the biography is the work of 
writers intimately acquainted with the every-day life of him 
whose thoughts, words, and actions are recorded. 

We have heard, and read it, objected to this Memoir, that 
it deals only with the private life of Sydney Smith, and that 
his public career receives little notice. ‘To us, this complete 

icture of home life is the best, and chief attraction. We 

ve been, thousands, in these Kingdoms, and in America, 
have been, earnest students of Sydney Smith’s political and 
literary writings: we have longed to know how he wrote and how 
he lived: his services to rational freedom and civil liberty are 
to all men known. He sprang into literary and political life at 
atime which, as he thirty-six years afterwards wrote, ‘was an 
awful period for those who had the misfortunesto entertain 
liberal opinions, and who were too honest. to sell them for 
the ermine of the judge, or the lawn of the prelate :—a long 
and hopeless career in your profession, the chuckling grin of 
noodles, the sarcastic leer of the genuine political rogue— 
prebendaries,. deans, and bishops made over your head— 
reverend renegades advanced to the highest dignities of the 
Church, for helping to rivet the fetters of Catholic and Protes- 
tant Dissenters, and no more chance of a Whig administration 
than of a thaw in Zembla—these wero the penalties exacted 
for liberality of opinion at that period ; and.not, only was 
there no pay, but thete were many. stripes: the man. who 
a syllable against the senseless, bigotry of the two 
Georges, or hinted at the abominable t ranny and persecution 
exercised upon Catholic Ireland, was Seanad as unfit for the 
relations of social life. Not a murmur against any abuse was 
Permitted ; to say a word against the suitorcide delays of 
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the Court of Chancery, or the cruel punishments of the Gane 
Laws, or against any abuse which a rich man inflicted or a 
poor man suffered, was treason against the Plowsiocracy, and 
was bitterly and steadily resented. ”* Without fortune, wit! 
out patronage, but with every thing to hope from a nliant, 
judicious dedication of his genius to the service of the 
Ministry, in his thirty-first vear he abandoned all avennes to 
advancement by political prostitution of his intellect ded from 
that time to the hour of his death, we may apply to him 
own noble eulogium upon the character of Grarray, 

Men sueh as this require no record of their public lives 
from the pen of the biographer. Do we want a record of his 
sentiments upon the great questions of his time,—Catholic 
Emancipation, the Jallot, and Reform, we have them perfect 
in Peter Plymley’s Letters, in the Speeches at Taunton, and in 
the papers of The Bdinbur gh Review. Do we require to know 
him, as he was amongst tlic first men of his time in genius, so 
he was amongst the first of that time’s philanthropists,—we 
learn all in his essays entitled Prisons, Cruel Treatment of iss 
tried Prisoners, Man Traps and Spring Guns, Mad Qu 
Botany Bay, Counsel for Prisoners, Poor Li Ws, Paaaie y 
Sweepers. Do we desire a knowle dee of his opi ions uj | 


great events inournational instory —his pay ape rsonC! ; ta 
ou Fox's Historical Work, on ¢ ‘apts un Rock, and on America, 
plac e the ow before us, Do we Wis sh to know his det {es oe i) r 


cant or fanaticism, we have but to read his papers on Metho- 
dism, and on the Society for the Suppression of Vice - and if 
any Te pagent to know how truly and unchange ably he was the 
defender of every just right and privilege of that charch to \ es 
~ was an honor, his letters to Archdeacon Singleton, to Lo 
John Russell, and his paper Persecuting Bishops, evince it ¢ 
in every page, most nobly. Had Sydney Smith been a rene- 
cade, a tine-server, a hanger-on at great men’s levees; and had 
he, after desecrating his genius, hid his head ina mitre, his 
daughter and his friend might now be bound to write the 
history of, that is fo extenuate, the unworthy deeds of his 
public hfe; but having done none of these things ; - knowing 
that his “ge public hfe was in his public w ritings, they t ] 
lus friends, that is, they tell all the world who love lim, a 
goodness of ' \eart, when. gracing high qualities of mind, wha 
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* See Preface to Works, page 5.—Ep, 1801. 
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kind of child, boy, husband, father, friend aud priest, Sydney 
Smith was in the minds of those who knew him best. 

And when one looks now through the pages of the book 
before us; when one recalls all the traits of Sydney Smith 
recorded in Jeffrey’s Life; in Moore’s Drary ; in the late Lord 
Dudley and Ward’s Letters; in Leonard Horner’s Life of his 
brother Francis, we all feel, that in describing the character of 
Francis Horner, Sydney Sinith but deseribed his own. 

This Memoir is of very great importance in correcting 
an error into which many persons have fallen, in estimating 
the character of Sydney. Ile has been generally looked upon 
as one who existed only to enjoy himself in society, and as a 
charchman who cared nothing for his duties, save to discharge 
them with a regularity just suflicient to enable him, with de- 
eeney, to receive the emolumertts of his appointments, This 
latter error the AZemozr fully corrects ; but the former opinion is 
most curiously dissipated, by a letter to Sir George Philips, and 
corroborates anassertion in Moore’s Diary, that Sydney Smith’s 
natural disposition was grave and thoughtful. Moore writes, 
under date May 27th, 1826: ‘ Breakfasted at Rogers’s: 
Sydney Smith, Lord Cawdor, G. Fortescue, and Warburton. 
Sinith, full of comieality and fancy, kept us all in roars of 
laughter. In talking of the stories about drinkers catching 
fire, pursued the idea in every possible shape. ‘I'he inconveni- 
ence of a man coming too near the candle when he was 
speaking, ‘Sir, your observation has caught fire.’ ‘Then 
imagined a parson breaking into a blaze in the pulpit; the 
engines called to put him out; no water to be had, the man 
at the waterworks being a Unitarian or an Atheist. Said of 
some one, He has no command over his understanding ; it is 
always getting between his legs and tripping him up.’ Left 
Rogers’s with Smith, to go and assist him in choosing a grand 
piano-forte: found him (as I have often done before) change 
st once from the gay, uproarious wag into as solemn, grave, 
aid austere a person as any bench of judges or bishops could 
supply : this, L rather think, is his natural character.”* 

, mliae, on the 28th February, 1836, to Sir George Philips, 
mith himself thus observes upon his own character :— 

“My dear Philips,»—You say I have many comic ideas 
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rising in my mind; this may be true, but the champagne 
bottle is no better for holding the champagne. Don’t you 
remember the old story of Carlini, the French harlequin ?* 
I don’t mean to say | am prone to melancholy; but I ac. 
knowledge my weakness enough to confess, that I want the 
aid of society, and dislike a solitary life.’ t 

The volumes before us are the work of Sydney Smith’s 
daughter, Lady Holland, wife of the well known physician, 
Sir Henry Holland, author of the interesting book, Wedica! 
Notes and Experiences ; and of Mrs. Sarah Austin, the writer 
of some most admirable works, and translator of Ranke’s 
Jlistory of the Popes of Rome,—the lady whom Macaulay has 
so justly lauded in his famous essay. The work is formed upon 
the plan adopted by Tord Cockburn in his biography of 
Jeffrey, the first volume containing the memoir, and second 
volume consisting ofa selection from the letters of the subject ; 


a change from the plan introduced by Mason in Ins Life of 


Gray, and which we do not consider, in most cases, an in- 
provement. 

That his daughter and a female friend should wnie the 
memoir of Sydney Smith is, in our opinion, natural. No 
history, as we have endeavored to show, of his public life 
was necessary ; and of his private life none could write, so 
truly and so graceful, as two women whose association he had 
enjoyed. All his life long he had cherished and sought for 
female society. A mind hke his, playful and brillant, yet 
strong and vehement, when the exertion of those sterner 
qualities was needed, finds in the gentle imtercourse 0! 
thoughtful women, who are not, in the faintest tinge, “ blue,” 
a charm and a solace such as men of deeper energy of charac- 
ter, but of lesser fancy, can hardly appreciate. Tor ourselves, 
we believe that if this memoir werethe work of a man, its charm 
would be in a great degree diminished. We might possibly 
hear more of politics and of divinity, but we should certainly 
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* This refers to Carlini, the drollest Buffoon ever known on the Italian 
stage at Paris, He complained to a celebrated French physician of in- 
tense melancholy ; and the doctor ordering him to frequent the theatres, 
particularly the Italian theatre, said, ‘If Carlini does not dispel your 
gloom your case must be desperate!” ‘ Alas,” replied the patient, “ Tam 
Carlini, and whilst I make all Paris laugh, Iam myself actually dyeg 
« ith chagrin and melancholy.” 


t See ‘* Memoir,” Vol. II. p. 388, 
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kuow less, far less, of Foston and of Combe Florey, And, after 
all, what public life have literary politicians ?, —That Sydney 
Smith thought little of his pubhie career, 1S evidenced by a 
letter whch he addressed, in the year, 1S44, to M. Eugene 
Robin,,imwhich he observes ;—‘* It 1s scarcely possible to speak 
much of self, and I have, little or nothing to tell which,has 
not been, told before in my preface. I am seventy-four years 
of age; and being a Canon of Si, Pants in London, anda 
rectorof a parish in the country, my time is divided equally 
between, town and country,,, L am living amongst. the bet 
society in. the metropolis, and, at case in my circumstances ; 
in tolerable health, a mild Whig, a tolerating Churchmaa, 
and much given to talking, laughing, and noise. L dive with 
the richan London, and physic the poor in,the country,; pass- 
ing from the sauces of Diyes to the sores of Lazarus. — Loam, 
upon, the whole, .a happy.man; have found the world an 
entertaimng world,;and, am thankful to Providence for the 
part allotted to me in it.””* agen De 

So much for his own views of his life; and herein, in this 
playful, half Mpicurean, tone, lies a considerable portion of the 
interest of these volumes. We might know Sydney Smith as 
a/patriot, as a politician, asa reyiewer, or as_a wit, but not 
knowing lum as a man, as aman in his home life, we know 
him not.atall. Therefore it is that we welcome this book, 
given to the world by two women, each of whom, is eminently 
suited. to discharge her, peculiar part, with justice to her sub- 
ject, and with entertainment to the reader, - | we 

The. prefaces to these, volumes are not the least interesting 
portion of their contents :. the daughter writes, that some memo- 
nal of her father, from those who knew him, may record his 
struggles, his temptations, his honesty, and his patriotism : the 
friend edits, that the world may know this. man’s mind, as his 
leticrs display it ;,and thus both,child and friend prove the truth 
of his own declaration, “T printed my reviews to show, if I 
could, thit Thad not passed my life merely in making jokes, but 
had made'use of what tittle powers of pleasantry I might be 
endowed with, to discouiitenance bad, and to encourage liberal 
and wise principle,” 0" bon tnlg ene at 38 ogee 

In the year 1771, an odd, inguisilive, sagacious wan, named 
 Atigiies ili bailcios " 2 cs Ag paacgerere | ll 


* See “Memoir,” Vol. IT 531 
1 See Vol. I1., p.428 des 
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Robert Smith, resided at Woodford, in Essex. He had, som, 
years before this period, marned a Miss Olier, the youngest 
di ughter of a French emigrant, from 1, anguedoe, driven over to 
? ngl: and by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes; this emi. 
grant mi arried a Miss Barton, a collateral descendant of Sir [sage 
Newton, through his mother’s second marriage. Mr. Smith 
was, as we have stated, married to Miss Olier, but they parted 
at the church door, he sailed for America, she went }; 
with her mother, with whom she remained until her liusband's 
return from his wanderings. He was possesse ‘dd of some money, 
which he diminished by roaming over the world for many 
years, and “ by buying, altering, spoiling, and ther n selling 
about nineteen different places in England, till, in his ol od ar 
he at last settled at Bishop's Lydiard, in Somersetshire 
he died,” 

Mrs. Smith was a woman of noble mind and countenance, 
and reared her children in all the love and respect which these 
qualities command ; even about her correspondence there was 
so great a charin, th: it whenever Sydney, or his brother Cour- 
tenay, received a letter from her, during the schoolboy days at 
Winchester, their young companions would gather round them 
and request to hear it read aloud. She died about the year ~— 

Sydney Smith was born at Woodford, in the year 1771, the 
BEC ond of four brothe ‘TS and one sister. ‘| hese were four © ld, 
impulsive boys, They neglected play; gave every how = 
leisure ti » study, often lying on the floor stretched over th 
books, discussing all the subjects arising, those often above 
their years, “ with a warmth and fierceness as if life and death 
hung upon the issue,” and the result was, as Sydne\ Smith 
used to s: ay, “to make us the most intolerable and overbearn : 
set of boys th: at can well be imagined, till later in life we foun 
our level in the world.” 

Robert and Cecil, the eldest and third sons, were sent to 
Kton, where Robert, called by his schoolfellows Bobus, being 
then only eighteen, distinguished himself much, and with 
Canning, Frere, and John Smith, ae The Microcosm, 

He went from Eton to King’s ¢ ‘ollege, ( fambridge, where h 
obtained considerable reputation, and was considered ; an admir- | 


, 


. 


able composer of Latin verse; he went out to India 180 
ns Advoe ate. Gel eral of Bengal, and xa aia 5 to Sit phi $ | 
Mackintosh, “his fame amongst the ni itives was greater 0 - 


that of any pundit since the days of Menu. 
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Pugland in 1812, and obtained a seat in Parliament. He was 
not distinguished in the House, but his ability was consider- 
able. Canning used to say “ Bobus’s language is the essence 
of English.” He loved Sydney sincerely, allowed him one 
hundred pounds per annum for many years, gave him £500, 
and contributed towards the support of his son at College. 
One of Sydney's first acts as a clergyman, was the performance 
of the ceremony of the marriage of Robert with Miss Vernon, 
aunt tothe present Marquis of Lansdowne. He stood by 
Sydnev’s death-bed, and his own death took place one fort- 
night later, and thus a hope, expressed by the former in 1813, 
was fultilled— 


“Dear Bobus, 

Pray take care of yourself. We shall both be a brown 
infragrant powder in thirty or forty years. Lt us contrive to 
last out for the same, or nearly the same time. Weary will 
the latter half of my pilgrimage be, if you leave me in the 
lurch.” 

Sydney was sent, at the age of six years, to a school at 
Southampton kept by the Rev. Dr. Marsh, and was thence, 
with his younger brother Courtenay, removed to Winchester. 
His life here was a hard one, but yet he and his brother so 
much distinguished themselves, that a round-robin was signed 
by their schoolfellows and presented to Dr. Warton, the Head 
Master or Warden of Winchester, “ refusing to try for the 
College prizes if the Smiths were allowed to contend for them 
any more, as they always gained them.” Referring to this 
period, Sydney used to say—“ L believe, whilst a boy at school, 
1 made above ten thousand Latin verses, and no man in his 
senses would dream in after-life of ever making another. So 
much for life and time wasted.” Possibly the whole spirit of 
wisdom, pervading his admirable paper, Zoo Much Latin and 
Greek*, has its inspiration from his recollection of this time 
cast aWay. 

He left Winchester as Captain, for New College, 
Oxford, entitled to a Scholarship, and afterwards to a Fellow- 
ship. He was too poor and too proud to mix much in College 
society. He was sent, by his father, in the interval between 
obtaining his Scholarship and his Fellowship, to Mont Villiers, 
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* See ‘* Works,” Ed, 1851, p. 162. 
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in Normandy, for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of 
French, w hich he always afterwards spoke with fluency. He 
resided six months in F rance, but owing to the fierceness of 
the then raging Revolution, it was considered advisable for 
his safety that he should join one of the Jacobin Clubs of 
oe town, and he was accordingly entered as “Le ( Citoven 

Smit, Membre Affilié au Club des Jacobins de Mont Villi rs”? 

Of his career in College hittle is told; he obtained his 
Fellowship as early as possible, and, from the time of its attain. 
ment, his father never gave him one farthing, but left him t 
support himself as best as he could upon the income of his 
Fellowship, about £100 per annum. He, however, not alone 
kept out of debt, but bound himself to pay £30, a debt beer 
his brother Courtenay had contracted whilst at Winchester, 
and which, on leaving for India, he feared to declare to his 
father. Courtenay became Supreme Judge of the Adawlut 
Court, acquired reputation asa judge and Oriental scholar, 
re turned in old age to Kngland, and dying intestate a ut the 
year L542, Sydney became possesse ‘dof one third of his 
fortune. 

On leaving College, Sydney was inclined to adopt the Bar 
as his profession, but his father having educated Robert to 
the law, and having sent Courtenay and Cecil to India, had 
first resolved to send Sydney as a supercargo to China, but 
now pressed him to enter the Church : he agreed, and as he 
tells us, “ When first I went into the Church, | had a curacy 
in the nnddle of Salisbury Plain.” He lived in a village consist- 
ing of a few scattered cottages : once a week a butcher's cart 
came over from Salisbury ; then only could meat be obt: ained, 
and he often dined on a mess of potatoes sprinkled with ket- 
chup. He was too poor to buy books, and he was thius force 
to cultivate the society of the squire, Mr. Beach, who, 
according to the fashion of the time, invited the curate to 
dine with him every Sunday; after the acquaintance, Mr. 
Beach requested him to resign the curacy, and to accompany 
his eldest son to the University of Weimar, in Saxony. T hey 
set out for Germany, but that country being disturbed by war, 
* in stress of politics” they “put into Edinburgh,” where they 
remained five years. | 

When Sydne y Smith and his pupil entered Edinbargh, in 
the year 17! 07, it numbered amongst its inhabitants men whose 
names have since then become famous through the world. 
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He became intimate with all, and amongst the most remarkable 
of his associates were Horner, Playfair, Scott, Dugald Stewart, 
John Allen, Brown, Leyden, Lord Webb Seymour, Lord 
Woodhouselee, Alison, Sir James [all, but, as he himself 
states— Among the first persons with whom I became ac- 
quainted were, Lord Jeffrey, Lord Murray, and Lord Brough- 
am; all of these maintaining opinions upon political subjects 
a little too liberal for the dynasty of Dundas, then exercising 
supreme power over the northern division of the island.” 

After residing two years in Edinburgh he returned to 
England, for the purpose of marrying Miss Pybus, a friend and 
schoolfellow of his sister Maria. ‘The union was approved by 
the lady’s mother, but was opposed by her brother, Mr. 
Charles Pybus, who was one of the Lords of the Adiiralty 
under Pitt. 

The lady had but a very small fortune, and a pearl necklace, 
which was sold for £500, to enable the young couple to buy 
linen and other necessary articles ; Sydney’s whole resources 
consisting of his intellect, “and six small silver tea spoons 
which, from much wear, had become the ghosts of their 
former selves.” Mr, Beach presented him, upon his marriage, 
with £1000, as a token of his appreciation of the care bestowed 
upon his eldest son, and at the same time requested him to 
take charge of his second son, with whom was entrusted to 
his care, by his guardians, Mr. Gordon, of Ellon Castle, For 
the care of each of those young men he received £100, the 
highest sum which had then been given to any but Dugald 
Stewart: the pupils are still living, and continued to retain 
for him, to his death, feelings of deep and warm affection, 

_ Daring his residence in Edinburgh, he occasionally preached 
in the Episcopal Church, then served by Bishop Sandford ; 
he attended the lectures on Moral Philosophy of Dugald 
Stewart and of his successor, Dr. Thomas Brown; he also 
attended, both in Edinburgh and in Oxford, the lectures on 
Medicine and Anatomy ; indeed so attentive lad he been to 
these latter studies in Oxford, that the professor, Sir Chnisto- 
pher Pegge, wished him to become a physician. Feeling the 
vast exteut of usefulness which a knowiedge of medicine 
throws open to a clergyman, he pursued the study so far in 
Edinburgh as to attend the Clinical Lectures of Dr. Gregory, 
and many instances are related of his skilfull application in 
after life of the information thus acquired. 
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It is unnecessary here to refer to the establish 
; it has been told so graphical!) by 
Smith, in the preface to his works, that Lady Hol 

he has not told, 
Cockburn’s Jeffrey's Life and Correspondence.* 
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were vain, but after some delay he was requested to act as 
morning preacher at the Berkeley Chapel, in John-street, 
Berkeley Square. The chapel had been long deserted ; its 
proprietor, Mr. Bowerbank, had been for some time anxious 
to sell it, but in a few weeks after Sydney Smith became the 
weacher, not a seat was to be had,—ladies and gentlemen 
feiag frequently forced to stand in the aisles throughout the 
service ; and so it continued until Sydney left London in the 
year 1809. Dagald Stewart, Horner, the late Bishop of 
Norwich, all expressed their admiration of his powers asa 
yreacher ; and for our own part, we feel bound to state that 
no Christian, be his creed what it may, can read Sydney 
Smith’s sermous without improvement—and for this simple 
reason, that they are all directed to subjects on which all 
agree. In addition to the fame which these sermons gained 
for him, he had the higher happiness of receiving letters in- 
forming him of the gratitude of the writers, and assuring him 
that his sermons had checked them in courses of vice. 

About this period, by the proposal of Sir Thomas Barnard, 
he delivered a course of Lectures on Moral Philosophy at the 
Royal Institution. ‘These were most successful; all parts of 
the Lecture-room were crowded, and even the lobbies and 
doors were occupied, and only those who came an hour before 
the opening could obtain seats. The next serson galleries were 
erected; he continued to lecture during the three consecutive 
years. Sir Robert Peel talked of the lectures, and referred 
with admiration to them; and iLorner and Jeffrey have like- 
wise borne testimony to their ability. However, if we judge 
these lectures merely as discourses on Moral Philosophy, and 
not as Sydney Smith’s discourses, our admiration is lessened, 
and we must attribute much of their success to his delivery, 
and to the qualities indicated by Horner, when he wrote of 
these lectures, “who could make sucha mixture of odd 
paradox, quaint fun, manly sense, liberal opinions, and striking 
language?” Indeed the reason why the lectures succeeded is 
Well shown in the tenth of the series, and it proves the couplet 
of Pope there quoted— 

“True wit is nature to advantage drest, 

Oft thought before, but ne’er so well exprest.” 
After the first of the series of Lectures, he was allowed to 
name his own terms, and, from the proceeds of the entire 
course, he furnished his house in Orchard-street. 
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And yet, whilst all the world of London was gathering to 


hear these sermons and lectures, he thus writes to Jeffrey of 


the former :— You talked of reviewing my sermons, now pub. 
lished; I should be obliged to you to lay aside the idea: | 
kaow very Well my sermons are quite insignificant.’* And 
thus he writes of the latter—“ My lectures are Pe sb chow. al 
such an abs ee pitch of celebrity, ‘that L must lose a good deal 
of repatatio! } be fore the public ‘eetiles!} Inia a jusl equiliorium 
respecting them. [ am most heartily ashamed of my own 
fame, because | am consmous I do not deserve it, and that 
the moment men of schse are provoked by the clan iour to 
look into my claims, 1t will beat anend.’t And in 1843 
Vv riting tO Dr. Whewell, he obse rves :—" My f cLures are 
grane lo the do ES, and are utterly forgotten. | knew nothing 
of moral philosophy, but I was thoroughly aware that | wanted 
£200 to furnish Ith) house. ‘Lhe suecess, however, Was 
BiOUs » all Albem irle-street b] eke dl up \V ith Carl es, and 
such an uproar as [ never remet inber to have been excited by 
any other literary unposture. Livery week L liad a new theory 
about couception and perception ; at nd sn pporte ‘d by a natur al 
manner, a torrent of words, and an iinpndence searecly 
credible in this prudent age. Stull, in justice to myself, | 
must say there were some good things in them, But good 
aud bad are all gone. By anil philosoph: iy’ you me an, as 
they mean at Edinburgh, mental philosophy ; 7. e. the faculties 
of the mind, and the effects which our re: soning powers and 
our peso) 1S produce upon the actions of our lives.’’f 
Ihis life in London at this period was happy as health, a 
good, honest heart, and true frends could make it. Supper 
parties were held once a week at his house, a ge neta invitation 
being given to twenty or thirty friends, who came as they 
p! CASE d, and the society was Vi aried by chance invited guests ; 
but no display, save that of priceless wit, was made at these 
£ rathe rings, 
In the year 1806, the Whigs were for a short period in 
oflice. Svdh ney had become a welcome guest al Holland 
ie use, and with the first ray of the Whig sunshine he, having, 
as he said, “ lived so lony on the north side of the wall,” hoped 


ne EE tt oe —— ——aneage “ 


* See ‘* Memoir,” Vol. IL., p. 50 
t See ** Memoir.” Vol. II, p. 16. 
t Ibid., yp 47. 
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that some position of usefulness in the Church would now be 
offered to him, and through the exertions of Lord Holland, 
he obtained, from the Chancellor, Erskine, the living of los- 
ton-le-Clay, in Yorkshire. No clergyman had resided at 
Foston for one hundred and fifty years; and the house was 
dilapidated in the extreme, and the glebe land consisted of 
three hundred and fifty acres of the stiffest clay, adjoiming a 
remote village. He did not intend to reside in the parish, 
but, as Percival’s Residence Bill was passed in the year 1808, 
he was compelled not alone to reside in his parish, but actually 
to build a parsonage—truly may it be said that the Residence 
Bill was “the most just in its intentions, and the most unjust 
in its effects.” ) 

Having work to do he did it. He took lodgings at Hes- 
lington ; he began to build his parsonage ; he learned to take 
an uterest in country affairs. Lady Holland writes :— 


“He used to dig vigorously an hour or two each day in his garden, 
as he said, ‘to avoid sudden death,’ for he was even then inclined to 
embonpoint, and perhaps, as a young man, may have been considered 
somewhat clumsy in figure (though I never thought so), for L have 
often heard from my father that a college friend used to say to him, 
‘Sydney, your sense, wit, and clumsiness, always gives me the idea 
of an Athenian carter.’ He spent much time in reading and com- 
position ; his activity was unceasing ; I hardly remember seeing him 
unoccupied, but when engaged in conversation. He never considered 
his education as finished ; he had always some object in hand to in- 
vestigate. Ife read with great rapidity. I think it was said of 
Johnson, ‘Look at Johnson, tearing out the bowels of his book.’ 
It might be said of my father, that he was running off with their 
contents, for he galloped through the pages so rapidly, that we often 
laughed at him when he shut up athick quarto as his morning's 
work, and said he meant he had looked at it, not read it. ‘ Cross- 
examine me, then,’ said he ; and we generally found he knew all that 
was worth knowing in it; though I do not think he had a very re- 
tentive memory. ‘The same peculiarity characterized his composi- 
Hons ;~—when he had any subject in hand, he was indefatigable in 
reading, searching, inquiring, seeking every source of information, 
and discussing it with any man of sense or cultivation who crossed 
his ath. But having once mastered it, he would sit down, and you 
might see him committing his ideas to paper with the same rapidity 
that they flowed out in his conversation, —no hesitation, no erasions, 
ho stopping to consider and round his periods, no writing for effect, 
but a pouring out of the fulness of his mind and feelings, for he 
was heart and soul in whatever he undertook. One could see by his 
fountenance how much he was interested or amused as fresh images 
came clustering round his pen ; he hardly ever altered or corrected 
what he had qritten (as I find by many manuscripts I have of his) ; 
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indeed, he was so impatient of this, that he could } dly bear ¢ 
trouble of even looking over what he had written, “ved would 


od throw the manuscript down on the table as s00n 
ished, and say, ‘ There, it is done; now, Kate, do look oyer 
aa putin dots to the t's and strokes to the é’s'—and he would 
forth to his morning's walk. 
ah r his evening walk he would sit down to his rs rular writi 


est ishmet nt, which | shal 1 describe he ‘Te eafter, placed by 
ae in the same place; and here, after looking thro na busines 
papers and bills with as much plodding method as an attornes rk 


he would suddenly push them all aside, and, as if to ref 
mind, take up his pen. His power of abstraction was so gry 
he would beyin to compose, with as much rapidity and ease as at 
ther man would write a letter, those essays which are before ¢ 
world, or some of those sermons of which my mother has 

few to the public since his death ; often reading what he had wi 
listening to our criticisms (as Molheére did to his old wo 

this in the midst of all the conversation and interruptions of a t 
party, with talking or music going on.” 


Sa ' 
Ile was a constant student too, and in kindness to the poor 


} 


and in never-tiring love of clildren, he was a true brother- 


parson of Ld elor Pro rose. 


tle was not alone in his Yorkshire exile. Many friends 
visited him, and lis time was all employed in the duties of his 


parish, in literary composition, or in the interchang 
kindnesses. ‘This life continued for three years, and thus |i 
describes the events of the period —- 


“A diner-out, a wit. and : b popul: ir preac her, I wa 
caught up by the Archbishop of York, and transporte d to m) 
in Yorkshire, where there | had not been a resident clergyman ! 
hundred and fifty years, Fresh from London, not knowing a tur 
from a carrot, I was compelled to farm three hundred acres, 
without « ipl tal to build a parsonage. house, 

I shed an id obtained three years’ leave from the Archbishop, in 
order to effect an exchange, if possible ; and fixed myself meat it} 
at a small vil ag » two miles from York, in which was a fine old hor 
of the time of Ou en Elizabeth, where resided the last of th: Squires, 
with his lady, who looked as if she had walked straight out of t! 
Ark, or had been the er of Enoch. He was a perfect specimen 


of the Trullibers of old; he smoked, hunted, drank beer at his coor 

with his grooms and dogs, and spt It over the county paper 

Sundays. 
At first, he heard IT was a Jacobin and a dangerous fellow - 


turned aside as 1 passe d: but at leneth, when he found the peac 
the village undist itbed, harvests much as usual, Juno at 
uninjurs i, he first bowed, then called, and at last reached suct ts 
pitch of oder? nee that he used to bring the papers that I mign’ 
explain the difficult words to him ; actually sfactveared that I hau 
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made a joke, laughed till I thought he would have died of convul- 
sions, and ended by inviting me to see his dogs. 

All my efforts for an exchange having failed, I asked and obtained 
from my friend the Archbishop another year to build in, And l 
then set my shoulder to the wheel in good earnest ; sent for an ar- 
chitect ; he produced plans which would have ruined me. I made 
him my bow: ‘ You build for glory, Sir; I, for use,’ I returned 
him his plans, with five-and-twenty pounds, and sat down in my 
thinking-chair, and in a few hours Mrs. Sydney and I concocted a 
plan which has produced what I call the model of parsonage-houses, 

I then took to horse to provide bricks and timber ; was advised 
to wake my own bricks, of my own clay; of course, when the kiln 
was opened, all bad ; mounted my horse again, and in twenty-four 
hours had bought thousands of bricks and tons of timber. Was 
advised by neighbouring gentlemen to employ oxen: bought four,— 
Tug and Lug, Haw] and Crawl; but Tug and Lug took to fainting, 
and required buckets of sal-volatile, and Hawl and Crawl to lie 
down in the mud. So I did as I ought to have done at first,—took 
the advice of the farmer instead of the gentleman; sold my oxen, 
bought a team of horses, and at last, in spite of a frost which de- 
layed me six weeks, in spite of walls running down with wet, in spite 
of the advice and remonstrances of friends who predicted our death, 
in spite of an infant of six months old, who had never been out of 
the house, I landed my family in my new house nine months after 
laying the first stone, on the 20th of March; and performed my 
promise to the letter to the Archbishop, by issuing forth at midnight 
with a lanthorn to meet the Jast cart, with the cook and the cat, 
which had stuck in the mud, and fairly established them before twelve 
o'clock at night in the new parsonage house ;—a feat, taking ignor- 
ance, inexperience, and poverty into consideration, requiring, I 
assure you, no small degree of energy. 

_ It made me a very poor man for many years, but I never repented 
it} I turned schoolmaster, to educate my son, as I could not afford 
to send him to school. Mrs. Sydney turned schoolmistress, to 
educate my girls, as I could not afford a governess. I turned 
farmer, as I could not let my land. A man-servant was too expen- 
sive; sol caught up a little garden-girl, made like a milestone, 
christened her Bunch, put a napkin in her hand, and made her my 
butler. The girls taught her to read, Mrs. Sydney to wait, and I 
undertook her morals ; Bunch became the best butler in the county. 

Thad little furniture, so I bought a cart-load of deals; took a 
“arpenter (who came to me for parish relief, called Jack Robinson) 
= pa pry . cig nice into my service ; established him in a 

ry ae 7” " ‘dack, furnish my house. You see the result 
establishment as suggested that a carriage was much wanted in the 
dements of 2X — diligent search, I discovered, in the back set- 
to ci al - mpi ee an ancient green chariot, a st 
‘ triumph to ik on we invention of the kind. I brought it home 
the villare tait ay miring family, Being somewhat dilapidated, 
(but for at, or hined it, the village blacksmith repaired it; nay, 
rs. Sydney's earnest entreaties,) we believe the village 
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painter would have exéreised his genius upon the exterior: it os. 
caped this danger however, and the result was wonderful. Kach 
year added to its charms: it grew younger and younver; a new 
wheel, a new spring ; I christened it the Jmmortal;: it was known 
all over the neighbourhood; the village boys cheered it, and the 
village dogs barked at it; but ‘ Faber mew fortune,’ was my motto, 
and we had no false shame. f 

Added to all these domestic cares, [ was village parson, village 
doctor, village comforter, village magistrate, and Kdinbureh Re. 
viewer ; so you see I had not much time left on my hands to regret 
London. ; 

My house was considered the ugliest in the county , but all adruitted 
it was one of the most comfortable; and we did not die, as our 
friends had predicted, of the damp walls of the parsonage.” 


The parsonage at Foston was at length finished, and the 
removal to, aud life in it, are thus described by Lady Ilolland:— 


“Tt was a cold, bright March day, with a biting east wind. The 
beds we left in the morning had to be packed up and slept on at 
night; waggon after waggon of furniture poured in every minute; 
the roads were so cut up that the carriage could not reach the door ; 
and my mother lost her shoe in the mud, which was ankle-deep, 
whilst bringing her infant up to the house in her arms. 

But oh, the shout of joy as we entered and took possession !—the 
first time in our lives that we had inhabited a house of our own. 
How we admired it, ugly asit was!) With what pride my dear 
father welcomed us, and took us from room to room; old Molly 
Mills, the milk-woman, who had had charge of the house, grinning 
with delight in the background. We thought it a palace; yet the 
drawing-room had no door, the bare plaster walls ran down with wet, 
the windows were like ground-glass from the moisture which had to 
be wiped up several times a day by the housemaid. No carpets, 0 
chairs, nothing unpacked ; rough men bringing in rougher packages 
at every moment. But then was the time to behold my father!— 
amid the confusion, he thought for everybody, cared for everybody, 
encouraged everybody, kept everybody in good-humour. How he 
exerted himself! how his loud, rich voice might be heard in all diree- 
tions, ordering, arranging, explaining, till the household storm 

adually subsided! Each half-hour improved our condition ; fires 
lazed in every room ; at last we all sat down to our tea, spread by 
ourselves on a huge package before the drawing-room fire, sitting 
on boxes round it; and retired to sleep on our beds placed on the 
floor ;—the happiest, merriest, and busiest family in Christendom. 
in a few days, under my father’s active exertions, everything Was 
arranged with tolerable comfort in the little household, and it began 
to assume its wonted appearance. 

In speaking of the establishment of Foston, Annie Kay must not 
be forgotten. She entered our service at nineteen years of age, but 
possessing a degree of sense and lady-like feeling not often found 
in ber situation of life,—first as nurse then as lady’s-maid, then 
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_-housekeeper, apothecary’s boy, factotum, and friend. All who 
have been much at Foston or Combe Florey know Annie Kay ; she 
was called into consultation on every family event, and proved her- 
self a worthy oracle. Her counsels were delivered in the softest 
yoice, with the sweetest smile, and in the broadest Y orkshire. She 
ended by nursing her old master through his long and painful illness, 
night and day ; she was with him at his death; she followed him to 
his grave ; she was remembered in his will ; she survived him but two 
vears, which she spent in my mother's house ; and, after her long and 
faithful service of thirty years, was buried by my mother in the same 
cemetery as her master, respected and lamented by all his family, as 
the most faithful of servants and friends. 

Somuch for the interior of the establishment. QOut-of-doors 
reigned Molly Mills,—cow, pig, poultry, garden, and post woman; 
with her short red petticoat, her legs like millposts, her high cheek- 
bones red and shrivelled like winter apples ; a perfect specimen of a 
‘yeowoman ;’ a sort of kindred spirit, too ; for she was the wit of 
the village, and delighted in a crack with her master, when she 
eould get it. She was as important in her vocation as Annie Kay in 
hers; and Molly here, and Molly there, might be heard in every 
direction. Molly was always merry, willing, active, and true as gold ; 
she had little book-learning, but enough to bring up two fine athletic 
sons, as honest as herself; though, unlike her, they were never seen 
to smile, but were as solemn as two owls, and onan not have said a 
civil thing to save their lives. They ruled the farm. Add to these, 
the pet donkey, Bitty, already introduced to the public; a tame fawn, 
at last dismissed for eating the maid’s clothes, which he preferred to 
any other diet ; and a lame goose, condemned at last to be roasted 
for eating all the fruit in the garden; together with Bunch and 
Jack Robinson already mentioned,—and you have the establishment.” 


Of his method of managing the household, Mrs. Marcet 
gives the following account :— 


“| was coming down stairs the next morning (she continues), when 
Mr. Smith suddenly said to Bunch, who was passing, ‘Bunch, do you 
like roast duck or boiled chicken?’ Bunch had probobly never 
tasted either one or the other in her life, but answered, witbout a 
moment's hesitation, ‘ Roast duck, please, Sir,’ and disappeared. I 
laughed. ‘ You may laugh,’ said he, ‘but you have no idea of the 
labour it has cost me to give her that decision of character. The York- 
shire peasantry are the quickest and shrewdest in the world, but you 
can never get a direct answer from them; if you ask them even their 
own names, they always scratch their heads, and say, ‘A's sur ai 
don't knaw, Sur ;’ but I have brought Bunch to such perfection, 
that she never hesitates now on any subject, however ¢ ificult. I 
am very strict with her. Would you like to hear her repeat her 
erimes ? She has them by heart, and repeats them every e 

Come here, Bunch! ' (calling out to her), ‘come and repeat 
rour crimes to Mrs. Marcet ;’ and Bunch, a clean, fair, squat, tidy 
ittle girl, about ten or twelve years of age, quite as a matter of 
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course, as grave as a judge, without the least hesitation, and wi 

a loud voice, began to repeat--* Plate-snatching, gravyespilling 
door-slamming, blue-bottle fly-c ‘atching, and ¢ urtsev-boh hy oe.’ ‘ Ry. 
plain to Mrs. Mareet what blue-bottle tly-c atehing vr ip ‘ Standine 
with my mouth open and not attending, Sir.’ * And elias is curteey. 
bobbing 2?’ ‘ Curtseying to the centre of the earth, please, Sir, 
‘ Good girl! now you may go. She makes a ce apital waiter, | 
you ; on stale occasions Jack Robinson, id carpenter, tal 
apron and waits too, and does pretty well, but he sometimes 

makes a mistake, and sticks a gimlet into the bread instead of a | 


Of the house, and all its belonging, we have this gr 
description, from the pen of a clerical friend afterwards 
moted to the bench, who visited Syd 1c) Smith, and 
that frend’s widow to Lady Holl; und — 


‘A man’s character is probably more faithfully represented in 
re arrangements of his home than in any other point; and lost 
is a facsimile of its master’s mind, from first to last. He had no ar- 
chitec Ge but l question whether & more Collpac t. convenient hous 
could well be imagined. In the midst of a tield, commanding no 
very atira tive view, he has contrived to rive itan air of snug 
and comfort, and its internal arrangements are perfect. The draw. 
ing-room is the colour you covet, the genuine chromium, with a sort 
of yellow flowering pattern, It is exquisitely filled with 


regularities—tables, books, chairs, Indian wardrobes; everything 
finished in thorough taste, without the slightest reference t rte 
hess or useless finery ; and his inventive KCUIUS Appears tf 


corner ; his fires are blown tato brightness by shadracl 
nished with air from without, opening into the centre of { re ; 
his poker, tongs, and shovel are secured from falling with that horrid 
crash which is so destructive to the nerves and temper. 

llis own study has no appearance of comiort ; but as 
and writes in his family circle, in spite of talking and other im 
ruptions, this is of less consequence. In other respects it has! 
attractions: there, for instance, he keeps his rheumatic armour, ai 
of which hi displayed out of a large bag, giving me an illustrated 
lecture upon each component part. Fancy him in a fit ot rheuma- 
tisin, his lees in two narrow buckets, which he calls his jack-boots ; 
reund the throat a hollow tin collar ; over each shoulder a large tin 
thing like a shoulder of mutton; on his head a hollow tin helmet, 
all filled with hot water; and fancy him expatiating upon eas h and 
all of them with ultra-energy. 


His bedrooms are counter parts of the lower rooms - in mine the re 
were twenty-eight large Piranesi prints of ancient Rome, mountes 
Pe 


just as we do ours, but without frames, and, indeed, in every yacah 
part of the house he kas them hung up. 

His store-room is more like that of an Indiaman _ in anything 
else, containing such ac omplete and well-assorted p nol d 
possible want or wish in a country establishment. 
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The same spirit prevails in his garden and farm: eontrivance and 
dngularity in every hole and corner. 

‘ What, in the name of wonder, is that skeleton sort of machine 
in the middle of your field?’ ¢ Oh, that is my universal Scratcher ; 
« framework so contrived, that every animal, from a lamb to a bul. 
lock, can rub and scratch itself with the greatest facility and luxury.’ 

I arrived there on Saturday evening, walking from York, by 
which I contrived to lose my way, and take possession of another 
man’s home and drawing-room fireside for some time before the host 
appeared, and the mistake was discevered. 

On Sunday we prepared for church ; he was hoarse, so I was to 
read; against preaching I had provided by having no sermon. 
Good heavens! what a set-out! The family chariot, which he ealls 
the Immortal, from having been altered and repaired in every possible 
way—the last novelty, a lining of green cloth, worked and fitted by 
the village tailor—appeared at the door, with a pair of shafts sub- 
stituted for the pole, in which shafts stood one of bis cart-horses, 
with the regular cart harness, and a driver by its side. In the in- 
side the ladies were seated: on the dicky behind I mounted with 
him ; but his servant having placed the cushions without first putting 
in the wooden board, on sitting down, we sank through, to his great 
amusement. ‘These preliminaries being adjusted, we set out. 

The church resembles a barn more than anything else, in size and 
shape; though, from two old Saxon doors, it shows claim to higher 
antiquity than most others. About fifty people were assembled ; I 
entered the reading-desk ; he followed the prayers with a plain, 
sound sermon upon the duty of forgiving injuries, but in manner 
and voice clearly proving that he felt what he said, and meant that 
others should feel it too. 

His domestic establishment is on a par with the rest: his head 
servant is his carpenter, and never appears excepting on company 
days. We were waited upon by his usual corps domestique, one little 
girl, about fourteen years of age ; named, I believe, Mary or Fanny, 
but invariably called by them Bunch. With the most immovable 
gravity she stands before him when he gives his orders, the answers 
to which he makes her repeat verbatim, to ensure accuracy. 

Not to lose time, he farms with a tremendous speaking-trumpet 
from his door: a proper companion for which machine is a teles- 
cope, slung in leather, for observing what they are doing. 

On Monday came Lady H. Hall, her two daughters and her two 
sons ; the latter, Captain B. Hall, a rara avis J have long wished to 
ee; and Peter Tytler, son (is he not?) to the author. Whata 
roeae there is in good society and well informed people ! what would 
you not have given to have heard the mass of wit, sense, anecdote, 
and instruction that flowed incessantly !” 


To this last quoted passage Lady Holland adds :— 


ron Lee ee alluded to in this letter requires a little explana- 
= i" of red louse was above a mile from the little church, with roads 
we tend 1e Stiffest and deepest clay, hardly passable to women In 

Weather or winter, and my mother was in delicate health. We 
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could not afford horses ; so my father, never ashamed of showjne 
his poverty when he thought it right, hit upon this rude and shoan 
device, to enable his family to accompany him in all weathers ¢) 
chureh. Ludicrous as this description may appear to the reader 
yet the proprieties of life were attended to. The horse, the harness. 
the Immortal, and the carter, all wore their best and cleanest hi 
day garb, and I think they excited respect rather than ridicule 
amidst his humble congregation. 

A word, too, ought to be said in explanation of the drawing-room 
furniture alluded to in this letter with so much praise. It consiste: 
of a few relics preserved from the valuable Indian furniture left 
my grandmother, the greater part of which had been parted with 


’ 
| 


by my mother for our benefit. All the rest was plain enough, though 
still in good taste. Economy, in the estimation of common mind 
often means the absence of all taste and comfort; my father had 
the rare art to combine it with both. For instance, he found it added 
much to the expense of building to have high walls; he therefore 
threw the whole space of the roof into his bedrooms, coved the 
ceilings and papered them, and thus they were all airy, gay, cheap, 
and pretty. Cornices he found expensive ; so not one in the house, 
but the paper border, thrown on the ceiling with a line of shade 
under it. This relieved the eye, and atoned for their absence, 
Marble chimney-pieces were too dear; so he hunted out a cheap, 
warm-looking Vortland stone, had them cut after his own model, 
and the result was to prodace some of the most cheerful, comfortable. 
looking fireplaces | remember, for as many shillings as the marbie 
ones would have cost him pounds. 

After my father became rich, at the end of life, he amusingly al- 
ludes, in one of his letters, to the joy my mother would feel oa 
finding he had put up marble chimneypieces in his town-house.* 

In his youth my father had been very fond of the game of chess, 
but had left it off for many years. He suddenly took it into 
bead to resume it this winter, and selected me, fuute de micur, as 
antagonist. Ilis mode of play was very characteristic—bold, rapid 
attack, without a moment's pause or indecision, which I suspect 
would have exposed him to danger from a more experienced adver 
sary; but as it was, with a proiound contempt for iny skill, promis. 
ing me a shilling if | beat bim, he sat down with a book in his hand, 
looked up for au instant, made a move, and beat me regularly every 
night all through the winter. At last I won my shilling, but lost 
my playfellow ; he challenged me no more. 

My father was very fond of singing, but rather slow in learning 
a song, theugh when once he had accomplished it, he sang it very 
correctly. As he never tired of his old friends, and had always 
some new one on the stocks, there was a tolerable variety of songs 
to select from; and, with my mother's beautiful accompaniment 
(she was a very accomplished musician) and his own really fine 
voice, our trios succeeded in pleasing him so much that he would 


— 


iit 
‘ 
{ 


a 


— _ 


‘** See Letter to Mrs. Holland in the Correspondence.” 
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often encore himself. He was so perfectly natural, that though I 
think (and I have heard many ay remark it) the general tendency 
of his conversation was to underrate himself, yet whenever he was 
rticularly pleased or satisfied with anything he had said or done, 
Fs eeiita gay so as frankly as if he had been speaking of another 
rson. There is one talent I think I have toa remarkable degree,’ 
have heard him say: ‘there are substances in nature called amal- 
ms, whose property is to combine incongruous materials now | 
arn a moral amalyam, and have a peculiar talent for mixing up hu- 
man materials in society, however repellent their natures.” And 
certainly [ have seen a party, composed of materials as ill-assorted 
as the individuals of the ‘happy family’ in Trafalgar-square, drawn 
out and attracted together by the charm of his manner, till at last 
you would have believed they had been born for one another.” 


In the year 1828 he was appointed to a stall in Bristol 
Cathedral, by Lord Lyndhurst, and his first sermon there was 
preached on the Sth of November, and, as he says, he gave 
“the most Protestant Mayor and Corporation in Kngland, 
such a dose of toleration as shall last them many a year.” 

Having become a Prebendary of Bristol, he was entitled to 
one of the livings, and through the kindness of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, he was enabled to exchange Ioston for the smaller, but 
more beautifully situated, hving of Combe Florey, near ‘Taunton. 


Here the task of building was once more forced upon him, but, 


writes Lady Holland,— 


“In the midst of our building operations, when the greater part 
of the roof of the house, which required renewing, was put together 
in rafters on the lawn, we received a visit from our friend Lord 
Jeffrey. I well remember our sitting out there amidst the rafters, 
surrounded by busy workmen, and animated by the delicious wea- 
ther and the beauty of the scene around. He and my father gave 
full play to their fancy and imagination ; and nothing could be more 
delightful than to sit and watch them, and listen to the playfulness 
and variety of their conversation. I have, I believe, omitted several 
of Lord Jeffrey's visits; having no other recollections of them, I 
am sorry to say, than that of the pleasure they always afforded to 
both old and young. But this, I think, was his last visit to us, and 
it was touching to observe these two eminent men, who had begun 
the struggle of life together, who had loved each other so long and 
60 well, who had both now attained eminence and honour in their 
respective professions without one act of baseness, sitting together 
net tee i paradise, and, in their elder age, talking over 
of eel ing = on the past with all the pleasure and satisfaction 
a. “spent lives. Such scenes are pleasant and useful to dwell 

Asa dignitary of the Church, my father now thought it more 

womibg to put his namé to what he should hereafter write, and 
vb 
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he therefore withdrew from the Edinburgh Review ; collectin g and 
publi: shing about ten years after the gr eater part of his contributh ons 
to it. He says, on doing so :—‘I see very little in my revi iews to 
alter or repent of. I always endeavoure d to fight against evi 


what I thought evil then I think evil now. a am heartily g! sl th rn 
all our disqu: ulifying laws for religious opinior ns are abolished i | 
see nothing in such measures but unmixed goo . and real inerease ay * 
strength to the Establishment. To set on foot such aojourt 
such times, to contribute towards it for many vears, to bear patiently 
the reproach and poverty which it caused, and to look 

that 1 have nothing to retract, and no intemperance and \ e1 
reproach myself with, is a career of life which I must think to be 


extremely fortunate 
x ' . 1 ! ° . ores 
‘strane and ludicrous are the cnanges in human atiairs ! lV} 
Tories are now on the treadmill, and the well-paid Whivs are r 


in chariots; with many faces however looking out of the windows 
(including that of our Prime Minister), which I never remember 
to have seen in the days of pove rty and depre ssion of Whi 

Liberality is now a lucrative business. Whoever has anv institution 
to dk stroy, may consider himself as a commissioner, and his fortune 


nade; and, to my utter and never-ending astonishment, I, an old 
Lidinburgh Reviewer, find myse lt fighting, in the year 1839, ayainst 
he Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London for 
t Kiste nee of the National C hurch.’ - 

“One of the earliest uses he made of his increase of wealth was to 


indulge himself by enlarging his library, and supplying those defici. 
encies before alluded to, which he had so long suffered ander: and 
his books, which at Foston for many vears had hum)ly or upied only 


the Chi of his iittie ad ning-room, now boldly sprea l ther meives over 
three sides of a pretty odd room, dignified by the name of library,— 
about twenty-eight feet long and eight feet high,—ending in a bay- 
window supported by pillars, looking into the garden, and which he 
had obtained by throwing a pantry, a passage, and a shoe hole to- 
gether, In this pretty, gay room we breakfasted, he sat, and when 
mone we spent thy evening with him. He used to say, ‘No furniture 
so charming as books, even if you never open them, or read a single 
Word, 4 


In the year 1831 he was appointed, by Earl Grey, Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s, in exchange for one of inferior ‘value held in 
Bristol ; and from this pe riod until his death, the remarkable 
events of his life were, ns Letters to Archdeacon Singleton, the 
collection and publication of his writings, and his Letters o! 
American Debts. 

Of the letters to Archdeacon Singleton, considered as | peci- 
mens of close, clear, energetic reasoning, there can be no 
opimion save that the vy are, if possible, supe rior to the Letters 


of Peter Plymley. That the bill before the House was on 


ti} 


most injurious and ill-considered cannot be denied ; an dim 
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defending the deans and chapters, in resisting the spoliation of 
the ecclesiastical corporations, Sydney Smith but acted from 
those convictions of right and justice which his good sense 
and honesty ever placed distinctly before him, as the guiding 
principles in every action of life. ‘To resist this Whig measure 
was no desertion of the Whig party: it was not a churchman 
defending the abuses of an ecclesiastical polity, it was a priest 
defending the rights of his order ; and that defence, whilst sup- 
porting the arguments for reformation, was strengt hening every 
thing worthy preservation within the sanctuary. Doubtless his 
own interests were closely connected with the stability 
of the Chapters ; but, after thirty-five years of total self-forget- 
fulness in all political shifts and changes; after having 
fought the battle for his party at a period when the Whigs were 
but a political rabble, and when to stand by them was to em- 
brace beggary and suspicion of disaffection ; after having thus 
acted, to accuse him of desertion or of selfishness, 1s to forget 
his character, and to forget noble deeds of heroic courage and 
daring self-devotion, which, to use his own expression, applied 
to another, “when Joseph Hume and Wilson Croker are pow- 
dered into thedust of death, will gain great and deserved fame.” 

Of Sydney Smith’s wit and humor the two volumes afford 
many specimens. We have'noted a selection of these, both 
from the Memoir and from the letters, and first insert those 
extracted from the former volume :— 

“To these suppers oceasionally came a country cousin of my fa- 
ther’s,—a simple, warm-hearted rustic ; and she used to come up to 
him and whisper, ‘ Now, Sydney, I know these are all very remark- 
able men; do tell me who they are.’ §Oh yes,’ said Sydney, laugh- 
ing, “that is Hannibal,’ pointing to Mr. Whishaw, ‘he lost his leg 
in the Carthaginian War ; and that is Socrates,’ pointing to Luttrell ; 
‘and that is Solon,’ pointing to Horner,—* you have heard of Solon ?’ 
The girl opened her ears, eyes, and mouth with admiration, half 
doubting, half believing that Sydney was making fun of her: but 
perfectly convinced that if they were not the individuals in question, 
they were something quite as great. 

4 It was on occasion of one of these suppers that Sir James Mack. 
Intosh happened to bring with him a raw Scotch cousin, an ensign 
ina Highland regiment. On hearing the name of his host he sud- 
denly turned round, and, nudging Sir James, said in an audible 
whisper, ‘Is that the great Sir Sudney?’ ‘ Yes, yes,’ said Sir 
~ comcaeoeeAagrenets ; and giving my father the hint, on the instant 
sheet military kan reper gi performed the part of hers sa 
héw hi hea oe foug it all his battles oy er again, ant . 10We 

i arged the Turks, to the infinite delight of the young 
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Scotehman, who was quite enchanted with the kindness and condos. 
cension of *the great Sir Sudney,’ as he called him, and to the ab. 
solute torture of the other guests, who were bursting with suppressed 
laughter at the scene before them. At last, after an eveniny of the 
most inimitable acting on the part both of my father and Sir James, 
nothing would serve the young Highlander but setting off, at twelve 
o'clock at nieht, to fetch the piper of his regiment to } ipe to ¢ the 
great Sir Sudney,’ who said he had never heard the bagpipes ; u 
which the whole party broke up and dispersed instantly, for Sir 
James said his Scotch cousin would infallibly cut his throat if he 
diseovered his mistake. A few days afterwards, when Sir James 
Mackintosh and his Scotch cousin were walking in the streets, they 
met my father with my mother on his arm. He introduced her 
his wite, upon which the Scotch cousin said in alow voice to Sir 
James, and locking at my mother, ‘T did na ken the great Sir Sudney 
was married.’ * Why, no,” said Sir James, a little embarrassed and 
winking at him, ‘not ex-act-ly married,—only an Egyptian slave he 
brought over with him; Fatima—you know—you understand.’ My 
mether was long known in the little circle as Fatima.” 

* Amongst our rural delights at Heslington was the possession of 
a young donkey, which had been given up to our tender mercies 
from the time of its birth, and in whose education we emploved a 
large portion of our spare time; and a most accomplished donkey 
it became under our tuition ; it would walk up-stairs, pick pockets, 
follow us in our walks hke a huge Newfoundland dog, and at the 
most distant sicht of us in the field, with ears down and tail erect, 
it set off in full bray to meet us. These demonstrations on Bitty’s 
part were met with not less affection on ours, and Bitty was almost 
considered a member of the family. 

One day, when my elder brother and myself were training our 
beloved Bitty with a pocket-handkerchief for a bridle, and his head 
crowned with flowers, to run round our garden, who should arriv 
in the midst of our sport but Mr. Jeffrey. Finding my father out, 
he, with his usual kindness towards young people, immediately } ined 
in Our sport, and, to our infinite delight, mounted our donkey. He 
was proceeding in triumph, amidst our shouts of laughter, when my 
father and mother, in company, I believe, with Mr. Horner and Mr. 
Murray, returned from their walk, and beheld this scene from the 
garden-deor, Though years and years have passed away since, 
still remember the joy-inspiring laughter that burst from my father 
at this unexpected sight, as, advancing towards his old friend; with 
a face beaming with delight and with extended hands, he broke forth 
in the following impromptu :— 


‘Witty as Horatius Flaceus, 
As great a Jacobin as Gracchus ; 
Short, though not as fat, as Bacchus, 
Riding on a little jackass.’ 


These lines were afterwards repeated by some one to Mr. ——— 
at Holland House, just before he was introduced for the first time 
to Mr. Jeffrey, and they caught his fancy to such a degree that he 
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could not get them out of his head, but kept repeating them ina 
low voice all the time Mr. Jeffrey was conversing with hin. 

I must end Bitty’s history, as he has been introduced, by saying 
thathe followed us to Foston; and after serving us faithfully for 
thirteen years, on our leaving Yorkshire was permitted by our kind 
friend Lord Carlisle to spend the rest of his days in idleness and 
plenty, in his beautiful park, with an unbounded command of thistles,”’ 

«+ Yet nobody's wit was of so high an order as Talleyrand’s when 
it did come, or has so well stood the test of time. You remember 
when his friend Montrond was taken ill, and exclaimed, * Mon ami, 
je sens les tourmens de l’enfer."_ ¢ Quoi! déja ?’ was his reply, And 
when he sat at dinner between Madame de Staél and Madame Re- 
camier, the celebrated beauty, Madame de Staél, whose beauties were 
certainly not those of the person, jealous of his attentions to her 
rival, insisted upon knowing which he would save if they were both 
drowning. After seeking in vain to evade her, he at last tarned to- 
wards her and said, with his usual shrug, ‘ Ah, Madame, vous savez 
noger.' And when ———— exclaimed, * Me voila entre l'esprit et la 
beauté,’ he answered, ‘ Oui, et sans posséder ni l'un nil’autre.” And 
of Madame ‘Oui, elle est belle, trés-belle; mais pour la 
toilette, cela commence trop tard, et finit trop tot.’ Of Lord 
he said, * C'est la bienveillance méme, mais la bienveillance la plus 
perturbative que j'ai jamais connu.’ To a friend of mine he said 
on one occasion, ‘ Miladi, voulez-vous me preter ce livre?’ £ Oui, 
mais vous me le rendrez?* ‘Oui.’ ‘Parole de honneur?’ ¢ Oui.’ 
* Vous en étes sir?’ ¢ Oui, oui, miladi; mais, pour vous le rendre, 
il faut absoluinent d’abord me le préter.’ 

What a talker that Frenchman Buchon is! Macaulay is a Trap- 
pist compared to him. 

I was, many years ago, talking in Talleyrand’s presence to my 
brother Bobus, who was just then beginning his career at the Bar, 
and said, * Mind, Bobus, when you are Chancellor I shall expect one 
of your best livings.’ € Oui, mon ami,’ said Bobus, ‘ Mais d’abord 
Je vous ferai commettre toutes les bassesses dont les prétres sont 
eapables.’ On which Talleyrand, throwing up his hands and eyes, 
exclaimed, with a shrug, ¢ Mais quelle latitude enorme!’ ’ é 

Che conversation then turned upon society in London, and its ef- 
fect upon character. ‘1 always teil Lady P she has preserved 
the two impossible concomitants of a London life—a good eom- 
plexion and a good heart. Most London dinners evaporate in whis- 
pers to one’s next-door neighbour. I make it a rule never to speak 
* word to mine, but fire across the table; though I broke it once 
when I heard a lady who sat next me, in alow, sweet voice, say, 

‘oO gravy, sir.” | had never seen her before, but I turned sud. 
denly round and said, * Madam, I have been looking for a person who 
disliked gravy all my life; let us swear eternal friendship.’ She 
looked astonished, but took the oath, and what is better, kept it. 
You laugh, Miss — ; but what more usual foundation for 
saucehip, let me ask, than similarity of tastes ?’ 
for oe vid tastes, my father quite shared in his friend Mrs. Opie’s 

ht, heat, and fragrance. The first was almost a passion with 
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him, which he indulwed by means of little tin lamps with mutton-fat. 
in the days of his poverty—these, when a little richer, to our great 
jor, were (Xt hanged for oil-lamps—and lastlyy in the UAVS Of his 
‘wealth, for a profusion of wax-lights. The heat of his pat nt 
place s has by en mentioned, and his delight in Howe mS Was OXtre: 
He often went into the garden the moment he was dressed, and re. 
turned with his hands full of roses, to place them on thi piates at 
breakfast. He liked to see the young people staying in his hous 
dressed with natural flowers, and encouraged us to invent all sorts 
of flowery ornaments, su ‘h as earrings and necklaces, some of wh 
were really very graceful, 

The follow ing ure some fragments of my father’s conversation in 
London, 

Some one asked if the Bishop Of ——— Was ri ing to marry, 
‘Perhaps he may,’ said my father; ¢ yet how cana bishop marry 
How can he flirt? The most he can say is, ‘1 will see you in th 
vestry after service.’ 

‘On, don’t read those twelve yolumes till they are made into a 
consommeé of two, Lord Dudley did still be tter, he waited till they 
blew over,’ 

Talking of tithes: ‘It is an atrocious way of paying the clergy. 


. 


‘ 


The custom of tithe in kind will seem incredible to our posterity ; 
no one will believe m the ramiferous priest officiating in the cornfield,’ 
‘Our friend ——— makes all the country smell like Piceadilly.’ 

An argument arose, in which my father observed how many of the 
most eminent men of the world had been diminutive in person, and 
after naming several among the ancients, he added, ‘ Why, look 
there at Jefirey ; and there is my little friend ——, who has not body 
enough to cover his mind decently with ; his intellect is improperly 
exposed,’ : 

*Oh, don't mind the caprices of fashionable women; they are as 
gross as poodles fed on milk and mufiins.’ 

‘bk ox wrote drop by drop.’ 

‘Simplicity is a great object ina great book; it is not wanted in 
a short one. 

‘You will generally see in human life the round man and the 
angular man planted in the wrong hole; but the Bishop ot ——, 
being a round man has fallen into a triangular hole, and is tar better 
off than many triangular men who have fallen into round bh les.’ 
‘The great charm of Sheridan's speaking was his multifariousness 
of style.’ 

‘When I took my Yorkshire servants into Somersetshire, I toun 1 


Pe Piper ¢ 


that they thought makine a drink out of apples Was ab ttbieprs 
! Providence, Who had thitended barley to be the ONLY NALUPAL Liateres 
Of intoxication. 


. Psenrn | ? silesas Pr +} +] ‘ t r 
’ Wi TALUraliy tOsSe@ TLiUSTONnS AS we get Oldie r, like ft tridig VUE * . 


ght to fit a new set into our understandings. I bave,a 
Oniv¥ one iilusion left, and that is the Archbishop of Canterbury. , 

‘Speaking of the long debates in the House ; *‘ Why will not peop! 
remember the Flood? If they had lived before it, with the patt' 
archs, they might have talked any stuff they pleased; but do let them 
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remember how little time they have under this new order of 

things.’ 

«The charm of London is that you are never glad or sorry for ten 
minutes together; in the country you are the one and the other 
for weeks.’ 

There is a New Zealand attorney arrived in London, with 6s. 8d. 
tattooed all over his face.’ 

‘Yes, he has spent all his life in letting down empty buckets into 
empty wells, and he is frittering away his age in trying to draw 
them up again.’ 

‘If you masthead a sailor for not doing his duty, why should you 
not weathercock a parishioner for refusing to pay tithes 2’ 

‘ How is 2?’ *Heis not very well,’ ‘ Why what is the matter?’ 
‘Oh, don’t you know he has produced a couplet? When our friend 
is delivered of a couplet, with infinite labour and pain, he takes to 
his bed, has straw laid down, the knocker tied up, expects his friends 
to call and make enquiries, and the answer at the door invariably is, 
‘Mr, —— and his little couplet are as well as can be expected.’ 
When he produces an Alexandrine he keeps his bed a day longer.’ 

‘You will tind a Scotchman always says what is undermost. I, 
on the contrary, say everything that comes uppermost, and have all 
sorts of bad jokes put upon me in consequence. An American pub- 
lished a book, and declared | had told him there were more mad 
Quakers in lunatic asylums than any other sect ;—quite an invention 
on his part. Another time Prince P. M. published my conversations ; 
so when I next met him, I enquired whether this was to be a printed 
or manuscript one, as I should talk accordingly. He did his best 
to blush.’ 

One evening, when drinking tea with Mrs. Austin, the servant 
entering into a crowded room, with a boiling tea-kettle in his hand, 
it seemed doubtful, nay impossible, he should make his way among 
the humerous groups; but, on the first approach of the steaming 
kettle, the crowd receded on all sides, my father amongst the rest, 
though carefully watching the progress of the lad to the table :— 
‘I declare,’ said he (addressing Mrs. Austin), ‘a man who wishes to 
make his way in life could do nothing better than yo through the 
world with a boiling tea-kettle in his hand? | 

‘Never neglect your fireplaces: I have paid great attention to 
mine, and could burn you all out ina moment. Much of the cheer- 
fulness of life depends upon it. Who could be miserable with that 
fire? What makes a fire so pleasant is, I think, that it is a live thing 
ma dead room.’ 

“Such is the horror the French have of our cuisine, that at the 
dinner given in honour of Guizot at the Atheneum, they say his 
cook Was heard to exclaim, ‘ Ah, mon pauvre maitre! je ne le re- 
verral plus.’ ’ 

‘Lord Wenlock told me that his cround-rent cost him five pounds 
oa Pr is about the price of a London footman six foot high,— 

‘Tee as per annum, cavalo t 

ve the parallelogram between Oxford-street, Piccadilly, 
egent-street, and Ilyde Park, encloses more intelligence and human 
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abilitr, tosay nothing of wealth and beauty, than the world has 
ever collected in such a space before.’ 

‘ When I praised the author of the New Poor Law the other da, 
thre wentlemen at table took it to themselves, and biushed up 
the ey es," 

«Yes! you find people ready enough to do the Samaritan, without 
the oil and twopence : 

«It is a great proof of shyness to crumble bread at dinner. «Oh, 
] see you are atraid of me (turnmg to a young lady who sat by him), 
‘vouerumble your bread.’ Ido it when 1 sit by the b shop of 
London, and with both hands when [ sit by the Archbishop.’ j 

Addressing Rogers: ‘ My dear R., if we were both in America, 
we should be tarred and feathered ; and, lovely as we are by nature, 
I should be an ostrich and you an emu.’ : 

‘Il once saw a dressed statue of Venus in a serious house—the 
Venus Millinaria.’' 

‘Ah, you flavour everything ; you are the vanille of society.’ 

‘Ll think it was Luttrelh who used to say, ‘———’s face alwavs re- 
minded him of boiled mutton and near relations.” 

‘| fully intence d going to America; but my parishioners helda 
meeting, and came to a resolution that they could not trust me with 
the canvas -back ducks; and I felt they were right; so gave up the 
prepect.’ 

“Of course, if I ever did go to a fancy ball at all, I should go as 
a Dissenter.’ | 

*Some people seem to be born out of their proper century. —— 
should have lived in the Italian republies, and —- under Charles IL.’ 

‘My living in Yorkshire was so far out of the way, that it was 
actnally twelve miles from a lemon.’ 

‘Don't vou know, as the French say, there are tliree sexes—men, 
women, and clergymen.’ : 

‘One of my great objections to tha country is, that you get your 
letters but onee a day; here they come every five minut: oe 

(On some one « flering him vat-cake, . No, I can’t eat oat-cake, it 
is too rich ter me.’ 

‘Harrogate seemed to me the most heaven-forgotten country 
under the sua. When | saw it, there were only nine mangy fr- 
trees there ; and even they all leant away from it.’ ; 

‘Dining at Mr. Grenville’s he as usual arrived before the rest of 
the party; some ladies were shortly after announced; as Mr. 
Grenville, with his graceful dignity and cheerfulness, went forw ard 
to receive them, mv futher, lookiog after him, exclaim a to Mr. 
Panizzi, ‘There, that is the man from whom we all ought to leara 
how to grow old!’ The conversation at table turned on a sudject 
lately treated of in Sir Charles Lyell’s book, the phenomeva whicn 
the earth might present to the geologists of some future period; 
‘Let us imagine,’ said my father, ‘an excavation on the site of St 
Paul's. Fancy a lecture, by the Owen of some future age, on the 
t! oh-bone of a Minor (Canon, or the tooth of a Dean,—the torm, 
qualities, the knowledge, tastes, propensities, he would discover trom 
them.’ And off he went, his imagination playing on this idea in 


every possible way. 
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Some one spoke of the state of financial embarrassment of the 
London University at that time. <‘«Y es, it is So great, that I under- 
stand they have already seized on the air-pump, the exhausted re- 
ceiver, and galvanic batteries ; and that bailiffs have been seen chas- 
ing the Professor of Modern History round the quadrangle, 

Vonversing in the evening, with a small circle, round Miss Berry's 
tea-table (who, though far advanced towards the fourscore years and 
ten which she afterwards attained, was still remarkable for her vi- 

our of mind and beauty of person), my father observed the entrance 
of a no less remarkable person, both for talents and years, dressed 
in a beautiful crimson velvet gown; he started up to meet his fine 
old friend, exclaiming, ‘ Exactly the colour of my preaching cushion !' 
and leading her forward to the light, he pretended to be lost in ad- 
miration, saying, ‘I really can hardly keep my hands off you ; I shall 
be preaching on you, I fear,’ etc., and played with the subject to 
the iufinite amusement of his old friend and the little circle a:sem- 
bled round her. 

‘Playfair was certainly the most delightful philosopher I ever 
knew.’ 

‘Have you heard of Niebuhr’s discoveries? All Roman history 
reversed ; Tarquin turning out an excellent family man, and Lucretia 
avery doubtful character, whom Lady would not have visited,’ 

‘The ladies having lett the room, at a dinner at Sir G. Philips’s, 
the conversation turned on the black population of America. My 
father, turning to an eminent American jurist, who was here some 
years ago, * Pray, Mr. , tellus why you can’t live on better 
terms with your black population.’ ‘ Why, to tell you the truth, 
Mr. Smith, they smell so abominably that we can’t bear them near 
us.’ ‘Possibly not,’ said my father,’ but men must not be led by the 
nose in that way: if you don’t like asking them to dinner, it is surely 
no reason why you should not make citizens of them. 








‘Et si non alium laté jactaret odorem, 
Civis erat.’ '* 


‘Don't talk to me of not being able to cough a speaker down : 
try the hooping-cough.’ 

Mr. Monckton Milnes was talking to Alderman » when the 
latter turned away: ¢ You were speaking,’ said Sydney, ‘to the 
Lord Mayor elect. I myself felt in his presence like the Roman 
_— Pyrrhus tried to frighten with an elephant, and remained 
calm.’ : 

‘ When 80 showy a woman as Mrs. appears at a place, though 
there is no garrison within twelve miles, the horizon is immediately 
clouded with majors.’ 

‘To take Macaulay out of literature and society, and put him in 
the House of Commons, is like taking the chief physician out of 
London during a pestilence.’ 

‘ How bored children are with the wisdom of Telemachus! they 
can't think why Calypso is so fond of him." 


een aeeserecn: 
enna 
——— = 


* Virgil, Georgics ii, 182. Zaurus in the original. 
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Some one observing the wonderful improvement in — sjpoo }, 
success, Ah!’ he said, * praise is the best diet for us, after ai)’ 

One day, Mr. Rogers took Mr. Moore and my father home in his 
carriage, from a breakfast; and insisted on showing ry them, by ¢! 
way, Dryden's house, in some obscure street. It was ver yw TE 
house looked ve ry much like other old houses ; and having thin 
on, they both re moustrated ¢ but in vain. Rogers got out, and « od 
expecting them. ‘Oh! you see why Rovers don't mind er tting 
out,’ exclaimed my father, laughing and leaning out of the carr 
‘he has got goloshes on—but, Rogers, lend us each a fol ic and we 
will then stand on one leg, and admire as long as you please.’ 

‘When Prescott comes to England, a Caspian Sea of soup an 
him.’ 

*An American said to me, ‘ You areso funny, Mr. Smith do vou 
know, vou remind me of our great joker, Dr. Chamberlaque.’ «{ 
am much honoured,’ I replied, ‘ but 1 was not aware you had such a 
functionary in the United States.’’ 

At Mr. Romilly’s there arose a discussion on the [nferno 
Dante, and the tortures he had invented. ‘ He may be a great poet,’ 
said my father, ¢ but as to invention, I consider him a mere bungler, 
—no mnegination, no knowledge of the human heart. If 1 had 
taken it in hand, I would show you what torture really was ; for in 
stance (turning merrily to his old friend Mrs. Marcet), you should 
be doomed to listen, for a thousand years, to conversations between 
Caroline and Emily, where Caroline should always give wrong ex- 
planations in chemistry, and Emily in the end be unable to distin- 
guish an acid from an alkali. You, Macaulay, let me consider ?— 
oh, you should be dumb. False dates and facts of the iy of 


Queen Anne should for ever be shouted in your ears ; all |i! and 
honest opinions should be ridiculed in your p resence ; and you should 
not be able to say a single word during that period in their defence. 

‘And what would you condemn me to, Mr. Sydney?’ satd a young 


mother. ‘Why, you should for ever see those three sweet litt 
girls of yours on the point of falling downstairs, and never be a 
to save them. ‘There, what tortures are there in Dante equal to 
these 

‘Daniel Webster struck me much like a steam-engine in trousers 

‘When [ began to thump the cushion of my pulpit, on first com- 
ing to Feston, as is my wont when I preach, ‘the accumulated dust 
of a hundred and fifty vears made such a cloud, that for some minutes 
I lost sight o if my congregat ion. 

‘ Nothing amuses me more than to observe the utter want of per 
eeption of a joke in some minds. Mrs. Jackson called t! 
day, and spoke of the oppressive heat of last week. ¢ Heat, Ma’am , 
I said; ¢it was so dreadful here, that I found there was nothiog 
for it but to take off my tlesh and sit in my bones.’ ‘ Take off vour 
flesh an d sit in your hone s, Sir! Oh, Mr . smi ith! how could vou 
do that ?’ she exclaimed, with the utmost gravity. ‘ Nothing a 
easy, Ma'am; come and see next time.’ But she ordered her cat- 
riage, and evide ntly thought it a very unorthodox proceeding. 
‘Miss ——, too, the other day, walking round the grounds 4! 
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Combe Florey; exclaimed, ‘ Oh, why do you chain up that fine New- 
foundland dog, Mr. Suich ie ‘ Because it has a passion for break. 
fasting on parish boys.’ ‘ Parish boys!’ she exclaimed, ‘does he 
really eat boys, Mr. Smith?’ * Yes, he devours them, buttons and 
all.’ Her face of horror made me die of laughing.’ 

A most curivus intance of this slow perception of humour occurred 
once in Brook-street, where a gentleman of some rank dined at our 
house, with a large party, of which my father and Mr. Luttrell 
formed a portion. My father was in high spirits, and in one of his 
happiest veins ; and much brilliant conversation passed around from 
Mr. Luttrell and others, Mr. sat through it all with the ut- 
most gravity. This seemed only to stimulate my father, who became 
more and more brilliant, till the table was in a perfect roar of laugh. 
ter. The servants even, forgetting all decorum, were obliged to 
turn away to conceal their mirth. Mr. alone sat unmoved, 
and gazing with solemn wonder at the scene around. Luttrell was 
so struck by this that he said, «Mr. was a natural phenomenon 
whom he must observe ;’ so letting the side-dishes pass by, he took 
out his eye-glass to watch. At last my father accidentally struck 
out a subject (which, for social reasons, I must not give, though it 
was inimitable,) which touched the right spring, and he could resist 
no longer, but actually laughed out, Luttrell shouted victory in my 
ear ; and resumed his wonted attention to the dinner, saying, he had 
never witnessed so curious a scene, 

The conversation turned upon pictures. ‘I like pictures without 
knowing anything about them; but I hate coxcombry in the fine 
arts, as well as in anything else. I got into dreadful disgrace with 
Sir G. B. once, who, standing before a picture at Bowood, exclaimed, 
turning to me, ‘ Immense breadth of light and shade!’ I innocently 
said, ‘Yes ;—about an inch and a half,’ He gave me a look that 
ought to have killed me.’ 

At a large dinner party my father, or some one else, announced 
the death of Mr. Dugald Stewart ; one whose name ever brings with 
it feelings of respect for his talents and high character. ‘Che news 
was received with so much levity by a lady of rank, who sat by him, 
that he turned round and said, ‘ Madam, when we are told of the 
death of so great a man as Mr. Dugald Stewart, it is usual, in ci- 
vilized society, to look grave for at least the space of five seconds.’ 

We were all assembled to look at a turtle that had been sent to 
the house of a friend, when a child of the party stooped dowo and 
began eage rly stroking the shell of the turtle. “Why are you doing 
that B 2 said my father. ‘Oh, to please the turtle.’ * Why, 
child, you might as well stroke the dome of St. Paul's, to please the 
Dean and Chapter.’ 

Some one naming —— as not very orthodox, ‘ Accuse a man of 

‘ing a Socinian, and itis all over with him; for the country gen- 
tlemen all think it has something to do with poaching’ 

‘lt hate bare walls ; so I cover mine, you see, with pictures. The 
ewe it must be owned, treat them with great contempt; and even 

ibbert, who has been brought up in the midst of fine pictures, and 
might know better, never will admire them. But look at that sea- 
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piece, now; what would you desire more? It is true, the moon in 
the corner was rather dingy when I first bought it; so I had a ney 
moon put in for half-a-crowo, and now [ consider it perfect.” 

«s “iy the summer of IS4 3, we hi ad a visit from Mr. Moore a Visit 
often befure promised, but never accomplishe ‘d. The weather and 


ha 


the p! ace were | lovely, a a nd seemed to inspire the c harimi ny little poet 


who talked and sang ia his peculiar fashion, like any nightingale of 


- 


the Flower Valle vy to the de light of us all. In true poet style 
when he de parted, he le ft various artic les of his w ardrobe s itt red 
about. On my father writing to inform him of this, he seat the fo 
lowing answer :— 


a S/ ner fo a it. $3. 
My dear Sydney, 


Your lively letter (what else could it be ?) was found by me her 


on my return from Bowood ; and with ita shoal of other c tters, 
which it has tnuken me almost ever since to answer. | | 

answer to vours in rhyme, contrasting the recollections I had broug t 
away from you, with the sort of treasures you had supposed met 


have left behind.’ This is part of it:— 


Rev. Sir, having duly received by the post 
Your list of the articles missing and lost 
Ky a certain small poet, well known on the road, 
Wiio visited lately voar flowery abode ; 
We have balanced what Hume calls ‘ the tofttle v' the whole, 
Making all due allowance for what the bard stole; 
nd tb hy ing th’ mig pong! ge be found quite correct, 
Have the honour, Rev. , to be yours with respect 
Left behind a kid glove, once the half of a pair, 
An odd stocking. whose fellow is—Heaven knows where; 
And (to match these odd fellows) a couplet sublime 
Wanting nought to complete it bat reason and rhyme 
Such, it seems, are the only small goods you can find, 
That this runaway bard in his flight left behind 
But in settling the account. Just remember, I pray, 
What rich recollections the rogue took away ; 
What. visions for ever of sunny Combe Florey, 
Its cradle of hills. where it slumbers in glory, 
Its Sy iney himself, and the conntle as bright things 
Which his tongue or his pen, from the deep shining springs 
Ut lus wisdom and wit, ever fowingly brings, 


I have not time to recollect any more ; besides I was getting rather 
out of my depth in those deep shining springs, theugh not out of 
yours, Kindest regards to the ladies, not forgetting the pretty 
Hebe’ of the breakfast table the day I came away. 

Yours ever most truly, 
Thomas Moore 


‘ Bowood, August, Tuesday 22ud, 1843. 
My dear S; dney, 


You said, in your acknowledgment of my late versicles, that you 
had never been ‘be-rhyme d before. This startled me into the reco! 
lection that | had myself once before made free with you in that 
way; but where the evidence was of my presumption, ‘L could n 


a pe eae 








me tee toe 


* Sir Henry Holland's youngest daughter. 
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remember, The verses however, written some three or four years 
have just turned up, and here they are for you. 1 forgot, by 
the bye, to tell you that, a day or two after my return from Combe 
Florey (J like to write that name), I was persuaded to get into a gig 
with Lady Kerry, and let her drive me some miles. Next day 
found out that, but a day or two before, it had run away with her! 
_no bad taste, certainly in the horse ;—but it shows what one gets 
‘ . Nee pe «& Serelee ana yastir * 
by consorting with young countesses and fi isky ecclesiastics. 
Yours ever, 
Tnomas Moons.’ 
os ? t * . e e . 
“ And still let us langh, preach the world as it may, 
Where the cream of the joke is, the swarm wiil soon follow ; 
Heroics are very fine things in their way. 
But the laugh, at the long run, will carry it hollow. 


Yes, Joens! gay god, whom the Gentiles supplied, 

And whose worship not even among Christians declines ; 
In our senates thou'st languish'd, since Sheridan died, 

But Sydney still keeps thee alive in our shrines. 


Rare Svdney ! thriee honour’d the stall where he sits, 
And be his every honour he deigneth to climb at! 
Had England a hierarchy form'd all of wits, 
Whom, but Sydney, would England proclaim as its primate ? 


And long may he flourish, frank, merry, and brave, 
A Horace to feast with, a Pascalt to read! 

While he /aughs, all is safe; but when Sydney grows grave, 
We shall then think the Church is in danger indeed.'" 


“This winter Miss Edgeworth visited London for the last time. 
During her visit she saw much of my father; and her talents, as 
well as her love and thorough knowledge of Ireland, made her con- 
versation peculiarly agreeable to him. 1 wish I had kept some notes 
of these conversations, which were very remarkable ; but 1 have 
only a characteristic and amusing letter she wrote to, me soon after 
her return home, from which the following is an extract. 

‘I have not the absurd presumption to think your father would 
leave London or Combe Florey for Ireland, voluntarily ; but I wish 
some Irish bishopric were forced upon him, and that his own sense 
of national charity and humanity would forbid him to refuse. Then, 
obliged to reside amongst us, be would see, in the twinkling of an 
eye (such an eye as his), all our manifold grievances up and down 
the country, One word, one bon mot of his, would do more for us, 
I guess, than Mr, 's four hundred pages, and all the like, with 
which we have been bored. One letter from Sydney Smith on the 
affairs of Ireland, with his name to it, and after having been there, 
would do more for us than his letters did for America and England ; 
_s bold assertion, you will say, and so it is; but I calculate that 
Pat is a far better subject for wit than Jonathan; it only plays round 


. —e ~~ - nce ce A te 
- a eee ee ne ae - 


* Mr. Smith had driven Mr Moore with a somewhat frisky horse. 


“ Moore got out of the gig, and walked home. 
t ‘Some parts of the ‘ Provinciales’ may be said to be of the highest 


order of jeur d'esprit.’—_Note by Mr. Moore. 
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Jonathan's head, but it poes to Pat's heart,—to the very bottom of 
his heart, where he loves it: and he don't care whether it is for 
or against him, so that it is real wit and fun. Now Pat would 
doat upon your father, and kiss the rod with all his soul, he would, 
._.the lash just lifted, —when he'd sPe the laugh on the fac . t) e kind 
smile. that would tell him it was all for his wood. 

“Your father would lead Pat (for he’d never drive him) to the 
world’s end, and maybe to common sense at the end,—micht open 


his eyes to the true state of things and persons, and cau to az 
hin self how it comes that, if he be so distressed by the S enach 
landlords th it he cant ke cp soul and body tou tl er, nor oO fart nd 
for the wife and children, after paying the riné for the land, still and 
nevertheless he can pay King Dan’srint, aisy,——thousands of pounds, 
not for lands or potatoes, but just for castles in the air, Methinks 
I hear Pat saying the words, and see him jump to the conclusion, 
that m vl the giat/eman, his reverence, that ‘hus the wuy with hu va 


might be the mav after all to do them all the good in lite, and ask. 


ing nothing at all from them. ‘ Better, sure, than Dan, at lh! 
and we will follow him through thick and thin. W hy no W hat 
thouch he is his reverence, the Church, that is our c/eargy, won't 


obj ct to him; for he was never an inimy anv way, but always 

paying them off handsome, and fools if they don't take it now. 

down with King Dan, for he’s no good! and up with Sydney—he's 

, ‘ tes . ? : ,? 

the man, king of glory! 

se B , re] * or] ‘yy 1 Yo ] be 3 a h; vr] ° <r re y 

uf, Visions Of glory, and of good better than giory, spare my 

longing sight! else J] shall never come to an end of this nole. Note 


~ 


indeed! I beg your pardon. 
“ Yours affectionately, 
“ Mania Epcewortn.’ 


** A foreigner, on one occasion, indulging in sceptical d 
the existence of an overruling Providence in his presence, 
who had observed him evidently well satisfied with his repast, sad, 
‘You must admit there is great genius and thought in that dish.’ 
‘Admirable!’ he replied ; ‘nothing can be better.’ ‘ May I then 
ask, are you prepared to deny the existence of the cook ?'” 

My father “ was sitting at breakfast one morning in the library at 
Combe Florey,” said Mrs. Marcet, who was staying with us, ‘* when 
& poor woman came, begging him to christen a new-born infant, 
without loss of time, as she thought it was dying. Mr. Smith in- 
stantly quitted the breakfast-table for this purpose, and went off to 
ber cottage. On his return, we inquired in what state he had lett 


A ee tm me ee - mo~ 


* Thisexpression, ‘* shat has the way with him,” refers toa convers- 
tion my father had with Dr. Doyle, at a time he was anxious to learn as 
far as possible what effect the measures he was proposing would have 
upon the Catholics. He proposed that Government shonld pay the 
Catholic priests. ‘* They would not take it,” said Dr. Doyle. ‘* Do you 
mean to say, that if every priest in Ireland received to-morrow morning 4 
CGrorerament letter with a hundred pounds, FIRST QUARTER of thetr y ears 
income, that they would refuse it ?” “ Ah, Mr. Smith,” said Dr. Jioyie, 
“you've sucha way of putting things!” 
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the poor babe. § Why,’ said‘he, ‘I first gave it a dose of castor-oil, 
and then I christened it ; so now the poor child is ready for either 
world.”’ 


I long to give some sketch of these breakfasts, and the mode of 
life at Combe Florey, where there were often assembled guests that 
would have made any table agreeable anywhere ; but it would be 
dificult to convey an adequate idea of the beauty, gaiety, and hap- 
iness of the scene in which they took place, or the charm that he 
infused into the society assembled round his breakfast-table. The 
room, an oblong, was, as I have already described, surrounded on 
three sides by books, and ended in a bay-window opening into the 
-arden: not brown, dark, dull-looking volumes, but all in the 
Brightest bindings ; for he carried his system of furnishing for gaiety 
even to the dress of his books. 
He would come down into this long, low room in the morning like 
a ‘giant refreshed to run his course,’ bright and happy as the scene 
around him. ‘Thank God for Combe Florey!’ he would exclaim, 
throwing himself into his red arm-chair, and looking round ; ‘I feel 
like a bridegroom in the honeymoon.’ And in truth I doubt if ever 
bridegroom felt so joyous, or at least made others feel so joyous, as 
he did on these occasions. ‘£ Ring the bell, Saba;’ the usual refrain, 
by the bye, in every pause, for he contrived to keep everybody ac- 
tively employed around him, and nobody ever objected to be so em- 
ployed. ‘Ring the bell, Saba.’ Enter the servant, D yee , 
glority the room.’ ‘This meant that the three Venetian windows of 
the bay were to be flung open, displaying the garden on every side, 
and letting in a blaze of sunshine and flowers.’ D glorifies the 
room with the utmost gravity, and departs. ‘ You would not believe 
it,’ he said, ‘to look at him now, but D is a reformed Quaker, 
Yes, he quaked, or did quake ; his brother quakes still: but D 
is now thoroughly orthodox. I should not like to be a Dissenter in 
his way; he is to be one of my vergers at St. Paul’s some day. 
Lady B calls them my virgins. She asked me the other day, 
‘Pray, Mr. Smith, is it true that you walk down St. Paul’s with 
three virgins holding silver pokers before you?’ J shook my head, 
and looked very grave, and bid her come and see. Some enemy of 
the Church, some Dissenter, had clearly been misleading her.’ 
‘There, now,’ sitting down at the breakfast-table, ‘ take a lesson 
ofeconomy. You never breakfasted in a parsonage before, did you? 
There, you see, my china is all white, so if brokén can always be 
renewed ; the same with my plates at dinner: did you observe my 
plates ? every one a different pattern, some of them sweet articles ; 
twas a pleasure to dine upon such a plate as I had last night. It 
s wue, Mrs, Sydney, who is a great herald, is shocked because some 
of them have the arms of a royal duke or a knight of the garter on 
them, but that does not signify to me. My plan is to go into'a 
ne and bid them show me every plate they have which does 

as more than half-a-crown: you see the result. ' 

think breakfasts so pleasant because no one is conceited before 

one o'clock.’ 
cain Mateet admired his ham. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘ our hams are the 

, ams; yours are Shems and Japhets.’ 
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‘ Some one, speaking of the character and writings of Mr, —_. 
¢ Yes, I have the greatest possible respect for him; but, from his 
feeble voice, he always reminds me of a liberal blue-bottle Ay. He 
gets his head down and his hand on your batton, and pours into vou 
an uninterrupted stream of Whiggism in alow buzz. f have knowg 
him intimately, and conversed constantly with him for the last thirty 
yenrs, and vive him credit for the most enlightened mind, and ae 


 « is i 


nuine love of public virtue; but IT can safely say that during 
period I have never heard one single syllable he has uttered.’ 

Mrs Mareet complaining she could not sleep: ‘Tecan furnish 
you,’ he said, * with a perfeet soporifie. LT bave published two vo. 
umes of sermons: take them to bed with you. ] recommended 
them once to Blanco White, and before the third page he was fast.’ 

‘This is the only sensible spring I remember (1840): it is a real 
March of intellect,’ 

‘If L were to select a figure to go through life with, I think it 
should be Windham's figure and Canning’s face.’ ” 

‘** Have vou never observed what a dislike servants have to any- 
thing cheap? they hate saving their master’s money. I tried this 
experiment with great success the other day. Finding we consumed 
a great deal ot soap, I sat down in my thinking-chair, and took the 
sOap question into consideration, and [ found reason to suspect that 
we were using a very expensive article, where a much cheaper one 
would serve the purpose better. 1 ordered half-a-dozen pounds of 
both sorts, but took the preeaution of changing the papers on which 
the prices were marked, before giving them into the hands of Betty. 
‘Well, Betty, which soap do you find washes best?’ ‘ Oh, please Sir, 
the dearest, in the blue paper; it makes a lather as well again as the 
other.’ * Well, Betty, you shall always have it, then ;” and thus the 
unsuspecting Betty saved me some pounds a year, and washed the 
clothes better.’"’ 

“*Onece, when talking with Lord —— on the subject of Bible 
names, I could not remember the name of one of Job's daughters. 
‘ Kezia,’ said he immediately. Surprised, 1 congratulated him upon 
being so well read in Bible lore «Oh!’ said he, ‘my three grey- 
hounds are named after Job's daughters.’ ” ; 

“On some one of his guests lamenting they had left something 
behind: ‘Ah!’ he said, ‘that would not have happened if you had 
had a screaming gate.’ ©A screaming gate? what do you mean, 
Mr. Sinith?’ * Yes, evervbody should have a screaming gate. - e 
all arrived once at a friend's house just before dinner, hot, tr d, 
and dusty,—a large party assembled,—and found all the keys of our 
trunks had been left behind ; since then I have established a seream- 
ing gate. We never set out on our journey now without stoppns 
at a gate about ten minutes’ distance from the house, to consider 
what we have left behind: the result has been excellent.’ ” 

‘Qn meeting a young lady who had just entered the garden, 9 
shaking hands with her: «I mast,’ he said, give you a lesson 1 shak. 
ing hands, I see. There is nothing more characteristic than shakes 
of the hand. 1 have classified them. Lister, when he was here, 
lustrated some of them. Ask Mrs, Sydney to show you his hatches 


and 
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of them when you go in. There is the high official—the body erect, 
and a rapid, short shake near the chin. ‘There is the mort-main, —.. 
the flat hand introduced into your palin, and hardly conscious of its 
contiguity. The digital,—one finger held out, much used by the high 
clergy. here is the shakus rusticus, where your hand is seized in an 
iron grasp, betokening rude health, warm heart, and distance from 
the Metropolis ; but producing a strong sense of relief on your part 
when you find your hand released and your fingers unbroken. The 
next to this is the retentive shake,—one which, beginning with vigour, 

uses as it were to take breath, but without relinquishing its prey, 
and before you are aware begins again, till you feel anxious as to the 
result, and have no shake left in you. There are other varieties, 
but this is enough for one lesson.’ 

On examiving some new. flowers in the garden, a beautiful girl, 
who was of the party, exclaimed, ‘ Oh, Mr Sydney !'this pea will néver 
come to perfection.’ ‘Permit me, then,’ said he, gently taking her 
hand and walking towards the plant, ‘ to lead perfection to the pea.’ ” 

“On Miss———, and her friend Dr. 's daughter passing 
through the room, some one remarked what a pretty contrast their 
different styles of beauty made, ‘Yes,’ he said, * Miss reminds me 
ofa youthful Minerva; and her friend, as Dr. 's daugbter, 
must be, you know, the Venus de Medicis.’ 

Talking of Switzerland; * Weil, what are they doing now in the 
irritable little republic? They say a change in the hour of shutting 
the gates convulsed the whole canton of Geneva, Have they deposed 
M—— vet? You remember ——'s answer, when they sent:him a 
decree that he could not be permitted to fire in the republic? * Very 
well, said he, ‘it makes no sort of difference to me; I can very 
easily fire over the republic.’ 

_ Some one mentioning a marriage about to take place; * Why, 
itis like the union of an acid and an alkali; the result must be a 
tertium quid, or neutral salt.’ - 

‘Whata beautiful thought (reading from a book in his hand); a 
sun-beam passes through pollution unpolluted.’ 

‘Ah! what female heart, can withstand a red-coat ? | I think this 
should be a part of female education ; it is much neglected. As you 
have the rocking-horse to accustom them to ride, L would have 
ae} dolls in the nursery, to harden their hearts against officers 
and red-coats. I found myself in company with some officers at the 
eountry-house of a friend once; and as the repast advanced, the 
colonel became very eloquent, and communicated to us a military 
“definition of vice and virtue. ‘ Vice,’ he said, ‘was ad d cocked- 
tailed fellow ; and virtue,’ said he (striking the table with his:fist, 
enforce the description), « was a fellow fenced about for the good 
of the service.’ We all burst-into such an uncontrollable paroxysm 
laughter, that I began to fear the honest colonel might think itefor 
the good of the service to shoot us through the: head; 80, for the 
good of the Church, hastened to agree with him; and we parted very 
good friends.’ | ; 

‘Yes, Mr. —— has great good sense, but I never met a mamer 
more entirely without frill,’ 


* 
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Talking of Lord Denman: ‘ What a face he has! how well j, 
looks his part! He is stamped by nature for a Chief Justice, Hy, 
is an honourable, high-minded man. LThavea great respect for 


him.’ 
‘I wille xpli iin it to you,’ said Mr, D——. ‘Oh, pray dot n't, my 
dear D , said Sydney laughing ; ‘I did understand a little about 





the Scote h kirk be fore you undertook to e xplain it to me yest rdav-: 
but now my mind is like a London fog on the subject.’ 
‘But Leame up to speak to Annie Kay. W here is Annie Ka 


Ring the bell for Annie Kay. . Kay appeared. * Bring me my me. 
dicine-book, Annie Kay, Kay is my apothecary's ‘wns and makes 
up my medicines.’ Kay appears with the book. «lam a great 
doctor ; would you like to hear some of my medicines . ‘Oh ves, 
Mr. Sydney.’ * There is the Gentle-jog, a ‘ple asure to take it... 

Bull-dog, for more serious cases,—Leter’s puke,-—Heart’s delight, 


the comfort of all the old women in the village,—Rub-a-dub, a ea; 
ital embrocation,—Dead-stop, settles the matter at once,—I p-wit 
it-then needs no explanation ; and soon, Now, Annie ay, 
Mrs. Spratt a bottle of Rub-a-dub; and to Mr. Coles a dose of 
De jadetop and twenty drops of laudanum,’ 

* This is the house to be ill in’ (turning to us) ; ‘indeed everybody 
who comes is expected to take a little some thing ; - J consider ita 
delicate compliment when my guests have a slight illne ss here. Ws 
have contrivances for everything. Have you seen my patent armour? 
No? Annie Kay, bring my patent armour. Now, look here: if 
you have a stiff neck or sw elled face, here is this sweet case of tin 
tilled with hot water, and covered with flannel, to put round your 
neck, and you are well directly. Likewise, a patent tin shoulder, » 
ease of rheumatism. There you see a stomach-tin, the greatest 
comfort in life; and lastly, here is a tin slipper, to be filled with hot 
water, which you can sit with in the drawing-room, should yeu conir 
in chilled, without wetting your feet. Come and see my apothecary s 
shop. 

We all went downstairs, and entered a room filled entirely on on 
side with medicines, and on the other with every description of yt 
ceries and household or agricultural necessaries ; in the centre, a 
large chest, forming a table, and divided into compartments tor 
soap, candles, salt, and sugar, 

‘ Here you see,’ said he, * every human want before you :— 


‘Man wants but little here below, 

As beef, veal, mutton, pork, lamb, venison show ; 
‘ Lite 
od 


jes 


spreading out his arms to exhibit everything, and laughing r. 
is a difficult thing in the country, I assure you, and it requires 4 go 
deal of forethought to steer the ship, when you live twelve mi 
from a lemon.’ 

‘By the bye, that reminds me of one of our greatest domestic 
triumphs. Some years ago my friend © the arch-epicure ©! 
the Northern Circuit, was dining with me in the country. On sitting 





. . to 
mown to dinner, he turned round to the Serv ant, and desire d him 


look in his great-coat pocket, and he would find a lemon ; ‘For, 
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said, ‘1 thought it likely you might have duck and yreen-peas for 
dinner, and therefore thought it prudent, at this distance from a 
town, to provide a lemon.’ 1 turned round, and exclaimed indig- 
nantly, aah bring in the lemon-bag!’ and Bunch appeared with 
a bag containing a dozen lemons. He respected us wonderfully af- 
terthat. Oh, it is reported that he goes to bed with concentrated 
loxenges of wild-duck, so as to have the taste constantly in his 
mouth when he wakes in the night.’ 

‘Look here, this is a stomach-pump ; you can’t die here. Bobus 
roared with laughter when I showed it to him, but I saved my 
footman’s life by it.* He swallowed as much arsenie as would have 
poisened all the rats in the House of Lords; but | pumped lime- 
water into him night and day for many hours at a time, and there 
he is. This is my medical department. Saba used to be my 
apothecary's boy before Dr. Holland carried her off; Annie Kay is 
now promoted to it.’ 

We spent some time in examining the wonders of the shop, as he 
ealled it; he showing us all sorts of contrivances and comforts for 
both rich and poor; and, in doing so, exhibiting at the same time 
that mixture of sense, nonsense, forethought, and gaiety, so peculiar 
to himself, and which gave a charm even to the details of a grocer’s 
shop. We then returned to the drawing-room: in a short time he 
followed us up, with another book in his hand. ‘ Mrs. Sydney, 1 
find the cook wants yeast and eggs.’ ¢ Yes, she has not been able 
togetany.’ ‘Why did you not write it down in my bovk, then? I 
always tell Mrs. Sydney, when she wants anything, to write it down 
in my book ; once down in my book, and it is done directly. Look 
here, it is divided into different heads,—the carpenter, the black- 
smith, the farm, the sick, the house, ete. ete ; that is the Way to 
keep house in the country. Jivery day 1 look through these wants. 
and remedy them. Now, Mrs, Sydney, you want eges‘and yeast. I will 
mount the boys on the ponies, and they shall scour the country forth- 
with, and you shall be supplied with yeast and eggs till you ery, 
Hold! hold! enough !’ : 7 ; . 

Then, looking round on us: ‘I wish I could sew. I believe one 
reason why women are so much more cheerful, generally, than men, 
is because they can work, and vary more their employments. 
Literally true. The man had a passion for dough, and, returning 
hungry one night, found a lump of dough which had been prepared with 
arsenic for the rats, left most improperly by the gardener, on the kitchen 
dresser ; and, indulging his passion, he devoured a considerable quantity 
of it. The punishment was speedy ; my father was called up, and, on 
hearing what had happened, put the stomach-pump instantly into use, 
and, turning to his medical books, applied incessantly the proper reme- 
dies all night, till the arrival of the medical man in the morning. ‘Lhe 
remaining dough was analysed, and 1 am afraid to state from memory 
the number of grains of arsenic he had swallowed. ‘The medical man 
suid, nothing but the promptness of my father’s reme lies could possibly 
ae saved the poor man’s life, which remaine| doubtfal for many 
Bye ia it vat months before he recovered from its effects. But he 
care of sub us gratitude to his master by his watchful and tender 

in his last illness. 
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Lady used to teach her sons carpet-work. All men ought to 


learn to sew.’ 

Speaking of manners as a part of education: * Yes, manners are 
often too much neglected; they are most important to men, no Jo«s 
than to women, 1! believe the English are the most disagreeable 
people under the sun; not so much because Mr. John Bull disdains 
to talk, as that the respected individual has nothing to say, and 
because he totally neglects manners. Look at a French captor: 
he takes off his hat to his nei ighbour carter, and Inquires after 1 
sante de madame,’ with a bow that would not have diseraced Si, 
Charles Grandison; and I have often seen a French soubrette with 
a far better manner than an English Duchess. Life is too short te 
wet over a bad manner: besides, manners are the shadows of virtue.’ 

‘It is astonishing the influence foolish apothegms have upon th 
mass of mankind, though they are not unfrequently fallacies.’ 

“« Did vou ever hear my definition of marrtage? It is, that it 
resembles a pair of shears, so joined that they cannot be s parated s 
often moving m opposite directions, yet always punishing anv one 
who comes between them. 

Some one speaking of Macaulay: Yes, I take great credit to 
myself; I always prophesied his greatness from the first moment | 

saw bins, then a very young and unknown man, on the Northern 
Cireuif® There are no limits to his know ledge, on small a jects as 
well as great; he is like a book in breeches. . . . Yes, Lagree, he 
i8 certainly more agreeable since his return from ~atrel His ene. 
mies micht perhaps have said before (though I never did so) that hy 
talked rather too much; but now he has occasional flashes of silence, 
that make his conversation perfectly delightful. But what is far 
better and more important than all this is, that I believe Macaulay 
to be incorruptible. You might lay ribbons, stars, garters, wealth, 
titles, before him in vain. He has an honest, genuine love of his 
country, and the world could not bribe him to neglect her interests.’ 

Talking of absence: “The oddest instance of absence of mind 
happened to me once in forgetting my own name. | knocked ata 
door in London ; asked, Is Mrs. B—— at home ? ‘Yes, Sir; pray 
what name shall [ say 2" I looked in the man’s face astonished :— 
what name? what name ? ay, that is the question ; : what is my name 
I be lic ve the man thought me mad ; but it is literally true, that dar- 
ing the space of two or three minutes I had no more idea who I was 
than if 1 had never existed. I did not know whether I was a Dis- 
senter or alayman. | felt as dull as Sternhold and Hopkins. At 
last, to my great relief, it flashed across me that I was Sydne “y Smith. 

‘LT heard of a cle reyman who went jogging along the road till he 
came toa turnpike. * What is to pay? * Pay, Sir? for what 
asked the turnike-man, «W hy, for my horse, to be sure.” * Your 
horse, Sir? what horse? Bere is no horse, Sir.’ ‘* No horse? 
God bless me !" said he sud: lenly, looking down between his legs, ‘ I 
thought I was on horseback.’ | 

‘ Lord Dudley was one of the most absent men I think I ever met 
in society. One day he met me in the street, and invite “l me to meet 
myself. «Dine with me to- day ; dine with me, and I will get Sydne} 


‘ 
, 
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Swith to meet you.’ I admitted the temptation he held out to me, 
but said I was engaged to meet him elsewhere. Another time, on 
meeting ne, he turned back, put his arm through mine, muttering, 
‘| don’t mind walking with him a little way; Vll walk with him as 
fur as the end of the street.’ As we proceeded together, W 
passed : ‘That is the villain,’ exclaimed he, ‘who helped me yester- 
day to asparagus, and gave me no toast.’ He very nearly overset 
my gravity once in the pulpit. Ie was sitting immediately under 
me, apparently very attentive, when suddenly he took up his stick 
as if he had been in the House of Commons, and tapping on the 
yround with it, cried out in a low but very audible whisper, ‘ lear! 
hear! hear !’ 

‘ By the bye, it happened to be a charity sermon, and I considered 
ita wonderful proof of my eloquence, that it actually moved old 
Lady C_— to borrow a sovereign from Dudley, and that he actually 
gave it her, though knowing he must take a long farewell of it. I 
was told afterwards by Lady S——— that she rejoiced to see it 
had brought ‘iron tears down Pluto's cheek’ (meaning by that her 
husband), certainly little given to the melting mood in any sense. 

‘Ove speech, | remember, of Dudley's gratified me much, When 
L took leave of him, on quitting London to go into Yorkshire, he 
said tome, ‘You have been laughing at me constantly, Sydney, for 
the last seven years, and yet in all that time you never said a single 
thing to me that I wished unsaid.’ ‘This, I confess, pleased me. . . 
But L must go and scour the country for yeast aud eggs ;’—~and off 
he went, " 

After luncheon appeared at the door a low green garden chair, 
holding two, and drawn by the two donkeys already introduced ; but 
despoiled, to their obvious relief, of their antlers. ‘This was built 
by my village carpenter,’ said he, ‘but its chief merit is that it ean- 
not be overturned, You need not fear my driving now; Mrs. Syd- 
hey will give me an excellent character, She was very much afraid 
of me when I first took to driving her in Yorkshire, but she raised 
iy Wages before the first month. I am beeome an excellent whip, 
l assure you.’ So saying, he mounted into the little vehicle, and set 
of with his lady at a foot’s pace, we following in his train down the 
pretty valley into which the garden opened, and through his wood 
walks, till we came out upon a fine table-land above the house, com- 
manding a splendid view of the fine range of the Quantoe Hills on 
™ The ry and the rich vale of Taunton on the other. 
ere nomen said he, ‘behold all the wonders of the world beneath 
sous ean anything be more exquisite, more beautiful? I often 
a a a to meditate, L think of building a Gazebo here. 
mer I 4 "i is 2a wee it wants nothing but water and a wise 
lide a $ it was Jekyll who used to say, that ‘the further he 
apres Soe beg convinced he felt that the wise men did come 
nd oo, e have not such an article. You might ride 
regions, wis) ng up of the sun until the going down thereof in these 
, yan not find one (1 mean a real philosopher) whom you 
would consult on the great affairs of life. We are thoroughly pri- 
mitive; agriculture aaa caste It " re sey ne bel ind tho 
rest of E wey ¢ and agricultural tools are fifty years bebind the 
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‘A neighbouring squire called on me the other day 
me he had heen rea hiner i delightful book, The fi 4 
any literary pursuits at all was equally agreeable and rj 
me, and | inquired the subject of his studies, ‘Oh!’ sa 
‘the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments; I have just cot ir, 

: iwise you to read it. [ assure you, Mr. Smith, you will + ij 
iNest amusing book.” I thanked him, cordia ly ‘agreed with 
but ventured to suggest that the book was not entirely unk 
ne. ’ 

‘A joke goes a great way in the country. T have know 
pretty well for seven years, I remember making a joke 
meeting of the clergy, in Yorkshire, where there was a Rev. 
Buckle, who never spoke when [ gave his health; saying, 1 
was a buckle W ithout a tongue. Most persons Ww ithin hit ariny la 
but my next neighbour sat unmoved and sunk in thought. At 
a quarter of an hour after we had all done, he suddenly nndeed 
¢ xclaiming, ‘] see now what vou meant, Mr. Smit! ’ 


laughing so heartily, that I thought he would choke, and w 
to pat him on the back.’ 
Talking of the singular degree of obstinacy of Miss » Oo} 


most difficult and doubtful subjects, ‘Oh! nothing but a sur 
operation will avail; it must be cut out of her.’ 


you indeed, Mr. Smith? how did vou eur yourse fe «eV hy 

it very long before I made two ver) useful discoveri first, 
all mankind were hot sole ly employed nn obser gr hie a 
all young people have ;) and next, that shamming was of no 
that the world was ve ry clear-sighted, and soon estimated a 
his just value. This cured me, and I determined to be natur 

t the world tind me out.’ 

‘Oh ves! we both talk a great deal, but I don’t believe M 
ever did hear my voice,’ he exclaimed, laughing. 


Macaulav' he will be verv sorry some day to have 1m! | 


oo 
i 


this is the only one vou will fi 


; 


\ 
eption th if it} his ‘ rid he alarv * re ara is alw 
n, that, in this world, the salarv or reward 1s 2 
q 


. . 1° 
‘ go #4 4§ tha fey? ys rr) 
iWeTse Patio Of the autie performed. 


Some one speakin 
being in Mr. Grenville’s company; it is a beautiful sunset 
know the man in a regiment who is seleeteed to stand out 
them as their model; he is called the fugleman. Now, 
(j ville I always consider as the fugleman of old-age. 
contrived to combine thi freshness and greenness of mind bn 
l y' ut) » with the d nity an | wisdoin of age.’ 

ma) one wondering at his praises of cnsiieiitesii , and telling’ 9! 
that he often abused him: ‘Oh!’ said mv father, laughing, ‘1 


* a 


he does not spare me, but that is no reason | should not pra 
At nil times | hs | rather be the or than the hut her.’ 


’ . *% . , ' 
Palking of Sheridan: *« Creevy told me, once, when dining 


ry of Mr. Grenville: «I alwavs feel better 


a 


joke.” Yes,’ I said, ‘Sir, I believe I did.’ Upon Which he be 


‘I see vou will not believe it, but I was once verv shy.’ © Wer 


when I have told a good story, I have thought to myself, P 
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Sheridan, after the ladies had departed, he drew the chair to the 
fre, and confided to Creevy that they had just had a fortune left 
them. ‘Mrs. Sheridan and I,’ said he, ‘have made the solemn 
vow to each other to mention it to no one, and nothing induces me 
now to confide it to you but the absolute conviction that Mrs. 
Sheridan is at this moment confiding it to Mrs, Creevy upstairs.’ 
Soon after this I went to visit him in the country with a large party ; 
he had taken a villa. No expense was spared; a magnificent din- 
ner, excellent wines, but not a candle to be had to go to bed by 
in the house; in the morning no butter appeared, or was to be pro- 
cured for breakfast. He said, it was not a butter country, he 
believed. But with Sheridan for host, and the charm of his wit 
and conversation, who cared for candles, butter, or anything else ? 
In the evening there was a quarrel amongst the fiddlers, they ab- 
solutely refusing to play with a blind fiddler, who had unexpectedly 
arrived and insisted upon performing with them. He turned out at 
last to be Mathews; his acting was quite inimitable.’ 

This brought us home again. Meeting at the door his grandson, 
returning quite exhausted with a prodigious walk: ‘Oh, foolish 
bov! remember, head for glory, feet for use.’ 

He then left us, and might be seen in his pretty library ; some- 
times in his arm-chair, seated, with books oF different kind piled 
round him, some grave, some gay, as his humour varied from dite 
tohour. And this rapid change of mood, which I see his friend 
Mr. Moore remarks upon, was one thing amongst many which gave 
such freshness and raciness to his conversation: you never could 
guess what would come next. At other times seated at a large 
table in the bay-window, with his desk before him—on one end of 
this table a case, something iike a small deal music-stand, filled with 
manuscript books—on the other a large deal tray, filled with a leaden 
ink-stand, containing ink enough for a county a magnifying glass ; 
a carpenter's rule; several large steel pens, which it was high trea- 
son to touch; a glass bowl full of shot and water, to clean these 
precious pens; and some red tape, which he called ‘one of the 
grammars of life;’ a measuring line, and various other articles, more 
useful than ornamental. At this writing establishment, unique of 
its kind, he could turn his mind with equal facility, in company or 
alone, to any subject, whether of business, study, polities, Instrue- 
hon, or amusement, and move the minds of his hearers to laughter 
or tears at his pleasure.” 

“* That pudding! yes, that was the pudding Lady Holland asked 
the recipe for when she came to see us. I shook my head, and said 
itcould not be done, even for her ladyship. She became more ur- 
gent; Mrs, Sydney was soft-hearted, and gave it. The glory of it 
ee turned my cook’s head: she has never been the same since, 
But our forte in the culinary line is our salads: I pique myself on 
our salads, Saba always dresses them after my recipe. I have put 
itinto verse. ‘Taste it, and if you like it, I will give it you. I was 
hot aware how much it had contributed to my reputation, till I met 
Lady —— at Bowood, who begged to be introduced to me, saying, 
she had so long wished to know me. I was of course highly flat- 
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tered, till she added, ‘For, Mr. Smith, I have heard so que +) 
your rec ipe for : als ids, th: at | was most a) IX1OUS to obtain i it from \ 


OU, 
Such and so various are the sources of fame! ‘ 
‘ ‘Te make this condiment, your poet begs 
The pounded yellow of two hard-boil'd eggs ; 
Two bolfd potatoes, pass d through kitchen sleve, 
Smoothness and softness to the salad give. 
Let onion atoms lurk within the bow], 
And, half-suspected, animate the whole. 
Of mordant mustard add a single spoon, 
Distrust the condiment that bites so soon : 
ut deem it net, thou man of herbs, a fault, 
To add a double quantity of salt, 
And, lastly, o'er the flavour'd compound toss 
A magic soupoon of an chovy Sauce, 
Oh, green and clorious! Oh, herbaceous treat’ 
Pwould te me the dving anchorite to eat: 
back tu the world he'd tarn his decting soul, 
And plus his f fingers in the salad-bow!! 
Serenely ili, the epicure would say, 
Fate cannot harm me, I have dined to-day,’ " 


+} 


“* Haye you heard my parody on Pope ?— 


‘Why has not man a collar and a log ? 
l’or this plam reason—man is not a dog. 
Why is not man served up with sauce in dish ? 
For this plain reason—man is not a fish. 


There are a great many other whys, but I will spare you. 
‘Was not —— very disagreeab le’? *« Why, he was as disagreeable 
as the occasion would pe rimit,’ Luttrell said. 

Nobody was more Witty or more bitter than Lord Ellenborough. 
A young lawyer, trembling with fear, rose to make his first speech, 
and began: My lord, my unfortunate client- ~My, lord, my un- 
fortunate chent - ~My lord— on ’ Go on, Sir, go ou,’ S al i Lor | Is. 
‘as far as you bave proceede “1 hithe to, the Court is entirely with 
vou. This was perhaps irresistib le ; but yet, how wicked! how 
ort if it deserves a thousand years " punishme nt at least. 

‘Ta tre ll used to say, ‘1 hate the sight of monkeys, they remind 
me so of poor relations.’ 7 

‘Oh, they were all so beautiful, that Paris could not ha ecided 
between them, th would have cut his apple in slices. : 
‘When T went into Rundell and Bridges’, there were heaps o! 
diamonds lying loose about the counter. I never saw so many temp- 
tations, and so little apparent watchfulness, I thought there were 
ny sops, and no Cerberus. But they told me, when I asked, that 
the re were uliseen 6 yes direc te ‘d.upon ime in every part of the shop. 
Speaking of Lady Murray's mother, who hi: ud a most benevolent 
cmintenance: * Iler stuife is so radi ant, that l believe it woul ld force 
ena goosebierty- bash into flower,’ 

Some young person, Aabswer my rona subject i in dise Ussi0o} l ” I don't 
know that,’ he said, smiling, « Ah! what you don’t know would make 
a preat book, as C-—— replied to B——. , 

‘I never go to trage die ‘Sy TD he art is too soft. There Is too Muece 
real misery in life. But what a face she had! The gods do not 
bestow such a face as Mrs. Siddons* on the stage more than once 1 
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acentury. I knew her very well, and she had the good taste to 
laugh heartily at my jokes ; she Was an excellent person, but she was 
not remarkable out of her profession, and never got out of tragedy 
even in common life. She used to stab the potatoes ; and said, 
‘boy, give me a knife !’ as she would have said, ‘give me the dagger! 

‘Oh, Mrs. Sydney believes it is all true ; and when I went with 
her to the play, I was always obliged to sit behind her, and whisper, 
‘Why, Kate, he is is not really going to kill her,—she is not really 
dead, you know ;’ or she would have cried her eyes out, and gone 
into hysterics.’ : 

‘ Al gentlemen and ladiese at too much. I made a calculation, 
and found I must have consumed some waggon-loads too much in the 
course of my life. Lock up the mouth, and you have gained the 
victory. 1 believe our friend, Lady Morley, has hit upon the right 
plan in dining modestly at two. When we are absorbed in side- 
dishes, and perplexed with variety of wines, she sits amongst us, 
lightly flirting with a potato, in full possession of her faculties, and 
at liberty to make the best use of them,—a liberty, it must be owned, 
she does not neglect, for how agreeable she is! I like Lady Morley ; 
she is what 1 call good company.’ . 

‘Never was known uate summer as this; water is selling at 
threepence a pint, My cows drink beer, my horses ale.’ 

‘The French certainly understand the art of furnishing better 
than we do; the profusion of glass in their rooms gives such gaiety. 
[ remember entering a room with glass all round it, at the French 
Embassy, and saw myself reflected on every side, I took it for a 
weeting of the clergy, and was delighted of course.’ 

‘In composing, as a general rule, run your pen through every 
other word you have written ; you have no idea what vigour it will 
give your style.’ 

The conversation turning on »I forget who, it was said so 
well, ‘ There is the same difference between their tongues as between 
the hour and the minute hand; one goes ten times as fast, and the 
other signifies ten times as much.’ 

‘I think no house is well fitted up in the country without people of 
all ages, There should be anold man or women to pet; a parrot, a 
child,a monkey ;—something, as the French say, to love and to despise. 
! have just bought a parrot, to keep my servants in good humour.’ 

No, I don’t like dogs; I always expect them to go mad. A 
lady asked me once for a motto for her dog Spot. I proposed, 
Out, damned Spot!’ but she did not think it sentimental enough. 

ouremember the story of the French Marquise, who, when 3 
pet lap-dog bita piece out of her footman’s ae exclaimed, ‘ Ah, 
poor little beast! I hope it won't make him sick.” I ealled one day 
ary Mrs, ———, and her lap-dog flew at my leg and bit it. After 
pitying her dog, like the French Marquise, she did all she could to 
comfort me, by assuring me the dog was a Dissenter, and hated the 
Church, and was brought up ina Tory family. But whether the 
bite came from 1 adness -Disser A , Me re “lec 
s nadness or Dissent, I knew myself too well to neglect 
‘t} and went on the instant to a surgeon and had it cut out, alien 
* met, on the way to enter that house no more.’ 
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‘If you wantto make much of a small income, always ask \ 
self these two questions :—first, do L really want it? secon uly ie 
] do without it? These two question, answered banontte, 1 will ¢ - 
your fortune. I have always inculeated it in my fuimily.’ 

“de Lady ——_——is a remarkably clever, agreeab le woman, but No 
ture bas made one tr ithng omission—a heart ; I do like a little hea t. 
i must confess.’ 

‘l never was asked in all my life to be a trustee or an executor. 
No one believes that I can be a plodding man of business, as wind 
of its dry details as the gravest and most stupid man alive.’ 

*{ have heard that one of the American ministers in this counts 
was so oppressed by the numbers of his countrymen applying for in. 
troductions, that he was obliged at last to set up shain Sydney 
Smiths and false Macaulays. But they can’t have been wood coun. 
terfeits ; for a most respectable American, on his return hoine, was 
heard describing Sydney Smith, as a thin, yrave, dull, old fellow; 
and as to Macaul: Ly (said he), I never met a more silent mau in a! 
my life! 

Talking of Mrs. —: ‘She has not very clear ideas, thouch, 
about the tides. I remember, at a large party at—— House, her 
insisting that it was always high tide at London-bridye at twelve 
o'clock. She referred to me: ‘ Now, Mr. Smith, is it not so? | 
answered, ‘It used not to be so, I believe, formerly, but perhaps 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen have altered it lately.’’ 

‘Mr, ————. once came to see us in Yorks hire ; and he was s 
small and so active, he looked exactly like a little spirit running abou 
in a kind of undress without a body.’ 

Speaking of a robbery: ‘It is Bacon, I think, who says so 
tifully, ‘He that robs in darkness breaks God's lock.’ Llow fi 
that is! 

On some persons mentioning Mr. ———:;: ‘ Yes, I honour hi 
for his talents and character, and his misfortunes have softened t 
little asperities of his manner, and made him much more agreeal 
‘lears are the waters of the heart.’ 

‘People complain of their servants: I never had a bad one; but 
then | study their comforts, that is one recipe for securing good 
servants." 

‘Dante, in his ‘ Purgatoria,’ would have assigned five hundred 
years of assenting to - , ined as many to of praising his 
fullow-ereatures.’ 

‘T have divided mankind into classes. There is the Noodle,—ver) 
numerous, but well-known,—the Affliction-woman,—a valuable mem 
ber of society, generally an ancient spinster, or distant relation 0! 
the family, in small circumstances: the moment she hear v 
accident or distress in the family, she sets off, packs up [i 
bag, and is immed ately establis hed there, to comfort, flatter, feted. 
and Carry. ‘Lhe l p- =f; ike rs.—aA class of pe ople wh oul iN mt 
their fingers’ ends, and go through a room taking up and to 
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Ife hardly ever lost a servant but from marriage or death. 
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everything, however visible and however tender. The Clearers,— 
who begin at the dish before them, and go on picking or tasting til 
it is cleared, however large the company, small the supply, and rare 
the contents. ‘The Sheep-walkers,—those who never deviate from 
the beaten track, who think as their fathers have thought since the 
food, who start from a new idea as they would from guilt. The 
Lemon-squeezers of society, —people who act on you as a wet 
blanket, who see a cloud in the sunshine, the nails of the coftin in the 
ribbons of the bride, predictors of evil, extinguishers of hope ; who, 
where there are two sides, see only the worst,—-people whose very 
look curdles the milk, and sets your teeth on edge. The Let-well- 
aloners,—cousins-german to the Noodle, yet a variety ; people who 
have begun to think and to act, but are timid, and afraid to try their 
wings, and tremble at the sound of their own footsteps as they ad- 
vance, and think it safer to stand still. Then the Washerwomen,— 
very numerous, who exclaim, ‘ Well! as sure as ever I put on my 
best bonnet, it is certain to rain,’ ete, ‘There are many more, but I 
forget them. 

‘Oh yes! there is another class, as you say; people who are al- 
ways treading on your gouty foot, or talking in your deaf ear, or 
asking you to give them something with your lame hand, stirring up 
your weak point, rubbing your sore, ete.’ 

‘The advice I sent to the Bishop of New Zealand, when he had 
to receive the cannibal chiefs there, was to say to them, ‘I deeply 
regret, Sirs, to have nothing on my own table suited to your tastes, 
but you will find plenty of cold curate and roasted clergyman on 
the sideboard ;’ and if, in spite of this prudent provision, his visitors 
should end their repast by eating him likewise, why I could only add, 
‘I sincerely hoped he would disagree with them.’ In this last senti- 
ment he must cordially have agreed with me; and, upon the whole, 
he must have considered it a useful hint, and would take it kindly. 
Don't you think so?’ ) 

On joining us in the drawing-room, and sitting down to the tea. 
table: ‘Thank God for tea! What would the world do without 
tea? how did it exist? I am glad I was not born before tea. I 
ean drink any quantity when I have not tasted wine ; otherwise I 
am haunted by blue-devils by day, and dragons by night. If you 
want to improve your understanding, drink coffee. Sir James 
Mackintosh used to say, he believed the difference between one man 
and another was produced by the quantity of coffee he drank,’ 

‘O'Connell presented me to the Irish members as the powerful 
and entertaining advocate of the Irish Catholic claims.’ 

Talking of the ardour of country gentleman for preserving game ; 
I believe ——— would die for his game. He is truly a pheasant- 
minded man; he revenged himself upon me by telling all the Joe 
Millers he could find as iy jokes,’ i 
“Ob, the Dean of deserves to be preached to death by 
wild curates.’ 

Palking of New Year's Day and Christmas: ‘ No, the returns of 
those fixed periods always make me melancholy. I am glad when 
we have fairly turned the corner, and started afresh. I feel, like 
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my friend Mackintosh, ‘there is another child of Time lost,’ as gy 
vear de “parts 

ae W hat na loas you hs ad j in not know} me a Mackintos h ! how Wasit 
Yes, his manner was cold; his shake of the hand came under thy 
genus ‘mortmain;' but his heart was overflowing with benevolence, 
I like that simile I made on him in my letter, of ‘a great ship 
cutting its eable—it is fine, and it well deseribed Mac ~ intosh 
His chief foible was indiscriminate praise. I amused myself the 
other day,’ said he, laughing, ‘in writing a termination of a speec! 
for him ; would you like to hear it? I will read it to you .— 

‘It is imposib fe to conclude these observations without e X pressing 
the obligations I am under to a person in a much more humble seene 
of life, —I mean, Sir, the hackney-coachman by whom I have been 
driven to-this meeting. ‘To pass safely through the the streets of a 
crowded metropolis must require, on the part of the driver, no 
common assemblage of qualities He must have caution without 
timidity, ne tivity without precipitation, and courage without rash. 
Hess ; he inust havea clear perception of his abje ‘CL. and a dexter. 
ous use of his means, 1 can safely say of the individual in question, 
that, for a moderate rew ard, he has displayed unwearied skill: * and 
to him | shall never forget that I owe unfractured integr ity of limb, 
exemption from p ain, and pe rhi aps prolongation of existence. 

‘Nor can I pass over the encouraging cheerfulness with which I 
was received by the waiter, nor the useful blaze of light commu- 
nieated by the link-boys, as I descended from the carriage. It was 
with no conimon pleasure that [ remarked in these men, not thi 
mercenary bustle of venal service, but the genuine effusions of un- 
tutored benevolenc e: not the rapac ity of subordinate agency, but 
the alacrity of humb le friendship. W hat may not be said of a coun- 
try where all the little aecidents of life bring forth the hidden au: 
lities of the heart,—where her vehicles are driven, her streets 
lumined, and her bells answered, by men teeming with all the re- 
finements of civilized life ? ; F 

*1T cannot conclude, Sir, without thanking you for the very cle 
and distinet manner in which you have snnoanced the proposition 
on which we are to vote. It is but common justic e to add, 
public assemblies rarely witness articulation so ‘perfe ct, language so 
select, and a manner so eminently remarkable for eve rything that is 
kind, impartial, and just.’” 

‘On returning to the drawing-room, he usually asked for a little 
music, “If lL were to begin life again, I would devote much tim 
to music, All musical people seem to me happy . it is the most en- 
grossing pursuit; almost the only innocent and unpunished passi 

* Never give way to melane holy: nothing encroaches more ; | fix 
against it vigorously.* One trent remedy is, to take short views | 
hfe. Are vou hap py now? Are you likely to remain so till this even- 
ing ? or next week ? or next month? or next vear ? Then why dest 
present happiness by a distant m isery, whic h may never come at all, 


i 
ih 
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Yet I see, in his note-book,—‘ I wish I were of a more sanguine ein- 
crament ; I alway s auticipate the worst.’ 
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4 may never live to see it? for every substantial grief has 
( vost of them shadows of your own making.' 
: ©It was a beautiful old-age; how fine those 


or vo 
twenty shadows, and 1 
Speaking of 
lines of Waller are— 
‘The soul's dark cottage, batter’d and decay’d, 
Let in new lights through chinks that time has made !’" 





“Yos: - was merry, not wise. You know, a man of small 
understanding is merry where he can, not where he should. Light- 
ning must, I think, be the wit of heaven.’ 

Mr. P———— said to him, ‘1 always write best with an amanuen- 
ds.’ ‘Oh! but are you quite sure he puts down what you dictate, 
my dear P. ?° 

Speaking of a Revolutionist: «No man, I fear, can effect great 
benefits for his country without some sacrifice of the minor virtues.’ 

‘T often think what a different man I might have been if, like my 
friend Lord Holland, and others, I had passed my life with all that 
is most worth seeing and hearing in Europe, instead of being con- 
fined through the greater part of it to the society of the parish-clerk. 
[always feel it is combating with unequal weapons ; but T have 
made a tolerable fight of it, nevertheless. Iam rather an admirer 
of O'Connell ; he, it cannot be denied, has done a great deal for 
Ireland, and, on the whole, F believe he meant well; but ¢ hell,’ as 
Johnson says, ‘is paved with good intentions.’’” 





From the volume of letters we have gathered the following :— 


“I take the liberty to send you two brace of grouse,—curious, 
because killed by a Scotch metaphysician ; in other and better lan- 
guage, they are mere ideas, shot by other ideas, out of a pure 
intellectual notion, called a gun. 

I found a great number of philosophers in Edinburgh, in a high 
state of obscurity and metaphysics.” 

“If I could envy any man for successful ill-nature, I should envy 
Lord Byron for his skill in satirical nomenclature.” 

“Nothing can be more disgusting than an Oratorio,. How absurd, 
to see five hundred people fiddling like madmen about the Israelites 
inthe Red Sea! Lord Morpeth pretends to say he was pleased, 
but I see a great change in him since the music-meeting. Pray tell 
Luttrell he did wrong not to come to the music, It tired me to 
death ; it would have pleased him. He is a melodious person, and 
much given to sacred music. In his fits of absence I have heard him 
hum the Hundredth Psalm! (Old Version).” 

‘i 's single turnips turned out extremely well; heis about 
o publish a tract ‘On the Effect of Solitude on Vegetables.’ ” 

,/ It struck me last night, as I was lying in bed, that Mackintosh, 
u he were to write on pepper, would thus describe it :— 

Pepper may philosophically be described as a dusty and highly- 
pulverized seed of an oriental fruit ; an article rather of condiment 
than diet, which, dispersed lightly over the surface of food with no 
other rule than the eaprice of the consumer, communicates pleasure, 
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rather than affords nutrition; and, by adding a tropical flavour 
the gross and succulent viands of the North, approximates 4), 
different regions of the earth, explains the objects of commercy, 
justifies the industry of man.’”’ 

“T met John Russell at Exeter. The people along the road wor, 
very much disappointed by his smallness. TI told them he was my 
larger before the Bill was thrown out, but was reduced by exerci 
anxiety about the people. This brought tears into their eyes 1” 

«The Ambassador lent us his box yesterday, and I heard Rul 
and Grisi, Lablache and Tamburin. The opera, by B ; 
‘! Puritani,’ was dreadfully tiresome, and unintelligible in its pap, 
I] hope it is the last opera I shali ever go to.” 

* One evil in old-age is, that as your time is come, you think eve 
little illness is the beginning of the end, When-a man expects to 
be arrested, every knock at the door is an alarm.” 

“ | am pretty well, except gout, asthma, and pains in all the bones, 
und all the tlesh, of my body What a very singular disease gout is! 
It seems as if the stomach fell down into the feet. The smallest de 
viation from right diet is immediately punished by limping and 
laineness, and the innocent ankle and blameless instep are tortured 
for the vices of the nobler organs. The stomach having found this 
easy way of getting rid of inconveniences, becomes cruelly despotic, 
and punishes for the least offences. A plum, a glass of champagne, 
excess In Joy, excess in grief,—any crime, however small, is suilicient 
for redness, swelling, spasms, and large shoes.” 

‘«'Fime goes on well. I do all I can to love the country, and 
endeavour to believe those poetical lies which I read in Rowers and 
others, on the subject; which said deviations from truth were, by 
Rogers, all written in St. James's-place.” 

“Tam studying the death of Louis XVI. Did he die heroically? 
or did he struggle on the scaffold? Was that struggle (for T belien 
there was one) for permission to speak ? or from indignation at not 
being suffered to act for himself at the last moment, and to place 
himself under the axe? Make this out for me, if you please, and 
speak of it to me when I come to London, I don't believe the Abi 
Edgeworth's *Son of St. Louis, montez an ciel!’ It seems necessary 
that great people should die with some sonorous and quotable SAVING. 
Mr. Pitt said something not intelligible in his last moments: U. 
Rose made it out to be, ‘Save my country, Heaven!’ The nurse, 
on being interrogated, said that he asked for barley-water.” 

**T am a decided dundecimalist. is losing his head. When 
he brings forward his Suckling Act, he will be considered as quit 
mad. No woman to be allowed to suckle her own child without 
medical certificates, Three classes—viz. free sucklers, half suekl y 
and spoon-meat mothers. Mothers whose supply is uncertain, to 
suckle upon affidavit! How is it possible that an Act of Parliament 
ean supply the place of nature and natural affection? Have you 
any nonsense equal to this in Northumberland ?” 
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SYDNEY SMITH. 


«To Cuarnes Dickens, Ese. 


Charles-sireet, Berkeley-square, June Vth, 1839. 
My dear Sir, 

Nobody more, and more justly, talked of than yourself. ; 

The Miss Berrys, now at Richmond, live only to become acquaint- 
ed with you, and have commissioned me to request you to dine with 
them Friday, the 29th, or Monday, July Ist, to meet a Canon of 
St. Paul's, the Rector of Combe Florey, aud the Vicar of Halberton, 
all equally well known to you ; to say nothing of other and better 
people. The Miss Berrys and Lady Charlotte Lindsay have not 
the smallest objection to be put into a Number, but, on the contrary, 
would be proud of the distinction ; and Lady Charlotte, in particu- 
lar, you may marry to Newman Noggs. Pray come; it is as much 
as my place is worth to send them a refusal.” 

We have extracted these various passages, as they show the 
phases of a mind remarkable in all its aspects. They will only 
amuse the thoughtless; but, to those who read to study 
the truths contained in them; who can comprehend the wis- 
dom, the deep-hearted goodness, the honest, open, manly 
spirit pervading the whole, they have a lesson in the conduct of 
hfe more precious than the teaching of many a grave, didactic 
moral treatise. If we consider his patient endurance of neg- 
lect ; his regard for the advancement of merit; his scorn of 
all meanness ; his unflinching courage in exposing wrong and 
oppression; his kindness to the poor; his love of children ; 
his quaint, wise modes of imparting instruction, or of convey- 
ing admonition; his total freedom from party malice or 
politicalor sectarian spite,* these extracts exciteour admiration, 
awake us to emulousness, and make us thankful that, amidst 
the clash of the political and religions mélé of the past fifty 
years, one man existed who, though possessing powers of 
raillery, and wit, and eloquence superior'to Voltaire and to 
Swift, yet never, even in defence of Liberty, of the Church, 
of Humanity, or of Social Order, permitted his pen to be 
empoisoned by passion, by injustice, or by ill-nature. His 





* Even to political opponents Sydney Smith was kind, not alone in 
words but in deeds. In the 567 letters before us, we discover but one 
Passage in the slightest degree unkind. Writing to Jeffrey, from Fos. 
ns in the year 1820, he observes, referring to tho late Professor 

“sons Appointment to the chair of Moral Philosophy in the University 
wy ioburgh :—'* I am sorry t) sce the appointment of Wilson. If 
ae ter Scoit can succeed im nominating a successor to Reid and Stewart, 
— is an end of the University of Edinburgh: your Professors then 
. cons competitors in the universal race of baseness and obsequiousness 
’ power.” ** Memoir.” Vol. IL. p. 205 For an account of Wilson's 


Wey ment, and Sir Walter's interest, see Inisu QuarterRLy Review, 
ol. ILI, No, X, p. 402, 
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life was modelled upon Milton’s great exemplar of Active 


Virtue: not fugitive or cloistered ; never slinking from the 
race, from the sweat, or from the duit of the arena, and sy 
he gained the “ immortal garland,” and in his triu: Ke Was 
the triumph of his country :—when such men die they Jeaye 
behind them, not recollections for their frie nds, but eterna! 
memories for the human race—teaching, by ex: imple, long after 
their own generation shall have passed away. 

The reader will have observed th: at, to the ve ry close of his 
life, Sydney Smith felt proud of his connexion ‘with The 


Edinburgh Review. We refers to it frequently ; he is intereste: 


} 
it its SUCCESS 5 he collects from it, and republishes his chief 
? 


contributions, and recalls the buoyant days when he firs 
suggested as the motto for the cover, “ Tenui musa medita- 
mur avena,” aud chuckles at its rejection as being too near the 


trath, ‘To those who are unacquainted with the position of 


literary and political affairs about the year 1802, this self-gra- 
tulation mi iy appear extreme; but, in truth, to the establishment 
and the able conduct of this periodical, we owe, in great part, 
the healthy state of our nation’s literature; the erlightened 
tone of our literary criticisms ; the redress of many a political 
grievance; and the stability of many a political safeguard of the 
crown from the people, of the people from themselves, of the 
Church from both. 

W he n The | ye dinburgh Review was first proje cte x, 10 Jeff Tre ys 
“elevated residence,” in the eighth or mnth story of the house 
in Buecleugh-place, ‘the national literature had fallen froin the 
noble standard of lofty excellence to which it had been raised 
by Addison and by his cotemporaries. In poetry, Wordsworth, 
Byron, Moore, and Scott had not then arisen to save the 
public taste from the infliction of the rhyming prose of Hayley, 
of Darwin, and of Sotheby. In biography, Mrs. Barbauld 
and Anna Seward were tolerated. In criticism, the whole 
field was oceupie d by the trading, and often malicious, notices 
of books in The Monthly Review. In politics, there was 
faction, but no hberty of opinion: to talk of reform was to oe 
a revolutionist : Castlereagh and Orangeism ruled in Irel and, 
aud Dundas was “ the tyrant of Scotland ;” yet, with all these 
things, and to redress them, six men, the eldest thirty-two 
yearsold, the youngest but twenty-three, feared not to grap le. 


* When the Review was projected, in 1802, John Allen was 32, Syd- 


ano JS. 
hey Snuth 8, Jeffrey 29, Brown 24, Horner 24, Henry Brougham 2 
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SYDNEY SMITH. 


To The Bdinburgh Review, Ireland owes much ; toit Roman 
Catholic, Protestant Dissenter, and every section of the com- 
munity, oppressed by exclusivism or injured by monopoly, is 
indebted for relief, and to Sydney Smith, more than to any 
other contributor, belongs the deepest gratitude. 

From his appointment to the canonry of St. Paul's to the 

riod of his death, his pen was little employed, his only 
wblication of importance being the pamphlet on The Ballot, 
and the letters on American Debts. But his kindness and his 
lumanity were ever active, and his heart was filled with grati- 
tude to God for the happiness he enjoyed. He had never 
repined ; even when his life was wearing out at Foston, he 
wrote thus, bravely, to Lord Murray :—*“ | seldom leave home 
(except on my annual visit to London), and this principally 
because | cannot afford it. My income remains the same, my 
family increases in expense. My constitutional gaiety comes 
to my aid in all the difficulties of life; and the recollection 
that, having embraced the character of an honest man and a 
friend to rational liberty, I have no reason to repine at that 
mediocrity of fortune which L Anew to be its consequence.”’* 
And he thus, in later life, wrote to Lady Holland :—* I thank 
Giod heartily for my comfortable situation in my old-age,— 
above my deserts, and beyond my former hopes.’’t 

Thus surrounded by friends, his life faded away into the 
closing scene, which his daughter thus describes :— 


“ My father went, for a short time, in the autumn, to the sea-side, 
complaining much of languor. He said, ‘I feel so weak, both in 
body and mind, that I verily believe, if the knife were put into my 
hand, I should not have strength or energy enough to stick it into 
a Dissenter,’ ; 

In October my father was taken seriously ill ; and Dr. Holland 
went down immediately to Combe Florey, and advised his coming 
up to town, where he might be constantly under his care. [He bore 
the Journey well; and for the first iwo ‘months, though very weak, 
Went out in his carriage every day, saw his friends, broke out into 
moments of his natural gaiety, saying one day, with his bright smile, 
to General Fox (when they “were keeping him on very low diet,) 
and not allowing him any meat, “Ah, Charles! I wish I were al- 
a even the wing of a roasted butterfly ;’ and was at times so 
ike his former self, that, though Dr. Holland was uneasy about him, 
We could not give up hope. 


etnies 





* **Memoir.” Vol. II. p. 201. 
t Ibid. p. 326. 
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But other and more urgent symptoms coming on, Dr. Holland be. 
came so anxious, that he begged that Dr. Chambers might be called 
in. My father most unwillingly consented,—not from any dislike of 
Dr. Chambers, but from having the most perfect confidence in Dr, 
Holland’s care and skill. 

That evening he, for the first time, told his old maid and nurse, 
Annie Kay, that he knew his danger; said where and how he 
should wish to be buried ;—then spoke of us all, but told her we 
must cheer him, and keep up his spirits, if he lingered long. 

But he had such a dread of sorrowful faces around him, and of 
inflicting pain, that to us he always spoke calmly and cheerfully, and 
as if unaware of his danger. 

Ile now never left his bed. Though suffering much, he was gen- 
tle, calm, and patient; and sometimes even cheerful. He spoke 
but little. Once he said to me, taking my hand, ‘I should like to 
get well, if it were only to please Dr. Holland: it would, I know, 
make him so happy; this illness has endeared him so much to me.’ 

Speaking once of the extraordinary interest that had been evinced, 
by his friends for his recovery (for the inquiries at his door were 
incessant,)—‘ It gives me pleasure, I own,’ he said, ‘as it shows I 
have not misused the powers entrusted to me.’ But he was most 
touched by the following letter from Lady Grey to my mother, ex- 

wressing the feelings towards him, of one of the friends he most 
~ ed and honoured,—one who was, like himself, lying on that bed 
from which he was never to rise, and who was speaking as it were 
his farewell before entering on eternity. 

‘Lord Grey is intensely anxious about him. There is nobody of 
whom he so constantly thinks ; nobody whom, in the course of his 
own long illness, he $0 ardently wished to see. Need I add, dear 
Mrs. Sydney, that, excepting only our children, there is nobody tor 
whom we both feel so sincere an affection. God knows how truly 
I feel for your anxiety. Who is so sadly entitled to do so as I am? 
But I will hope the best, and that we may both be blessed by seeing 
the person most dear to us restored to health.’ 

One evening, when the room was half-darkened, and he had been 
resting long in silence, and [ thought him asleep, he suddenly burst 
forth, in a voice so strong and full that it startled us,— 

‘ We talk of human life as a journey, but how variously is that 
journey performed! There are some who come forth girt, and shod, 
and mantled, to walk on velvet lawns and smooth terraces, where 
every gale is arrested, and every beam is tempered, ‘There are others 
who walk on the Alpine paths of life, against driving misery, 4 
through stormy sorrows, over sharp afflictions ; walk with bare fect, 
and naked breast, jaded, mangled, and chilled.’ 

And then he sank into perfect silenceagain. In quoting this beau- 
tiful passage from his sermon on Riches, his mind seems to have 
turned to the long and hard struggles of his'own early life. He 

The present painful struggle did not last many days ea yer : , 
often lay silent and lost in thought, then spoke a few words of ed 
hess to those around. He seemed to meet death with that calmness 
which the memory of a well-spent life, and trust in the merey ° 
God, can alone give.” 
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« My father died at peace with himself and with all the world ; 
anxious, to the last, to promote the comfort and happiness of others. 
He sent messages of kindness and forgiveness to the few he thought 
had injured him. Almost his last act was, bestowing a small living 
of £120 per annum on a poor, worthy, and friendless clergyman, 
who had lived a long life of struggle with poverty on £40 per an- 
num.’ Full of happiness and gratitude, he entreated he might be 
allowed to see my father ; but the latter so dreaded any agitation 
that he most unwillingly consented, saying, ‘ Then he must not thank 
me; I am too weak to bear it.’ He entered,—my father gave him 
afew words of advice,—the clergyman silent] y pressed his hand, 
and blessed his death-bed. Surely such blessings are not given in 

in! 
ie father expired on the 22nd of February, 1845, his death caused 
by hydrothorax, or water on the chest, consequent upon disease of 
the heart, which had probably existed for a considerable time, but 
rapidly increased during the few months preceding his death. [His 
son closed his eyes. He was buried, by his own desire, as privately 
as possible, in the cemetery of Kensal Green ; where his eldest son, 
Douglas, and now my mother, repose by his side. , 

And if true greatness consists, as my dear and valued old friend 
Mr. Rogers once quoted here from an ancient Greek writer, ¢ in 
doing what deserves to be written, and writing what deserves to be 
read, and in making mankind happier and better for your life,’ my 
father was a truly great and good man..” 





Epitaph, 
TO 
SYDNEY SMITH, 
ONE OF THE BEST OF MEN. 


HIS TALENTS, 
THOUGH ADMITTED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES TO BE GREAT, 
WERE SURPASSED BY 
HIS UNOSTENTATIOUS BENEVOLENCE, 
HIS FEARLESS LOVE OF TRUTH, 
AND HIS ENDEAVOUR TO PROMOTE THE HAPPINESS OF MANKIND 
BY RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 
AND 
BY RATIONAL FREEDOM. 


HE WAS BORN THE 3RD OF JUNE, 1771; HE BECAME CANON 
RESIDENTIARY OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 183] ; 
HE DIED FEBRUARY THE 22nd, 1845. 


cnn 








s : . 
to e entng afew words in his favour (for he was too weak to w rite) 
ie tee wy of Llandaff, he says:—‘ In addition to his other mcrits, 
So lita e will have one in your eyes, for he is an out-and-out ‘ory.’ 
€ did party-feelings influence my father in bestowiny preferment ! 
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[On the opposite side of the Tomb.] 
DOUGLAS SMITH, 


THE ELDEST SON OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH, 


AND OP 
CATHERINE AMELIA, HIS WIFE. | 
HE WAS BORN FEBRUARY 27, 1805 ; HE DIED APRIL 15, 1829. ; 


HIS LIFR WAS BLAMELESS. : 
HIS DEATH WAS THE FIRST SORROW : 
HE EVER OCCASIONED HIS PARENTS, 

BUT IT WAS DEEP AND LASTING. 


A beautiful epitaph. But what is an epitaph? He was a 
great, noble, honest, fearless man. He never was the client 
of a Minister, or the be gar of an ecclesiastical superior. 
Free in mind; true in heart; a Christian in conduct; bright 
In genius ; a man in every thing, yet he died with no higher 
dignity than that of Canon. He was moral; he was an able 
advocate of his party; he was a Whig in the days of 
Whiggish exile from office and from power ; he was faithful 
to his party in all their many days of difficulty and tral, yet 
he died without the mitre! Years before his death ‘he 
had abandoned all hope of ever reaching the bench, but to his 
last hour of hfe he felt, bitterly, that he had heen neglected 
by his party, a party which he had helped to form, and which 
he had soliditied, advocated, and defended. 

He did not spend his “ May of life’ in groping amongst 
Greek accents or in toadying a Bishop. Too honest and too 
true to remain silent whilst he could help the oppressed or re- 
lieve the long suffering, in politics orin religion, he endured the 
penalty of rectitude—: neglect. Had he been more pliant he 
would have been richer; had he forgot his principles, he 
would have been of higher rank in the Church ; but neither 
tact, nor honesty, nor plain speaking, can make a party grate- 
a and thus, and therefore, Sydney Smith die daC anon of 

. Paul’s | whilst men of mean talents, and meaner principles 
were raised to the highest offices in the profession. 

We have stated that these volumes are interesting, We 
should have written that the *y are something more, in the crave 
suggestive topics introduced: none can read them without 
wonder, without admiration, without instruction: they are 
an important addition to the splendid biographies of those 
who have been a glory to the Literature of our Nation. 


































Art, IV.—THE POETS OF AMERICA. 
SECOND PAPER. 


1. The Poetical Works of John G. Whittier. Author of “ Old 
Portraits,” §c., &c. London: George Routledge and Co., 
2 and 3, Farringdon-street. 1852. 


. Poe's Tales of Mystery and Imagination ; and Poems. 
London: Clarke, Beeton, and Co,, Fleet-strect. 


§. The Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell. Edited with 
an Introduction, by Andrew R. Scoble. London: George 
Routledge and Co., Farringdon-street. 1853. 


4. Poems by Thomas Buchanan Read. Illustrated by Kenny 
<gye London: Delf and Triibner, 12, Paternoster- 
row. 1852. 


5, The Poetical Works of N. P. Willis, Author of “ Pencit- 
lings By the Way.” London: George Routledge and Co., 
Soho-square. 1850. 


We do not see to what we can more fittingly compare the 
beneficial tendency of the productions of the American Poets, 
which are so calculated to counteract the multiform evil influ- 
ences which exist in that country, than to the waters of the Nile, 
which when the country around has been rendered sterile by 
the scorching and terrific heat of a tropical sun, profusely irri- 
ey the plams, restoring lusty vegetation to the soil, and 
- oD ge erity to the Egyptian people. Like that generous 
leak’ : os lective waters of these authors’ genius flow on peer- 
sass ms ening many an arid mind, and producing an invigo- 
snd S be ect pe many an intellect, which had been weakened 
acne ig! destroyed by the raving doctrines of the Mor- 
tithe, & ie brazen and blasphemous lucubrations of the 
fo slp ignorance, or socialism. It is very consoling to 
Sct th ogee, and to all well wishers of America to re- 
with ng : leir fine | oets afford such a sheet anchor, where- 
seiadinlne prafn their safe moorings, those comprehensive 

2 * and invaluable adaptations of ethical rules, upon 
ad as aoe of which so much future greatness depends, 
ese authors constitute such a happy safeguard against 
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the vast religious dissensions, the great opposing political 
interests, civil wars, and other ill omened visions which are so 
gravely announced as, “looming in the future,” by a countless 
host of Journalists, Essayists, and Pamphletcers. 

This would be a sufficient reason, indeed, for entitling the 
faults of such Authors to considerable palliation; but there 
are others. A traveller after a long and wearisome journey 
through a barren and uninteresting country, suddenly arriving 
at a position from whence he beholds a stupendous object of 
sublimity, which impresses its image on his mind with a 
solemn and irresistible power, is not generally induced to in- 
dulge in fastidious criticism, or disposed to dissect analytically 
the scene which affords him such exalted gratification. As 
therefore all must grant that the works which form the sub- 
ject of our remarks bear strong analogy to the situation we 
have supposed, in their noble simplicity, sublime morality, and 
splendid contrast to the tiresome jargon of affectation and 
insipidity which has been so long, and so unceasingly ringing 
in our ears, there will be nothing in our abstinence from the 
exhibition of petty imperfections, to “make the judicious 
grieve ;”’ but rather we should humbly trust, much to make 
them smile in an approving sense, at our consistence with our 
well meaning design, as expressed in a former paper, to gain 
for the Poets of America, collectively considered, a favourable 
introduction to the public. Although the Authors we have 
considered, and those we are about to notice, have the strongest 
resources in themselves, wherewith eventually to secure no 
limited appreciation, we all easily admit the truth of the 
ancient proverb, regarding the strength of early impressions, 
and are naturally too much aware of the courtesy due in au 
eminent degree to “ the strange in clime” to insist upon a rigid 
exposure, and a severe condemnation of their smallest blem- 
ishes upon their first appearance among the people of this 
country, iz a truly collective, impartial form: a source of 
pleasure to the indulgence in which we have every honest 
claim, and which we publicly declare is ours.* 


ne 
— 








* A reviewer in one of the Dublin papers, disposed to question this 
claim of ours as set forth in the last Number of this Review, supporte: 
his asseveration by referring to the New Monthly, which bore date about 
a twelvemonth earlier than our paper. We have perused an Article on 
** American Authorship” in the ‘Rew Monthly tor June, 1854, and find 
that instead of Sir Nathaniel’s title embodying a collective review a 
esse,” it has only the power of doing so “in posse,” inasmuch as the 
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We should then respectfully commend to our readers the 
adoption of the old adage, 


“ Be to their faults a little blind, 
Be to their virtues very kind.” 


If metaphysical platitudes, egotistical pomposity, and an 
unexceptionable exhibition, and Srinieretfal use of all those 
refined and ingenious instruments of intellectual torture, which 
glitter coldly on the table of the critic’s laboratory, are some- 
times necessary, we must remember that they are more appli- 
cable to old and hardened offenders called up to the bar of 
indignant public opinion, than to those young aspirants to 
European consideration, whose genius has as yet received but 
little justicé at our hands, and who naturally expect in the old 
countries of civilized Kurope, generous sympathy, and kind 
attention, instead of bitter malevolence, and pitiless dissection. 
When established as a body whose merits are sufficiently 
acknowledged, and whose genius becomes properly respected, 
the American Poets may hold up their heads in this country 
as fearlessly as in their own, we shall then be thie first to chide 
the artificial conceit, and to expose the wanton error; but 
until then we mnust beg to be excused from joining the bristling 
ranks, drawn up against an unoflending band, or from levell- 
ing those ruthless Javelins whose points are dipped in poison, 
against the breasts of ingenuous, and confiding strangers. 
Further, therefore, than a fair and unflinching statement of 
their prominent deficiencies is not the province of this paper, 
but to that extent we have already gone in our former notice, 
and in our present task we promise our readers that from the 
same honest course no divergence shall be perceptible. 

One of the most charming peculiarities of the American 
Poets, is the intense devotion and admiration which they dis- 
play for the magnificentscenery of their country. ‘I'hey almost 
all exhibit the liveliest delight in chaunting the gigantic natural 
wonders of Wood, and Karth, and Water in which it abounds, 
and in their incomparable descriptions of flood and field there 
is evident the strongest power of observation, and the most 








paper of which we speak is confined to the consideration of one poet 
merely, and the tone of dissertation, notwithstanding the ability dis- 
played, is so caustic and satirical, as to shut out completely, the possi- 
bility of its being considered a fair introduction to the public, of the in- 
dividual whose works are submitted to analytical investigation. 
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plenteons “harvest of a quiet eye.” Moreover, the manner 
in which these fresh and. beautiful ideas are expressed, are 
perfectly im consonance with the matter they embody, and 
the rythm used, possesses the exquisite changeable power of the 
Kaleidoscope, i in adapting itself to the diverse nature of the 
seenie sketches which inspire the Poet’s imagination. ‘Their 
philosophical beauties in like manner are most t remarkable, and 
equally as varied, as they are remarkable. For these reasons, 
as well as for the many other strong peculiarities common to 
these Poets, we are induced to conclude, that in order that we 
may form an adequate idea of the Poetry of the American 
Authors, and to the end that a taste may be acquired for becom. 
ing familiar with their works, it is absolutely necessary that 
quotations should be given, which by their length and fitness 
might exemplify their merits. One gem, no matter how 
brilliant, can hardly afford a just idea of a coronal which 
is composed of many, and if there be the smallest risk of a 
Poet’s reputation becoming imperilled by parsimonious ex- 
emplification, it would be far better to desist altogether 
from commenting upon his productions, than to persevere 
in doing that, which bears the sémblance of tampering 
with ‘his celebrity. Strongly impressed with the soundness 
of this impression, we shall now proceed to the completion of 
our undertaking, and we feel a strong, though humble, assur- 
ance, that the end will prove the justice of an assumption, 
which is neither the result of immature reflection, or prejudiced 
inclination. 

Whittier is a poet who reflects the magnificence of his 
country in the majesty of his verse, who embodies all the iron 
vigor, ‘and enterprising spirit of her sons, in his nervous, 
ringing language; and all the bold, lofty, and free aspirations 
of her ‘statesme n, in the unbending and devoted love of free- 
dom, which breathes through his works, like the sighing of 
the wind through a forest of his native pine trees. Whittier 
is pre-emine ntly the American Poet; he is the bard of her 

solemn forests, and her princely rivers, of all that bewite ‘hing 
picturesque beauty of scenery, and of all the romantic, 1nag!- 
native characteristics of the native Indian, which Cooper has 
immortalized in prose: but he possesses a requisite still more 
essential for a Poet, who is ambitious of becoming the ex- 
ponent of his country’s most cherished glories, and most exalted 
wishes ; he is the interpreter of the spirit which ch: wracterizes 
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and animates the people in their vast commercial achievements, 
unrivalled moral institutions, and also of those deep philanthro- 
ic principles, which agitate the great heart of the nation. 
His Poetry is often deficient in grace and terseness, it is true, 
but these negative imperfections are completely lost sight of 
in the noble simplicity, and masculine energy which it never 
ceases to evince. ‘T'o the present generation of readers, whose 
mental appetites are wofully impaired by the constant supply 
of unintelligible matter which is served up to them, it is de- 
lightfully refreshing to listen to the manly tones of this de- 
licious Poet, whose invigorating poetry, like the spray that 
rises on the rocks of Niagara, communicates its exhilarating 
essence to the spirits of the gazer. With what marvellous, 
and apparently superhuman power, he makes us listen to the 
roaring of the cataract, the singing of the forest bird, the chirp 
of the squirrel, or the stealthy tread of the Indian? It is seldom 
that Whittier enters into subjects of an abstractedly, philosoph- 
cal, or purely speculative nature, but when he does, it is in- 
variably for the purpose of demonstrating the infinite beauty 
of virtue, and the omnipotence of God. America rejoices in 
the bard who is so admirably capacitated to chaunt her glories, 
and to feed the lamp of her patriotism with such nourishing 
oil: who can so accurately direct the thunders of her wrath, 
and so skilfully develop her vast philanthropic desiderations. 


** As rolls the river into ocean 
In sable torrent wildly streaming,” 


so rolls along the noble current of Whittier’s verse, and ‘ the 
lightnings” of its glories, flash upon the mind, until it be- 
comes completely absorbed by their force and brilliancy. 
Nevertheless, this Poet is still (and the compliment is a 
great one) a man of much greater promise, than actual per- 
formance, and should his future achievements in verse, realize 
the conceptions which his early works permit us to entertain, 
he will evidently obtain one of the first places in that temple, 
which his country may consecrate to those gifted children, who 
have devoted their genius, and their lives, to sing her praises, 
and extend her literary fame. But this celebrity will depend 
upon the fulfilment of a very important condition, which is, the 
utter repudiation of sectarian bitterness,—an error as much at 
Variance with justice and enlightenment, as it is beneath the 


diguity of a Poet, 
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‘There is another. vitally important reason for the abandon. 
ment Of such) a futile weapon, which more immediately cou. 
cerns’ an American ; and if the subject of our observations 
sufficiently -appreciates, and resolutely adopts the conduct it 
suggests, his fame will be wonderfully increased. All those 
who understand the present state of America, will easily 
grant, that her future eminent position as a nation, will very 
much depend upon the complete cessation of that religious 
rancour, from whose lamentable existence the people of the 
United States have suffered, and are still suffering so exten- 
sively, It is therefore’ an iticontrovertible { fact, that neither 
Poet, Historian, Philosopher, or any other person, distinguish- 
ed in the various branches of literature or science, who sup- 
ports a system so fatal to the interests of his country, can ever 
be associated with its glory: while it is equally as plain, that 
all great intellectual efforts which are embued with the op- 
posite spirit, must be more firmly consolidated, and fully ten- 
fold enhanced, 

In taking up the little volume of Whittier, “ The Bridal of 
Pennacook” is the first poem that meets the eye ; it is also 
one of the longest, and many will consider it the best. It 
opens with a very animated and graceful description of the 
liver Merrimack, and goes on to descnbe the scenery sur- 
rounding the wigwam of the heroine. ‘The portrait of Passa- 
conaway is pencilled with much art and power. Who would 
meet, “in desert wilds,” the awful being of whom we hear, 
that— 


“Tales of him the grey squaw told, Till the very child a-bed, 

When the winter night-wind cold Drew its bear skin over head, 

Merced her blankets’ thickest fold, Shrinking from the pale lights shed 
And the fire burned low and small, On the trembling wall.” 


Yet this dreaded and mysterious being is not altogether 
insensible to feeling. The record of his life unfolds one 
chord in that iron heart, which awakens to the touch of sym- 
pathy. He loves his daughter, and— 


“As sometimes the tempest-smitten tree So from his child the sachem drew 
receives A life of Love and Hope, and felt 
From one small root the sap which climbs His cold and rugged nature throug: hi 
Its topmost spray and crowning leaves, The soltness and the warmth of her yo 
being melt.”’ 


She is a true type of her race. 


“ Child of the forest !—strong and free, O’er the heaped drifts of winter's moon, 
Slight robed, with loose ly flowing hair, Her snow-shoes tracked the hunter sway, 

She swam the lake or climbed the tree; } And dazzling in the summer noon, ate 
Or struck the flying bird in air. | The blade of her light oar threw of | 


shower of spray ‘” 
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It is not possible that stich a’ bemg could fail m fascinating 
the heart of the Indian hunter, and the great chief “ Winne- 
puckit,” alias George Sachem of Sangus, pays his addresses 
and is accepted. ‘The wedding feast:is described in a graphic 
way, and with the greatest minuteness, as these passages’ may 


serve to show :— 


“ Steaks of the brown bear fat and large | And smal! wild hens in reed-snares canght 
From the rocky slopes of the Kearsarge; From the banks of Sondagardee brought ; 
Delicate trout from the Babboosuck brook, | Pike and perch from the Suacook taken, 


And salmon spear'd in the Contoocook ; Nuts, from the trees of thé Black, Hills 
Squirrels which fed where nuts fell thick shaken, 
In the gravelly bed of Otternic, Cranberries picked in the Squamscot bog, 





And grapes from the vines of Piscataquog." 


What beautiful imagery the following lines display :-— 
“ Herheart had formed a home; and freshly , And warm bright sun, the love of that 


all young wife 
Its beautiful affections overgrew Found on a hard, cold breast, the dew and 
Their rugged prop. As o'er some granite warmth of life.” 


wail 
Soft vine leaves open to the moistening dew 


Some time elapses, and the old chief regretting his separa- 
tion from his daughter, and anxious for her return, even for a 
short time, signifies his wish to Winnepuckit, who accedes, 
and sends her back to her father, protected by a goodly band 
of his followers, When the time appointed for her return has 
arrived, no little wonder is created in the household of Passa- 
conaway, by the non-appearance of Winnepucket, who vows 
at last that he will receive his wife on no other condition than 
that she be sent back again to him with the same form, and 
attended with a retinue as numerous as that which accom- 
panied her on her departure. 


“If now no more a mat for her is found, Let Pennacook call out his warrior train 
Of all which line her father's wigwam round, | And send her back with wampum gifts 
again.” 


The old chief waxes indignant at such a proposal, and 
solemnly declares, 


. 


“No more 
Shall child of mine sit on his wigwam floor.” 


And again— 


** May his scalp dry black 
in Mohawk smoke, before I send her back.” 


Constant however to her attachment, and full of the most 
etherial devotion for her spouse, Weetamoo resolves on 
returning to him. In pursuance of this generous determina- 
hon, she commences her voyage in a frail boat, unaccompanied 
even by a single attendant. The catastrophe now ensues. 
_ is drowned | and her kindred mourn her untimely fate in 

¢ following beautiful and touching lines :— 








OS 


“The Dark eye has left us, 
The Spring Bird ts flown, 
On the pathway of spirits 
She wanders. alone. 
The song of the wood dove has died on our 
shore, 
Mat Wonck Kunna Monee ! 
more! 
Oh, dark water spirit ! 
We cast on thy wave 
These furs which may never 
lang over her grave; 
Bear down to the lost one the robes that 
she wore ; 
Mat Wonck Kunna Monee! we see her no 
more! 
Of the strange land she walks in 
No Powah has told, 
It may burn with the sunshiue, 
Or freeze with the cold. 


- Mogg Megone,’ 


we hear it no 
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Let ua give to our lost ane the robes + 
she wore; 
Mat Wonck Kunna Monee ! 
more | 
The path she is treading 
Shall soon be our own ; 
Each gliding in shadow 
Unseen and alone! 
In vain shall we call on the souls gone 
before ; 
Mat Wonck Kunna Monee! they hear us 
no more! ¥ 
Oh, mighty Sowanna! 
Thy gateways unfold, 
From thy wigwam of sunset 
Lift curtains of gold ! 
Take home the poor spirit whose journey 
is o'er; 
Mat Wonck Aunna Monee ! 
more.” 


We seo her: 


we see her no 


the longest poem in the collection, 


abounds én fine dramatic passages, and beautiful desc riptions ; : 


it is not, however, 


a perfect composition, though there are 


passages therein: Ww hich, for vigor and beauty, have never been 


surpasse “d by the author: 


Its imperfection, as a composition, 


is mainly attributable to the great space which intervenes 
between the completion of the tragic incident and the conclu- 
sion of the poem ; and in like manner to the lengthy deserip- 


tions which inundate its pages. 
mind that the author’s 
production was, to describe the 


However, it is to be held in 


professed object in undertaking this 


scenery of New It ngland, and 


its early inhabitants, and it is impossible to avoid seeing how 


faithfully this object 1 is realized. 
ee Mogg Megone,” 
Walter Scott; 


forcibly reminds us of the poetry of Sir 
the s same vigorous flow of thought, spirited 


narrative, drainatie colouring, and glorious descriptive power, 


which have delighted us, m “ Marmion,” 


last Minstrel,” 
power, 


or the * Lay ot the 


we here behold again in the plenitude ‘of their 
The following description of an Indian warrior's 


costume has never been surpassed even by Cooper— 


* The moonlight through the open bough 

Of the gnari'’d beech, whose nakedroot 
Coils like a serpent at his foot, 

Falls, chequered, on the Indian's brow. 
His head is bare, save only where 
Waves in the wind one lock of hair, 

Reserved for him, whoe'er he be 
More mighty than Megone in strife, ' 

When breast to breast.an.d knee to knee, 
Above the fallen warriar’s life 
Gleama, quick and keen, the scalping knife. 


Megone hath his knife and hatchet and gun, 
Aad his gaudy and tassoled blanket an ; 


His knife hath a handle with gold it ital d, 
And magic words on its polished blade 
Twas the gift of Castine to Moge Mesone, 
For a scalp or twain from the Yengees torn, 
His gun was the gift of the Tarra: 

And Medocawando’s wives h: adi str 


| The brass and the beads, which tinkle 


shine 
On the polished breech, 
line “ 
Of beaded wampum around it hung 


and broad bright 
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The outlaw Bonython is thus ushered before us— 


“ What secks Megone ? His foes are near— | 
Grey Jocelyn's eye is never sleeping, 
And the gartison lights are burning clear, 
When Phillips’ men their watch are | 
keeping. 
Let him bie him away through the dark 
river fog, 
Never rustling the boughs uor displacing | 


the rocks, 
For the eyes and the ears that are watching 


for Mogg, 
Arekeener than thoseof the wolf or the 


fox 





He starts—there’s a rustle among the leaves, 
Another—the click of his gun is heard! 
A footstep—is it the step of Cleaves, 





With Indian blood on his English sword ? 


Steals Harmon down from the lands of York, 
With hands of iron and foot of cork ? 


‘Has Scammon, versed in Indian wile, 


For vengeance left his vine-hang isle ? 

Hark! at that whistle, soft and low, 
How lights the eye of Mogg Megone ! 

A smile gleams o'er his dusky brow— 
‘Boon welcome, Johnny Bonython!" 


Ont steps, with cautious foot and slow, 
And quick, keen glances to and fio, 
The hunted outlaw, Bonython ! 
A low, lean, swarthy man is he, 
With blanket garb and buskined knee, 
And nonght of English fashion on ; 
For he hates the race from whence he sprung, 
And he couches his words In the Indian 
tongue.” 


Mogg Megone and Bonytbon proceed together to the 
cottage of the latter; whose daughter’s hand is about to be 
given to the savage as a reward for his having slain her 
seducer. While they proceed, the poet seizes the opportunity 
of presenting us this choice descriptive sketch— 


“ Hark !—is that the angry howl 

Of the wolf, the hills among ?— 
Or the hooting of the owl, 

On his leafy cradle swung ? 
Quickly glancing, to and fro, 
Listening to each sound they go: 
Round the columns of the pine, 

Indistinct, in shadow seeming 
Like some old and pillared shrine ; 
With the soft and white moonshine, 
Round the foliage-tracery shed 
Of each column's branching head, 

For its lamps of worship gleaming! 





And the sounds awakened there, 
In the pine leaves fine and small, 
Soft and sweetly musical, 
By the fingers of the air, 
For the anthem’s dying fall 
Lingering round some temple's wall !— 
Niche and cornice round and round 


| Wailing like the ghost of sound! 


Is not Nature’s worship thus 
Ceascless ever, going on? 

Hath it not a voice for us, 
In the thunder, or the tone 

Of the leaf-harp, faint and small, 
Speaking to the unsealed ear 

ords of blended love and fear, 
Of the mighty soul of all?” 


Having reached Bonython’s hut, his daughter is introduced. 


Tall and erect the matden stands, 
€ some young priestess of the wood 
The free-born child of Solitude, , 
And bearing still the wild and rude, 
a = a of Nature's hands. 
er dark brown cheek hath caught its stain 
~ sy from the sunshine than the rain $ 
as where her long, fair hair is parting, 
pure white brow into light is starting; 





Actuated by 


And, where the folds of her blanket sever, 
Are a neck and bosom as white as ever 
The foam-wreaths rise on the leaping river. 
But, in the convulsive quiver and grip 
Of the muscles around her bloodless lip, 
There is something painful and sad to see; 
And her eye has aglance more sternly wild 
Than even that of a forest child 
In its fearless and untamed freedom 
should be.” 


that undying attachment for one who has once 


been the object of her affection, in which she only exhibits 


one of the truest characteristics of her sex, 


short-lived ar 
destruction of 


she once cherished with 





Ruth repents the 


iger which prompted her to consent to the 
her seducer, and when the bloody scalp of him 
all the passionate fervor of her young 
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confiding heart, is held before her eyes, her horror knows no 
bounds, and all the soft associations which stud the memory 
of her love, rush rapidly on her agonized brain. 


With hand upraised, with quick drawn Or the young Cenci as she stood, 


Old memories rise before her brain 
The lips which love's embraces met 


Even as the fearful locks which wound 
Medusa’s fatal forehead round, 


breath, | O'’er-dabbled with a father’s blood ! 
She meets that ghastly sign of death ; Look! feeling melts that frozen g! ance, 
in one long, glassy, spectral stare | It moves that marble counte nance, 
The enlarging eye is fasten’d there, | As if at once within her strove 
As if that mesh of pale brown hair Pity with shame, and hate with love. 
Had power to change at sight alone, The past recalls its joy and pain, 
' 


The gazer into atone. | The hand her tears of parting wet, 
With such a look Herodias read The voice whose pleading tones begulled 
The features of the bleeding head. The pleased ear of the forest child, 

So looked the mad Moor on his dead, And tears she may no more repress, 


Reveal her lingering tenderness.” 


With what truth the poet immediately adds— 


“Oh! woman wronged, can cherish hate When all her wrong, and shame, and pain, 
More deep and dark than manhood may;! Burns fiercely on his heart and brain— 
But, when the mockery of fate Still lingers something of the spell 
Hath left Revenge its chosen way, Which bound her to the traitors bosom; 
And the fell curse, which years have nursed, | Still, midst the vengeful fires of hell, 
Full an the spoller’s head hath burst— Some flowers of old affection blossom.” 


Bonython, now that he has accomplished his aims, through 
the agency of the savage, burns with desire to destroy him 
likewise, thus preventing the necessity of giving him his 
daughter in marriage. He lacks nerve to execute his fell 
design ; ; not so Ruth, whom the remorse of love has goaded to 
the very verge of madness. 

“Ruth starts erect—with bloodshot eve, | Pinnging down in the darkness. ark, 
And lips drawn tight across herteeth, | that cry 


Showing their locked embrace beneath, Again— and again— he sees it fall 
Inthe red fire-light !—* Mogg must die! That shadowy arm down the lightes > wall 


Give me the knife!"—The outlaw turns, He hears quick footsteps—-a shade fits! 
Shuddering in heart and limb, away— | The door on its rusted hinges creaks 
But, fitfully there, the hearth-fire burns, | ‘ Ruth—daughter Ruth! the outlaw sh irieks, 

And he sees on the wall strange shadows | But no sound comes back—he is sfanuins 
play. alone ” 
A lifted arm, a tremulous blade, By the mangled corse of Mogg Megone. 
Are dimly pictured in light and shade, 
Y ‘ . . 
Then follows a beautiful descriptive passage :— 
“*Tis morning over Norridgewock— The oak upon the windy hill, 
On tree and wigwam, wave and rock, Its dark green burthen upward heaves— 
tathed in the autumnal sunshine, stirred | The hemlock broods above its rill, 
At intervals by breeze and bird, Its cone-like foliage darker still, 
And wearing all the hues which glow While the white birch's graceful stem 
In heaven's own pure and perfect bow, And the rough walnut bough receives 
That glorious picture of the air, The sun upon their crowded leaves, 
Which summer's light-robed angel forms Each colored like a topaz gem, 


On the dark ground of fading storms, And the tall maple wears with them, 


With pencil dipped in sunbeams there— {| The coronal which autumn gives, 
And, stretching out, on either hand, The brief, bright sign of rain near, 
er all that wide and unshorn land, The hectic ofa dying year! 

Till, weary of its gorgeousness, 
The achin and the dazzled eye | 
Rests gladdened, on the calm blue sky - | 

Slumbers the mighty wilderness ! 
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Then follows the narrative 
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of Ruth’s love, her joy, her 


shame, her misery, and her crime :— 


“There came a change; the wild, glad 


mood 
Of unchecked freedom passed. 
Amid the ancient mr jncwe 
Of unshorn grass and waving wood, 
And waters glancing brightand fast, 
| 
| 


; 


Asoftened voice was in my ear, 
Sweet as those lulling sounds and fine, 
The hunter lifts his head to hear. 
Now far and faint, now full and near— 
The murmur of the wind-swept pine. 
A manly form was ever nigh, 
A bold, free hunter, with an eye 


Whose dark keen glance had power to 
wake 
Both fear and love—to awe and charm : 
‘Twas as the wizard rattlesnake, 
Whose evil glances lure to harm— 
Whose cold, and small, and glittering ¢ye, 
And brilliant coil, and changing dye, , 
Draw, step by step, the gazer near, 
With drooping wing and cry of fear, 
Yet powerless all to turn away, 
A conscious, but a willing prey! 
Fear, doubt, thought, life itself ere long.” 


She then mentions the, bitter agony she experienced when 
the savage trophy of her dead ‘lover is paraded before her’:— 


“Oh God! with what an awful power 
I saw the buried past uprise, 
And gather, in a single hour, 
Its ghost-like memories ! 
And then I felt—alas! too late, 
That underneath the mask of hate, 
at mens, and guilt, and wrong had 


rown 
(er feelings which they might not own, 
The heart's wild love bad known no 
change ; 
And still, that deep and hidden love, 
With its first fondness wept above, 
The victim of its own revenge ! 





There lay the fearful scalp, and there 
The blood was on its pale brown hair! 
I thought not of the yictim’s scorn, 

[ thought not of his baleful guile, 
My deadly wrong, my outcast name, 
The characters of sin and shame 
Qn heart and forehead drawn 

I only saw that victim's smile— 
The still, green places where we met— 
The moon lit branches, dewy wet; 

I only felt, I only heard ¢ 

The greeting and the parting word—- 

The smile, the embrace, the tone, which 
made 

An Eden of the forest shade.” 


Her death concludes the poem, and is thus. beautifully 


narrated :— 


“Blessed Mary! who is she 
Leaning against that maple tree? 
The sun upon her face burns hot, 
But the fixed eyelid moveth not; 
The squirrel's chirp is sbrill and clear, 
From the dry bough above her ear: 
hing from rock and root its spray, 
Close at her feet the river rushes; 
The blackbird’s wing against her brushes, 
And sweetly through the hazel bushes 
The robin's mellow music gushes ; 
save her! will she sleep alway? 











Castine hath bent him over the sleeper: 
‘Wake daughter—wake!" but she stirs 
no limb ; 
The eye that looks on him is fixed and 
dim ; 
And the sleep she is sleeping shall be no 
deeper, 
Until the angel's oath is said, 
And the final blast of the trump goes forth 
To the graves of the sea and the graves of 
the earth. 
Ruth Bonython is dead !” 


These two beautiful poems whose plots we have just been 
sketching, are followed by many shorter pieces remarkable for 
great descriptive beauty, dramatic incident, and colouring, 
among which may be mentioned his fine lines on the “ Merri- 
mack, the fearful masacre of Pentucket, the story of “ Tous- 
saint ouverture,’ and the “Fountain.” We are forced 
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to become believers in the sanguine theories of those, who 
prophesy so much future enjoyment of well-regulated freedom 
for the people of America, when we turn our attention to 
the fearless independence of this poet, which comes bursting 
forth in a torrent of words, appropriately graphic, and patriot- 
ically suggestive ; and we regret that space prohibits us from 
dwelling any longer on the beauties of one, who presents such 
a worthy type of the genius and patriotism of America, as 
evinced by the fire and beauty of his numerous lyrics, to which 
we earnestly direct the attention of the reader. 

The poetry of one of the most extraordinary writers, of his 
own, or of any other country, is now before us; with the 
marvellous prose productions of Edgar Allan Poe, so 
eminently characterized by originality, acuteness, and inge- 
nuity, we have nothing to do. We shall therefore confine 
ourselves to a consideration of his poctical efforts, Poe is, 
indeed, a most sad instance of unfortunate genius. Gifted 
with an intellect of the loftiest, and the most vigorous order, 
naturally endowed with a physical constitution, which would 
have warranted him in undertaking the most weighty and 
stupendous labors to which the intellect can be subjected, he 
has not only abstained from the adequate exercise of such 
powers, but he has over and over again, placed the most effectual 
barriers against the realization of any important achievement, 
by habits of the most abandoned depravity. |“ That seductive 
besetment,’”’ as he termed the disposition to exceed in intoxi- 
cating drinks, was the ruin of Poe ; but for it, he might have 
completely eclipsed all his cotemporaries, and left his successors 
such evidences of gigantic intellect, as would tax their united 
energies to equal. It is hardly credible that one so highly 
gifted as Poe, and embued with such a sensitive love for the 
beautiful, could by any combination of circumstances be in- 
duced to enter into a systematised habit of the very lowest 
order of vice. Yet, so it was, whether from defective 
moral training, or an irresistible tendency of his constitution, 
is a mystery, and his case furnishes the world with one of the 
most awful and solemn warnings to genius, to which it has 
ever been its lot to listen. Limited as it is in space, the poetry 
of Poe is characterized by the most extraordinary and admirable 
evidences of imaginative power, consistent developement of 
‘idea, unprecedented sway over language, and wonderful melody 
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in rythm. There never yet was a poet who has evinced more 
capability in investing his. subjects with fascinating mystery, or 
in sustaining his extraordinary ideas wath more apposite skill. 

In perusing the slender stock of poems which he has given 
to the world, we cannot help experiencing the most poignant 
regret, that he, who could mould these perfect forms of art, 
and endow them with such vitality, has not left us more ex- 
tended evidences of his genius, that he has not achieved those 
sublime triumphs which must necessarily have been his re- 
ward, had not the baleful influence of some hidden cause pre- 
sented insuperable obstacles to the activity of his genius. 

The well known poem of The Raven,” offers an exempliti- 
cation sufficiently convincing of the peculiar magnitude and 
mysterious grandeur of Poe’s poetry ; and also, exlnbits in a 
manner quite unmistakeable, the identity between the author 
and his subject, which marks almost all Poe’s efforts in verse, 
and which assimilates his poetry, in this respect, to that of 
Byron. The extraordinary peculiarity of Poe’s intellect, will 
be more apparent to the reader, unacquainted with his produc- 
tions, when he learns that “The Raven,” from which we shall 
subsequently extract, is the result, according to the author's 
declaration, of a synthetical process, the most subtle, laborious, 
and profound. “It is my design to render it manifest that no 
one point in its composition is referible either to accident or 
intention—that the work proceeded, step by step, to its com- 
pletion, with the precision and rigid consequence’ of a mathe- 
matical problem.” A mind capable of such Herculean energy 
might triumph over the most enormous obstacles. In the 
following quotation, the author’s subjectivity will inevitably be 
detected, by those who have any knowledge of his life :— 


“But the Raven, sitting lonely on that placid bust spoke only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did outpour; 
Nothing farther then he uttered; not a feather then he fluttered— 
Till I scarcely more than muttered, ‘other friends have flown before— 
On the morrow he will leave ine, as my hopes have flown before.’ 
, Then the bird said, ‘ Never more.’ 
Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 
cl abtleas, said J, ‘what it utters is its only stock and store, 
aa from some unhappy master, whom unmerciful disaster 
| ollowed fast and followed faster, ‘till his songs one burden bore— 
Till the dirges of his hope that melancholy burden bore, 
Of ‘ Never—never more.’ 
ae Raven still beguiling all my sad soul into smiling, 
Then ne | wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird, and bust, and door; 
es — the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 
Wh 7 Mn 0 fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yore— 
at this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore, 
Meant in croaking ‘ Never more.’ 
39 
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This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom’s core; 

This and more | sat divining, with my head at ease reclinin 

On the cushion’s velvet lining, that the lamp light cloated o'er, 

But whose velvet violet lining with the lamp-light gloating o'er 
She shall press, ah, never more! 


Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed from an unseen censer 
swung by Seraphim, whose footfalls tinkled on the tafted th 


*Wrets *T cried, ‘thy God hath let it thee—-by these angels he hath « 
Mihir respite and nepenthe from thy memories | f Lenore! 
Wu ul, oh, qualt, this kind n lope nthe , an d forget this lost L enore ! 


Quoth the Rarels * Never more 


‘Prophet!’ said I, ‘thing of evil !—pr phet still, if bird or des 


; 
it 
+ 
i 


W hother tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee here ashore, q 
Desol ite, vet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted 3 
On this home by horror haunted —tell me truly, | implore 4 
Is there—ds there balin in Gilead? tell me—tell me, L implore !' 
Quoth the Raven, ‘ Never more ' 
‘Prophet!’ said I, ‘thing of evil !—prophet still, if bird or devil ! 
By that heaven that bends above us—by that God we both adore 
‘Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom the angels name Lenore 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden, whom the angels name Lenore. 
Quoth the Raven, ‘ Never more.’ 
‘Be that word our sign of parting, bird or flend!’ I shrieked upstarti: 
*Get thee back into the tempest, and the night’s Platonian shor 
Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath s] 
Leave my loneliness unbroken ! quit the bust above my door! ; 
TaRe thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off my d q 
Quoth the Raven, ‘ Never more.’ 
Ani the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting, j 
On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my chamber-door, 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon's that is dreaming, 
And the ki oye ght o'er him streaming, throws his shadow on the tloor ; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor, 


Shall be lifted, Never more.”’ 


But it is not alone the subjectivity which we observe in 
these stanzas; the almost miraculous symphony with which 
each line rings upon the ear, the admirable sus stainment of the 
leading idea, and the awful shade of mystery which envelopes 
the whole, are vividly impressed upon our minds. We bow 
instinctively before the Titanic genius, the product of whos 
labor is so stupendous. Take another instance of vague, 
IVSte rious sorrow :—~ 


‘BRIDAL BALLAD.” Rey A aap meee eee eS 


The ring is on my hand, And I sighed to him before me 

And the wreath is on my brow; fhinking him dead I Elorniie, 
Satins and jewels grand “Oh, lam happy new!” 
ane rey my c al “puny And thus the wol le * 

ey Eg StU. 7 pi bane bpeonlgs site vow, 

And my lord 1 ves me well And though my faith be broek 

But, wi st he! athe } is Yow And tho urh mv heart be broken, 
I felt my t 7 Behold the golden token 
I the w is ray isa ky 4 Phat proves me happy now 
And the vole tais wil i} Would God 1 could awake: 
tnt © batth ow dell, For [ dream, I know n h 

And who is happy now And my soul is sorely sha 

t © Ss} ¢ to re-as ' ne Les in evil step I take 

Anil \ stay pallid by wv, Lest the dead who is forsaken 
While a reverie came o'er m May not be happy now.” 


Che marvellous melody of the author was never so appal 
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as in his poem of “The Bells,” where the power which he 


wie 
ingly supernatural. 
“THE BELLS. 
Hear the sledges with the bells 
Silver bells ! 
What a world of merriment their melody 
foretells ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight, 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinabulation that so musically 
awells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 





From the jingling and the tinkling of 
the belis. | 
Hear the mellow wedding bells, 
Golden bells! | 
What a world of happiness their harmony | 
foretells ! 
hrough the balmy air of nicht, 
How they ring out their delight. 
From the molten golden notes, 
And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle dove that listens, while she 
gloats 


On the moon ! 





- 2 ; | 
Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
Whata gush of euphony voluminously wells! 

llow it swells; 


How it dwells 
On the Future! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells, — 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Belis, iY lis, bells — 
Tothe rhyming and the chyming of the bells! 
Hear the loud alarnm bells, 
’ Brazen bells ! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency 
tells ! 
In the startled ear of night, 
How they scream out their affright ! 
Too much horrified to speak, 7 
They can only shriek, shriek 
; Out of tune, 
ha ciamorous appealing 
the fire, ies 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and 
:; frantic fire, 
4aping higher, hiche ighe 
With areecinte oe mam 
Auda resolute endeavour 
Wenow to sit or never 
By the side of the | 


to the mercy of | 


vale-faced moon. 
Oh, the bells, bells. bells ! 

What a tale their terror tells 

Of Despair! 

How they clang. and crash, and roar! 





0 What a horror they outpour 
nN the bosom of the palpitating air. 


' 
fo those who have been accustomed to consider Poe as an 


lds in the adaptation and convolution of language, is seem - 


Yet the ear it fully knows, 
By the twanging, 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling, 
And the wrangling, 
How the danger sinks and swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger 
of the bells— 
Of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells ! 
In clamour and the clangour of the bells! 


Hear the tolling of the bells, 
lron Bells! 
What a world of solemn thought their 
monody compels ! 
In the silence of the night, 
Ifow we shiver with affiight 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 
And the people—ah, the people— 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 
Ali alone, 
And who tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone. 
They are neither man nor woman; 
They are neither brute nor human, 
They are Ghouls: 
And their king it is who tolls; 
And he rolls, rolls, roils, 
Rolls 
A pean from the bells! 
And his merry bosom sw lls 
With the pan of the bells! 
And he dances, and he yells; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runie rhyme, 
To the pwan of the bells— 
Of the bells; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the throbbing of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 
To the sobbing of the bells; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
As he knells, knelis, knells, 
In a happy Runie rhyme, 
To the rolling of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 
To the tolling of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells, 
To the maaning and the gioaning of the 
bells.” 
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unsympathizing misantlirope, incapable of sensitive feeling, or 
anything approaciing to tenderness, the ensuing lines will 
constitute a theme for unexpected admiration. 


The angels, not half so happy in heave 


‘ANNABEL LEE Went envying her and me 
Yes!—that was the reason (asall mi 
It “4 is MARY and many aye ar aro, i ' hi kin ‘ thet a R \ hah bACdl Al ‘ 
| it kingdom by the sea, n Chis Riigacom by the sea) 

, <" } . 
ro, .. « a me y , ! That the wind came out of the elo i by 
hata maiden there lived, whom you may | ni My sit 

know 

Chilling aud killing my Annabel Lee 


ty the name of Annabel Lee; 


Aud this maiden she lived with no other But our ‘ie 

thought the love 
i Of those who were older than we 
Of many far wiser tl an we 


it was stronger bv fur the 


lian to love and be loved ty me. 


I was a child, and she was a child, And neither es anvels in heaven above 
In this kingdom by the sea; Nor the dem ler t 
but we loved with a love that was more Can ever dissever my s¢ a tro 
than love Of the beautiful Annabel Lee 
T and my Annabel Lee . Lies : 
. , > For the moon never beams, wit! 
With a love that the winged seraphs of , _ 
aan : ing me dreams 
‘ ted } nad Of the beautiful Annabel Le 
youve il¢ il Tht 
aT on And the stars never rise, t .% 


bright eyes 


And this was the reason that, long ago 
Of the beautiful Annabel Le 


In this kingdom by the sea 
, , teat nd so, all the night-tid 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling | A i , aes See 3 ; is 

My beantisul Annabel Lee; See lar! ics 
So that her high-burn Kinsmen came, } Ot my Gariing— wy dari 

:} , my brite 

And bore her away from me, . - . , 
lo shut her ap in a sep ilehre | a — 3 wr. rt \ tere oy es . 

In this kingdom by the sea. j nh her tomb by the sounamMe sea 

} 


Ile who has been travelling over mountains ‘ whose vast 
walls are pinnacled m clouds,” by rivers of mighty grandeur 
ind through forests of eoloasal height, and imine nse ( expanse 
will turn with interest and fresh delight, to survey the culli- 
vated beauty of the wood-crowned hill, the deep green meadows, 
encircled with the dapper hedge row, and the trim parterre 
adorned with the many-hued flow ers: so we, whose admiration 
and reverence, nate been so willingly Pat al by the 
vigorous beauties Whittier and Lowell, and_ the solemn 
magnificence of | sanellion Bryant, Sigourney, and Poe, will 
have no obje ction to rest our dazzled eyes by a peaceful survey 
of a few of the unpretending beauties of Thomas Buchanan 

Read, 

‘The poetry of Read produces that soothing effect upon the 
mind, € Xperience vl by the conte mpl: ition of que t scenery ; like 
it, it abounds in simple, unostentatious pictures of calm love- 
liness ; it contains in its unobstrusive pages, many a valuable 
gem which resembles 

A violet on a mossy bank, half hidden from the “or 


‘ 
aa 


The author forms no exception to that bright host © T por 
who have chosen virtue as their motto, and its sacred caus 
meets an appropriate embellishment in the unaifected grace 
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and sincerity which is so natural to Read. If we read the 

following verses with attention, we will observe much charm- 

ing originality, and a liveliness of fancy, well applied, and 
B ‘ . 


admirably consistent. 





uu ‘ LIGHT OF OUR HOME, For when Ihear thy laughter free, 
THE LIGH , And see thy morning-lighted hair, 

#Oh, thou whose beauty on te Asin a dream at once I)see 

With glimpses of celestial light; Fair upland realms and valleys fair. 
Thou halo of our waking dreams, 

And early star that crown’st our night. I see thy feet empearled with dews, 
Thy light is magic where it falls; The violet’s and the lily’s loss; 

To thee the deepest shadow yields; And when the waving woodlands woos, 





Thou bring'st unto these dreary halls Thou lead st me over beds of moss ;-~ 


tre ; ar tields. 
The lustre of the sammer Ne And by the busy runnel’s side, 


There is a freedom in thy looks 5 3 Whose waters, like a bird afraid, 
To make the prisoned heart rejoice; Dart from their fount, and flashing, glide 
In thy blue eyes I see the brooks, Athwart the sunshine and the shade. 


And hear their music in thy voice. 


And every sweetest bird that sings, 
Hath pour’d a charm upon thy tongue: 
And where the bee enamoured clings, 
There surely thou in love hast clung :— 


Or larger streams our steps becuile ; 
We see the cascade, broad and fair, 
Dashed headlong down to foam, the while 
Its iris-spirit leaps to air!” 





But Read possesses a susceptible heart, as well as a lively 
fancy, and can give utterance to feelings, which, like the song 
of the Nightingale, are no less remarkable for pleasing melan- 
choly, than for divine sweetness. 


“SOME THINGS LOVE ME. And the lone bird comes—I hear it 
In the tall and windy pine, 
» » » Sf s its spiri 
All within and all without me E rp thy eo rp as of ite spirit 
Feel a melancholy thrill ; Tl ect thy : : 
or a ag Purell, vere it swings and sings above me, 
And the darkness hangs about ine, Till I think some things there be, 


a 





Uh, how still ! : 
Tr wn : , n this dreary wor > me 
To my feet, the river clideth i ead nly y, world thes, love me, 
Through the shadow, sullen, dark ; Now the moon hath floated to me 
pte stream the white moon rideth, On the stream I see it sway . 
ike ‘ de i * ae 7. . o? 
A ke a barque Swinging, boat-like, as 't would woo me 
nd the linden leans above me, Far away — 
Myo I ae ener things there be And the stars bend from the azure, 
en wale world that love me, I could reach them where [ lie, 
: And they whisper all the pleasure 


Of the sky. 





—— flowers are springing near me, There they hang and smile above me, 
Co aoe sweetest breath around ; Till l think some things there be 
-- ess Voices rise, to cheer me, In the very heavens that love me, 
Tom the ground ; Even me!” 


Narrative, is another of our author’s tastes, and one in 
which he bids fair to succeed. “The Maid of Linden Lane,” 
possesses a good deal of that mysterious spirit, and solemn air 
of prophecy, which invests fable, and often fact with their 
main attractions : it commences thus :— 


THE MAID OF LINDEN LANE. Through the shadows long and cool 
Little maiden, you may laugh, You are tripping down to school ; 
at you see me wear a Statf, But your teacher's cloudy rule 
But your laughter is the chatf Only dulls the shining pool 


From the melancholy grain. With its loud and stormy rain. 
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fhere’# a higher lore to learn cous when eve is closing jn. 
bs bien e ¢ ” rn, j Whi the spiders gray be l 
ore’s a ¥al Hes deep and dern / Like } hilos: | hers, to spin 
In a desolate damain ;: j Misty tissues, Vain and thin, 
Vet for tl hel ! hart Throuch the shades of Linden J : 
Shallow science, shailtos While you sit as in a trance, 
ey ; Where the moon made shadows d 
U ‘ ye epart i From the distal of Romance 
from the halis of Linden Lane. I wil! spin a@ silky skei 
Down the misty years gone by 
I can tear h you better things: I will turn your azure eve; |” 
, “y the secret s 4 You shall see the changeful 
Where the spirit wells and sings, | FaHing dark or hanging high 
Pill it overiiows the brain. Over the halis of Linden L 


We are now about to turn our attention to the works of an 
author, who not alone resembles Whittier in the nature of his 
genius, but also m the assurances of future fame, which his 
poetry emphatic ally suggests. Which of the two will 
ually outshine the other, it would be hazardous to anticipat 
but it is easy to perceive, that gigantic compe tition will mark 
their efforts: if not m the spirit of rivalry between both, 
least in the character of the reception which the public may 
award them. The leading peculiarity of James Russell Lowell, 


is energy of the most active kind: he grasps his thoug)its as 


event. 


dupite r his thunderbolts, and hurls them to their destined aim, 
with as much accurate velocity as the Autocrat of Olympus. 
Lis Knowledge of hum: un nature is vast and supitle, his etliies 
sound and uncompromising, diction cop Jane and flexible, and 
he knows no political ereed distinct from the ieiilioe of his 


+ 


country. Ile is not alw; ays SO happy 1 in lus outological ana 
psychologic ‘al speculations, and we shall expect to see it evi 
denced in his future productions, that his ears have been rigid! 
closed ; against the alluring whispers of the syren Vi ice, wii 
has, in some istances, beguile d his footsteps. Analytic pow 
indeed the love of analysis, is another of Lowell’s distinguishing 
traits. He delights to dissect his subjects with the nicety of 
a oe aphysician, and to peer with microscopic exactness, mto 
the d tn recesses of its conte mplative mat terials. One oth 
his characteriatics, which assist in establishing t 
we have alluded Lo, is, t! ne wizard pot ency of his des rIpils 
talent. ‘This, however, has never induced the subject ot out 
remarks to indulge in rhapsodical prolixity ; lor as | 
himself tells us, man should constitute the pane of t 
Poets of the hew world. This com prehens IV > doctrine 
whose evident utility we have slightly Scaual at the « 
mencement, acknowle dges Lowell as its most carnest advocate : 


to him it principally owes its promulgation, and alrea 


i 
‘ 


ic similarity 
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acquired celebrity ; and in his hands it may yet achieve its 
sublimest triumphs. — Tlis superhuman vigor, perceptive intel. 
lect, and undisguised reverence for this Sst ih inark him 
out as the apostle who will most eminently deve ope the tenet 
itcommands. ‘Lhe Vision of Sir Launfal is a specimen of the 
erfect ballad, written in a spirited and interesting manner ; 
the language is appropriate, and might well have been chaunted 
by the minstrels of Provence. ‘The preludes therein contain 
some lovely sketches of nature: the following is from the First 
Prelude :— 
“ and what is so rare as a day in June ? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, | 


And over it softly her warm ear lays: 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 


Now is the high-tide of the year, 
And whatever of life hath ebbed away, 
Comes flooding back, with a ripply cheer, 
Into every bare inlet, and creek, and bay, 
Now the heart is so full that a drop over- 


| 
' 
| 
We hear life mnurmar, or see it glisten ; fills it, . 
Every clod feels a stir of might, We are happy now because God so wills it ; 
An instinct within us that reaches and | No matter how barren the past may have 
towers been, 
iia, reaping blindly above edhe light, | *Tis enough for us now that the leaves are 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; | green; 
The flush of life may well be seen We sit in the warm shade and feel right 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys; | well, 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, | How the sap creeps up and the blossoms 
The battercup catches the sun in its | swell ; 
chalice, We may shut ow eyes, but we cannot 
And there's never a leaf ora blade too mean | help knowing 
To be some happy creature's palace ; That skies are clear and grass is growing; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, | The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, That dandelions are blossoming near, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun That maize has sprouted, that streams 
With the deluge of suminer it receives ; are flowing, 


Hiis mate feels the ezgs beneath her wings, | That the river is bluer than the sky, 

And the heart in her dumb breast flutters» That the robin is plastering his house 
and sings, hard by: 

He sings to the wide world, and she to her | And if the breeze kept the good news back 


nest— | For other couriers we should not lack ; 
In the nice ear of nature which song is the | We could guess it all by yon heifer's 
best ? lowing— 


|} And hark! how clear, bold chanticleer, 
| Warmed with the new wine of the year, 
| Tells all in his lusty crowing!” 
“ z 3) M bd ° . 
The Sirens,” is a poem containing abundant instances of 
sparkling, and playful fancy : it is not unlike the “ Merman 
ane . . ey . - 
and Mermaid” of ‘Tennyson in spirit. If we delight (as who 
does not) ina beautiful idealized picture, “ Irene” affords 
us one such as we shall seldom happen to feast our eyes 
a: it demonstrates in the most lucid manner, the author’s 
= wrpiting power, exhibits great loftiness of thought, 
much Veneration for virtue, and is clothed in a becoming 
“olemuity of language ; accept the following evidence :— 

Pen sets she not her sonl so steadily 
Bat reas. forgets her ties to earth, 
be 
Ho 


For with a centle conragve she doth strive 
In thought, and word, aud feeling so to live, 


| 
i 

hought would almost seem | Astomakeearth next heav’n; and her heart 
| Herein doth show its most exceeding worth, 


¥ to mak s lowly 
Ke glad one lowly human hearth; | That, bearing in our frailty her just part, 
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She hath not shrunk from evils of this life, | Like a lone star through riven storm. he 


Rut hath gone calmly forth Into the strife, | seen 

And all its sins and sorrows hath withstood By sailors, tempest-toss'd u pon the sen, 

With lofty strength of patient womanhood; | Telling of rest and peacefy ‘ 

Por this dove } her great soul more than all, Unto my soul her star vie 80 a 

That, beiug bound, like us, with earthly , Her si; ght as full of hy pe and fon ton ae 
thrall, | For she unto herself heieh yes Sede ae! 

She walks so bright and heav'n-liketherein, | A home serene, wherein to lay her heat 

loo Wige, too meek, too womanly, to sin. | Earth's noblest thing, a Woman perfoeted 


Written in a bold, vet thoughtful manner, “ Promethens” 
contains many fine passages, remarkable for their An Osi phic al 
import, and m: inificent Imagery: pregnant with majestic 
warning, these lines roll on, like the ominous pealing of 
thunder— 


‘* Now, now set free To sail with darkening shadow o'er t 

This essence, not to die, but to become world, 
Part of that awful Presence which doth Filling with dread such souls as da: 

haunt trust 
The palaces of tyrants, to hunt off, In the unfailing energy of Good, 
With its grim eyes and fearful whisperings , Until they swoop, and their pale quart 
And hideous sense of utter loneliness, make 
All hope of safety, all desire of peace, | Of some o’erbloated wrong,—that spirit 
All but the loathed fore-feeling of blank which 

death, Scatters great hopes in the seed-field of 
Part of that spirit which doth even brood man. 
In patient calm on the wunpilfered nest | Like acorns among grain, to grow and b 
Of man's deep heart, till mighty thoughts A roof for freedom in all coming time: 


grow fledged 


Like all true poets, Lowell “ ‘Touched each key of the lyre, 
and was master of all.” His flexible and comprehensive : re. 
nius ean create, not only the massive master-piece of intellee- 
tual origin, but j in like manner can revel in the dazzling aud 
sportive regions of fancy: “ The Fountain” serves as an ex- 
cellent specimen of his lyric power. 


*THE FOUNTALN, ’ Glad of all weathera, 
Still seeming best, 
Into the sunshine, , ili — : 
' 1 pward or downward, 
by ull of the light, j “rh 
Motion thy rest; 
Leaping aml flashing | : 
rom morn till nicht! . 
rom morn till nich Full of a nature 
Tnte the moonlight Nothing can tame, 
Whiter than snow, Changed every moment, 
Waving so tlower-like Ever the same. 


When the winds blow! 

Ceaseless aspiring, 
Ceasw less content, 

Darkness or suushine, 
The element ;—~ 


Into the starlight, 
Rushing in eprar, 

Happy at midnight, 
Happy by day! 


ee ee 


Ever in motton, ' Glorions fountain ! 
Diithesome and eheery, } Let my heart be 

Still climbing heavenward, | Fresh, changeful. constan! 
Never a-w cary ;—- | Upward, like the: 


In “ An Incident in'a Railway Car,” we are supplied with 
an instance of the poct’s wisdom, truthful teaching, deep phi- 
losophical and investigating mind, “To Perdita singing sis 
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a charming effusion, and establishes the lyric power of the 
quthor on an irrefutable basis. ) . 
An exeellent. satire on’ the great short-comings in some 
branches of our modern poetry, is contained in “ An Ode,” 
87; it takes a most comprehensive, and spparently pro- 
phetic view of the poetry which after ages will ring forth : 
the passionate aspirations for the extension of philanthropy 
which it manifests, the rugged energy of the language, with 
its masterly analysis of things, apes volumes for the future 
achievements of its author. Equally with the former, the ener- 
getic and hopefully thoughtful poem of “ Columbus,” sustains 
the high character of Lowell: it contains some magnificent 
passages. With what sublimity Columbus exclaims, 


“ Here am I, with no friend but the sad sea, 
The beating heart of this great enterprise.” 


And then he relates the history of the hope that encouraged 
him :— 


Brought honey to the baby Jupiter, 

Who, in his soft hand crushed a violet, 

God-like foremusing the rough thunder's 
tripe ; 

Then did [ entertain the poet's song, 

My great ideas guest, and passing o'er 

That iron bridge the Tuscan built to hell, 

O'er the huge whisper of great watery wastes, | I heard Ulysses tell of mountain-chains 

The while, a pair of herons trailingly Whose adamantine links, his manacles, 

Flapped inland. where some league-wide | The western main shook growling, and still 


“T know not when this hope enthralled me 
first, 

But from my boyhood up, I loved to hear 

The tall pine forests of the Apennine 

Marmur their hoary legends of the sea, 

Which hearing, I in vision clear beheld 

The sudden dark of tropic night shut down 


river hurled gnawed ; 
The yellow spoil of uneconjectured realms | I brooded on the wise Athenian’s tale 
far through a gulf's green silence, never | Of happy Atlantis, and heard Bjorne’s keel 
scarred | Crunch the gray pebbles of the vinland 
By any but the north wind’s hurrying keels. shore; 
And not the pines alone; all sights and | For I believed the poets; it is they 
sounds, | Who utter wisdom from the central deep, 
To my world-seeking heart paid fealty, | And, listening to the inner flow of things, 
And catered for it as the Cretan bees Speak to the age out of eternity.” 


It would be almost impossible for any poet to evince more 
gigantic power of description than Lowell has compressed into 
is “ Summer Storm,” a masterly production of its kind, and 
replete with wonderful energy and truthfulness. As it is 
particularly characterized by much minute sketchings of natural 
objects, hitherto untouched by either the pen of the poct or 
the brush of the painter, it would be high treason agaist 
good taste to pass over unnoticed “The Indian Summer 
Reverie.” The great analytic power, and the poetical obscr- 
Vation it manifests, with the appropriate beauty of the language, 
render it befitting that the reader should have an opportunity 


of wang a few instances of these beauties. 
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“The cock'’s shrill tramp that tells of | 
acattered corn, 
Passed breezily on by all his flapping mates, 
Faint and more faint, from barn to barn 
is borne, 
Southward, 
straits; 
Dimly I catch the throb of distant flails. 
Silently over head the henhawk sails, 
VW) ith watchful, measuring eye, and for his 
quarry waits, 
The sobered robin, lunger-silent now, 
Seeks cedar-beiries blue, his Autumn cheer; 
The squirrel on the shingly shagbank's 
bough, 


perhaps to far Magellan's 
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Now saws, now lists with downward eye 
and car, 





Then drops his nut, and, with a chipping 
bound, 

Whisks to his winding fastness under- 
ground; 

The clouds like swans 

streaming atmosphere, 
O’er yon bare knoll the pointed cedar 
shadows 

Drowse on the crisp, gray moss; the plough- 

man’s eall 
Creeps faint as smoke from black, fresh 
furrowed meadows ; 

The single crow a single caw lets fall: 
And all around me every bust and tree 
Say Autumn's here and W inter soon will be, 

Who snows his soft white sleep and silence 

over all.” 


drift down the 


Blessings on the poet, whose power of observation enables 
him to present us so constantly fresh objects for admiration, 
and consequently fresh motives for thanksgiving and gratitude 


to the Lord of all. 
gotten ; 
and its growth described. 


“O'’er yon low wall, which guards one un- , 


kempt zone, 
Where vines, and weeds, 
intertwine 
Safe from the plough, whose rough dis- 
cordant stone 


and scrub-oaks | 


Even the humble blackberry is not for- 
see with what inimitable accuracy its retreat is sketched 


Is massed to one soft gray by lichens fine, 

The tangled blackberry, crossed and re- 
crossed, weaves 

| A prickly net-work of ensanguin'd leaves, 


| Hard by, with coral beads, the prim black 
alders shine.” 


The same lulling, overpowering inclination to apathetic 
ease and luxurious repose, which is so apparent in the “ Lotus 


I: saters 
mediately ensue. 


‘Allround upon the river's slippery edge, 
Witching to deeper calm the drowsy tide, 
Whispers and leans the breeze entang- 
ling sedge ; 
Through emerald glooms the lingering 
waters slide, 


Again, 
with the bison of summer. 


* Another 
But 


change subdues them fn the Fall, 
saddens not; they still show merrier 


sila, 
Though sober russet seems to cover all; 
Phen the first sunshine through their 
dew drops glints, 


* of Tennyson, is strongly perceptible in the lines which 


| Or, sometimes wavering, throw back the 
sun, 

| And the stiff banks in eddies melt and run 
Of dimpling light, and with the current 
seem to glide.” 

i 


how beautifully the effect of winter is contrasted 


Look how the yellow clearness, stream- 
ed across, 
Redeems with rarer hues the season's 
loss, 
| As Dawn's feet there had touched and left 
their rosy prints.”’ 


It would be difficult to select two stanzas more fall of fresh 
and ingenious imagery than the following :— 


“Then, every morn, the river's banks shine 
bright 
With smooth plate-armour, treacherous 
and frail, 


By the ote sclinking hammers forged at 
hight 





'Gainst which the lances of the sun prevail, 
Giving a pretty emblem of the day 
When guiltier arms in light shall melt 

aw ay, 

And states shall move free-limbed, loosed 
from War's cramping mail, 
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And now those waterfalls the ebbingriver | High flaps in sparkling blue the far- 
Twice every day creates on either side, heard crow, 
Tinkle, as through their fresh-sparred | The silvered flats gleam frestily below, 
grots they shiver, Suddenly drops the gull, and breaks the 
In grasa arch'd channels to the sun de- glassy tide.” 
nied ; 


We come now to one of the prettiest poems in the book, 
namely, the ode “fo the Dandeliow’; no impartial person 
capable of distinguishing merit, will read this gem of poetical 
art unmoved, or willingly deny the title of Poet to the author 
of its sunny imagery, graceful language, and original concep- 
tion. 

“ Studies for two Heads” is graphic, and the portraits are 
taken in that spirit of analysis, and with that great knowledge 
of human nature, which Lowell constantly evinces. Metaphy- 
sical beauty, religious confidence, and philanthropy, lend their 
important influence in adorning the “ Elegy on the Death of 
Dr. Channing,’’ and the “ Fable for Critics” establishes thie 
author’s right to membership in that awful association. We 
shall now present the reader with “ The Changeling,” the last 
and perhaps the most beautiful of all the extracts we have 
taken from Lowell’s poetry. It is truly a charming piece, 
highly imaginative, simple and pathetic, and invested with a 
nameless grace and ethirial fascination. 


“THE CHANGELING, _ Or perhaps those heavenly Zincali 
But loosed the hampering strings, 
I had a little daughter, And when they had opened her cage door, 
And she was given to me My little bird used her wings. 
To lead me gently backward | 
To the Heavenly Father's knee, ‘ . . << 
That I, by the force of nature, an mp —_ meas @ Changeling, 
Fy Men j m r) 
Might in some dim wise divine | That seems like her bud in full blossoin, 
The depths of his infinite patience And smiles as she neyer smiled: 
To this wayward soul of mine. - When I awake in the morning, I see it 
I know not how others saw her, | pe... ee alin We 
But to me she was wholly fair, Alone ‘neath the awful aky: 


And the light of the heaven she came from 
Still lingered and gleamed in her hair ; | 
For it was as wavy and golden, | As weak, yet as trustful also; 
And as many changes took, For the whole year long 1 see 
As the shadows of sun-gilt ripples | All the wonders of faithful Nature 
On the yellow bed of a brook. |  $till worked for the love of me : 
| W de d dews drip earthwar 
To what can I liken her smiling | ¥ Dele aiins, ona hr and | : 
Upon me, her kneeling lover, ; ' Farth whirls, and all but to prosper 
How it leaped from her lips to her eyelids, A poor little violet. 
And dimpled her wholly over, 
Till her outstretched hands smiled also, 
And I almost seemed to see 
The very heart of her mother 
Sending sun through her veins to me! 


I cannot sing it to rest, 

| I cannot lift it up fatherly 
And bless it upon my breast; 

Yet it lies in my little one’s cradle, 
And sits in my little one’s chair, 

And the light ot the heaven she’s gone to, 
Transfigures it’s golden hair. 


| 

| 

This child is not mine as the first was, 
' 


She had been with usscarce a twelvemonth, | 
And it hardly seemed a day, 

When a troop of wandering angels 
Stole my little daughter away ; 





pis 
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Tn N. P: Willis, the author of “Pencillings by the Way, 
we have another Poet, who, ike longfellow, possesses siesta 
ind beauty of expression to such 'a dezree, that all his other 
qualifications asa Poet, become overshadowed by their pre-emi- 
nence ; and’ we’ are furnished by him with another potent 
argument against the insinuations of those who cannot behold 
anything in America which bears the slightest resemblance to 
refinement. ‘this artistic elaboration is no where more apparent 
than in his Seriptural Poems, which are particularly remarkable 
for high polish, and incomparable smoothness. Willis 1s, 
however, deficient in originality, by which he is debarred from 
rivalling some of his more creative brethren in the arena 
of thought. Tfa palm should be allotted for elegant taste, and 
rythmical excellence, it may not be too much to say that this 
author would enter the lists, with a fair prospect of becoming 
the successful competitor for the prize. Wat of a very refined 
and elevated order, is another peculiarity of this Poet. His 
“ Lady Jane, ” whic ‘h hasa marked resemblanceto “ Don Juan,”) 
has many brilliant passages, pregnant with satirical humour. 
Added to these, Willis possesses a fine imagination, great 
taste, and a sound judgment. In common w ith all the trans- 
atlantic bards, he is somewhat diffuse, but “ the wheat is much 
more plentiful om the tares,” and the fault is easily pardoned 
for the sake of his many beauties. “The he aling of the 
Danghter of Siting, ” is written in a strain of chaste and ex- 
quisite melody, displaying to very great perfection the rich and 
wide imagination of the author, his consummate taste and 
flueney. .The lines which follow ‘have all the “ faint exquisite 

music of a dream.” 


“ Like a form 
Of matchless sculpture in her sleep she lay, 
The linen vesture folded on ber breast, 
And over it her white transparent hands, 
rhe blood still rosy in their tapering nails, 
A line of pearl ran through her parted lips 
And in her nostrils, spiritually thitr, 
The pie thing curve was mockingly like 
ife: 

And round beneath the faintly tinted skin 
Ran the light branches of the azure veins; 
And on her cheek the jet lash overlay, 
Matching the arches pencill'd on her brow. 
Her hait had been unbound, and falling 

loose 


’ 


Upon her pfllow, hid her small round ears 


In curls of giossy blackness, and about 


Her polished neck, scaree touching it, they 


huug 

Like airy shadows floating as they slept. 

‘'was heavenly beautiful. The Saviour 
raised 

Her hand from off her bosom, and spread 
ont 


The snowy fingers in his palm, and said, 

‘Maiden! arise f—and suddenly a flush 

Shot o'er her forehead, and along her }1ps, 

And through her cheek the rallied colour 
ran; 

And the still outline of her graceful form 


Stirred in the Tinen vesture, rand she clasp’ 
The Saviour's hand, and fixing her dark 


eyes . 
Full on his beaming countenance—arose / 


“The Leper” is another instance of this easy flowing grace 
aud rich melody ; the language is ex juisite and beautiful. 
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The same may be said) of the Sacrifice of Abraham, which is 
characterized by a certain dignity, nearly akin to sublimity. 
These extracts will serve to exemplify another valuable peculi- 
arity of this author, which is, the very great power he can 
exercise in eliciting our sympathies, He makes us enamoured 
of whatever he pleases, and invests lis subjects with marvellous 
fascinations ; “ ‘Thoughts while making the Grave of a new-born 
Child,” will be generally received as an admirable example of 
the most exquisite tenderness, united with moral beauty of an 
exalted kind; true and deep love of nature are evident in all 
its passages ; 1 merits introduction, 


One look upon thy face ere thou depart! To sleep amid such loveliness. The brook, 


My daughter! it is soon to let thee go! Tripping with laughter down the rocky 
My daugliter! with thy birth has gush'd a steps 

spring | That lead up to thy bed, would sfill trip on, 
I knew not of~ filling my heart with tears. | Breaking the dead hush of the mourners 
And turning with strange tenderness to | gone ; 

thee— | The birds are never silent that build here, 


A love-—Oh God! it seems so—that must Trying to sing down the more vocal waters: 
flow The slope is beautiful with moss and 

Far as thou fleest, and 'twixt heaven and me, flowers, 

Henceforward, be a bright and yearning And far below, seen under arching leaves, 
chain | Glitters the warm sun on the village spire, 

Drawing me after thee! And so, farewell! Pointing the living after thee. And this 

‘Tis a harsh world, in which affection knows | Seeims like a comfort; and, replacing now 





No place to treasure up its loved and lost,) | The flowers that have made room for thee, 
But the foul grave! Thou who so late wast I go 

sleeping, To whisper the same peace to her who lies, 
Warm in the close fold of a mother’s heart, | Robb'd of her child and lonely. "Lis the 
Scarce from her breast a single pulse work 

receiving, Of many a dark hour, and of many a prayer. 
But it was sent thee with some tender | To bring the heart back from an infant 

thought, gone, 
How can | leave thee here! Alas. for man! Hope must give o'er, and busy fancy blot 
The herb in its humility may fall The images from all the silent rooms, 
And waste into the bright and genial gir, And every sight and sound familiar to her, 
While we—by hands that minister'd in life | Undo its sweetest link—and so at last 
Nothing but love to us—are thrust away— | The fountain—that, once struck, niust flow 
The earth flung in upon our just cold | for ever— 

bosoms, | Will hide and waste in silence. When the 
And the warm sunshine trodden out for | sinile 

ever ! | Steals to her pallid Ifp again, and spring 


j ' Wakens the buds above thee, we will come, 
Yet have I chosen for thy grave, my child, | And, standing by thy music-haunted grave, 
A bank:where I have lain insummerhours, Look on each other cheerfully, and say: — 
And thought how little it would seem like A child that we have loved is gone to heaven, 

death | And by this gate of flowers she pass'd away!” 

“Parrhasius,” a poem too long for insertion, is written in 
a picturesque and graphic way; eminently dramatic, 1t places 
the Captive before our eyes; we behold his agonized features, 
and listen with horror to his groans. Added to these it affords 
us an admirable instance of the fearful exaggerations which 
follow an ill-directed ambition. ‘The rich and cultivated 
imagination of Willis, his melody, delicate, and glowing 
colouring, and earnestness pervading all, are. most. happily 
associated in his beautiful Poem “To Ermengarde.” 
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“SPIRIT-WHISPERS. 


Wake! poet, wake!—the moon has burst 
Throngh gates of stars and dew, 
And, wing'd by prayer since evening nurs‘d, 
Has fled to kiss the steeples first, 
And now stoops low to you! 
Oh, poet of the loving eye, 
For you is dress d this morning sky! 


Oh, poet of the pen enchanted! 
A lady sits beneath a tree! 
At last the flood for which she panted— 
Tic wild words for her anguist Wanted, 
Have gushed in song to thee! 


“BETTER MOMENTS. 


My mother's voice! how often creep 
its accents on my lonely hours! 
Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 
Or dew to the unconscious flowers. 
i can forget her melting prayer 
While leaping pulses madly fly, 
Butin the still unbroken air, 
Her gentle tone comes stealing by-— 
Aud years, and sin, and folly tiee, 
And leave me at my mother’s knee, 


‘wening hours, the birds, the flowers, 
The starlight, moonlight—all that's meet 
For heav’n in this lost world of ours-~ 
Remind me of her teachings sweet. 
My heart is harder, and perhaps 
My thoughtlessness hath drunk up tears, 
And there’sa mildew in the lapse 
Ot a few swift and chequer'd years —- 
t natare’s book is even yet 
W th all my mother’s lessons writ. 


A cit 


I have been out at eventide 
Beneath a moonlight sky of spring, 

When earth was garnish'd like a bride, 
And night had on her silver wing 

When bursting leaves, and diamond grass, 
And waters leaping to the light, 

And all that make the pulses pass 


With wilder fleetness, throng’d the 
night 
Whew all was beauty—then have I 


With friends on whom my love is flung, 
Like myrrh on winds of Araby, 
Gazed up where evening's lamp is hung: 


In the pretty Lyric which 


Our next quotation conveys 
produced on the bard by the memory of his mother ; 
delineated with a gigantic force which seems like inispiratic Nn 
iningled withal with child-like tenderness. 


The charming lines called “ Spirit-Whispers, 
classical in their allegorical meamng 
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are very 
, and chaste Mo 


Her dark curls sweep her knees to pray: 
‘God bless the poet tar away |’ 


King of the heart's deep mysteries ! 
Your words have wings like lightning 
wove! 
This hour, o’er hills and distant seas, 
They fly like flower-seeds on the breeze, 
And sow the world with love ! 
King of a realm without a throne, 
Ruled by resistless tears alone !’ 


the expression of the effect 
it Is 


And when the beautiful spirit there 
Flung over me its golden chain, 

My mother's voice came on the air 
Like the light dropping of the rain, 

And resting on some silver star, 
The spirit of a bended Knee, 

I've poured out low and fervent prayer 
That our eternity might be 

To rise in heaven, like stars at night, 

And tread a living path of light. 





I have been on the dewy hills, 
When night was stealing from the dawn, 
And mist was on the waking rills, 
And tints were delicately drawn 
In the grey East—when birds were waking 
With a low murmur in the trees, 
And melody by fits was breaking 
Upon the whisper of the breeze— 
And this when I was forth, perchance 
As a worn reveller from the dance— 
And when the sun sprang gloriously 
And freely up, and hill and river 
Were watching upon wave and tree 
The arrows from his subtle quiver— 
I say a voice has thrill’d ie then, 
Heard on the still and rushing light, 
Or, creeping from the silent clea, 
Like words from the departing night, 
Hath stricken me, and I have press’d 
On the wet grass my fever'd brow, 
And pouring forth the earliest 
First prayer, with which I learn'd to bow, 
Have felt my mother’s spirit rush 
Upon me as in by-past years, 
And, yielding to the blessed gush 
Of my ungovernathle tears, 
Have risen up—the gay, the wild— 
Subdued and humble as a child.” 








immediately ensues, we are fur- 
nished with a terse and ele ‘gant s specimen of descriptive beauty, 
characterized by compreliensiveness of expression ; it conveys 
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more tothe mind thanif it were decked out in diffuse and 
elaborated imagery, 


“MAY, There's perfume upon every wind— 


Music in every tree— 
say By Jaweat uy: 4 Say: gaa hours, Dews for the moisture-lovIng flowers— 
nd dreamily they , 


asi ded teaver | yee el hati wut 
Ten the woods are fll of birdy And life isa tite ofpoettyy 
And ‘the waters flow to music, That is told by golden hours. 

Libne tune 'with piesmnteeene It must be a true philosophy, 


The verdure of the meadow-land That the spirit when set free 

Is creeping to the hills, Still lingers about its olden home, 
The sweet blne-bosom'd violets In the flower and the tree, 

Are blowing by the rills ; For the pulse ts stirr’d as with voices heard 
The lilac has a load of balm | In the depth of the shady grove, 

For every wind that stirs, ' And while lonely we stray through the 
And the larch stands green and beautiful fields away, 

Arid the sombre firs. The heart seems answering love.” 


ee 





“On seeing a beautiful Boy at play,” possesses much finish, 
and contains bursts of rapture equalling the outpourings of 
the loftiest world poets ; fo use the words of the poem itself, 


it is “like a painter’s fine conception.” 


“ON SEEING A yr hades BOY AT | And the new leaves of June, and the young 
PLAY. ie 

That flees away into the depths of heaven, 

Down the green slope he bounded. Raven | | ost in his own wild music, and the breat!: 


curls Of spring-time, and the summer eve, and 
From his white shoulders by the winds — , 

were swept, ; In the cool autumn, are like fingers swept 
Was bright with motion. Through his open | That enters to the spirit of a child 

lips Is deep as his young heart: his very breath 
Shone visibly a delicate line of pearl, The simple sense of being is enough 
Like a white vein within a rosy shell, To ravish him, and like a thrilling touch, 


And his dark eye’s clear brillianee, as it lay Is each mt of his life go by. 
heneath his lashes, like a drop of dew Mo iat tance hier 


Hid in the moss. stole out as covertly Beautiful, beautiful childhood! with a joy 
As starlight from the edging of a cloud, That like a robe is palpable, and flung 

I never saw a boy so beautifnl. Out by your every motion ! delicate bud 
His step was like the stooping of a bird, Of the immortal flower that will unfold 





And his limbs melted into grace like things | And come to its maturity in heaven ! 
Shaped by the wind of summer. He was : I weep your earthly glory. ‘Tis a light 


like Lent to the new born spirit that goes out 
A painter's fine conception—such an one With the first idle wind It is the leaf 
As he would have of Ganymede, and weep Fresh flung upon the river, that will danee 
Upon his pallet that he could not win _ | Upon the wave that stealeth out its life, 
The vision to his easel. Who could not | Then sink of its own heaviness. ‘The face 
paint _ Of the delightful earth will to your eye 
The young and shadowless spirit? Who | Grow dim; the fragrance of the many 
could chain flowers 


The sparkling gladness that lives, Be noticed not, and the beguiling voice 
Like a glad fountain, in the eye of light, Of nature in her gentleness will be 
With an unbreathing pencil? Nature's gift | To manhood’s senseless car inaudible, 
Has nothing that is like it. Sun and stream, | I sigh to look upon thy face, young boy !" 
al . a | . 

Eschewing all sensual gratification, and all the syren per- 

suasions of ambition, the Poet exhibits in “ ‘The table of Kin- 
> . * . . 

erald,” the possession of a well organized mind, and an elevated 
and highly intellectual taste. The “ Extract from a Poem” is 


philosophical in its tendency: defending the honorable ambi- 
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tion of man, in seeking te nnleck: new treasures in the store- 
houses of creation, for, the laudable purpose ol enriching 
humanity, by, their contents, the Poet points out another course 
to be followed with advantage and pleasure by the less ambi- 
tious portion of mankind ; namely, to read the book of nature, 
to indulge in healthful contemplation, to wander occasionally 
by the stream, the grove, ,and_ the hill-side: to listen to the 
chant of the bird, to. behold and analyze the beauty of the 
leafy forest, to rejoice in the sunshine, but to tremble in the 
storm; the heart will be improved by its suggestions. 

Tn thé preceding pages we have endeavoured to illustrate tlie 
predominant features in_ the works of five principal American 
Poets. Tt is to be hoped that the reader is now pretty well ac- 
quainted with the distinguishing traits of the Poets of America, 
and that heis conscious of the fact, that they possess far more than 
the requisite celebrity, for the foundation of a National Poetry, 
and are likely to hold in the eyes of posterity, the places in 
their own country, which Chaucer, and his earlier followers 
occupy in England, 

The most considerable portion of their works may be appro- 
priately denominated storehouses of intellectual matenals, 
varied, and of that fecund nature which seems particularly 
stited to the reproduction of ideas. The authors themselves, 
In a gredt measure, typify distinct poetic attributes. Long- 
fellow may inspire a future Spenser; Poe, a second Dante; 
Whittier, another Burns, and the deep knowledge of human 
nature which Lowell possesses, may create another Shake- 
spere to immortalize an American Avon. It is consoling to 
reflect that these are no ufopian suppositions, and, that the 
existing order of things permit their future realization ; are uot 
ile stupendous miracles of nature which their country contains, 
evidences, sufficiently convincing, of the incentives to trans- 
cendant genius which she supplies? Do not her broad Cana- 
dian lakes, chose inland seas, her. forests that. sepulchre the 
earth for miles, her “palaces of nature,” the ‘earth over- 
gazing mountains,” her mighty rivers, and her endless pral- 
ries, speak more than the tongues of a nation, of the undying 
lays which are to chronicle their majestic beauty ? 

In addition to the conclusions which are to be derived from 
the potent influence of such advocacy, we have also to consider 
the human achievements which must necessarily take place, 
ipon whose multiplied, and complicated grandeur, it would be 
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impossible to speculate, and whose fame will naturally consti- 
tnte the theme for the exercise of intellectual power equally 
as remarkable. Poetry in America will inevitably exhibit 
phases, distinct from any it has hitherto manifested throughout 
the world: the peculiar spirit of enterprise which characterizes 
its people, the unprecedented rapidity with which they have 
risen from a state of infancy, to one of towering greatness, their 
uneonquerable activity of mind, and their unceasing aspiration 
for higher excellence, must obviously affect the character of 
their literature, as much as of their laws. If the muse first 
exercised her influence among the Jewish race ; it is probable 
she shall end her mission on the other side of the Atlantic ; 
to profess this belief is merely to coincide in the long estab- 
lished, and well grounded conviction with reference to the 
termination of earthly power, and the race of man. How then 
will the spirit of Poetry appear, previous to her translation to 
the skies P What mellow hues will be selected to adorn that 
celestial robe, attired in which, she will unfold to earth’s 
latest progeney, the hoarded treasures of time, the wisdom of 
buried centuries she has gathered ? Will she not, like one of 
the Angels in the Apocalypse, “ Her face as the sun, and her 
feet as pillars of fire,” be “ clothed with a cloud, and have a 
rainbow on her head?” her divine origin will then assert 
itself, and the glory of her triumph on the earth will convey 
her to her melodious home in paradise. Ere this mighty con- 
summation, much remains to be effected, towards the improve- 
ment of the human race, which poetry in conjunction with 
genuine philosophy can accomplish: by continuing as they 
have begun, the Poets of America will follow the surest course 
to the anticipated goal, with the spirit of truth, and the love 
of freedom for their guides, they will easily overcome the im- 

potent though untiring efforts, which the enemies of man are 

constantly making to uproot the foundations of moral prin- 

ciple; strengthened as they proceed, they will gradually seg- 

regate themselves from their European brethten, by creating 

aud consolidating peculiarity of attributes, and originalty of 

style, While they nourish and shadow forth in even more sa Be 

Proportions, those excellencies for which the former have ac- 

quited so much incomparable celebrity ; obliterating all traces 

of that slightly upsetting philosophy which seems to be based 

on the astonishing perfection of the “ Ego,” they will replace 

it by a steady national feeling, which, though it less “ o’er- 
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steps the modesty.of nature,’ will be equally, if not more de- 
terminedly firm, vivid, and strongly interwoven with the feel- 
ings of the heart. Moreover, as we have hitherto atlirmed, 
and, as we now reiterate, not actuated by the spirit of prophecy, 
bat by the influence begotten of a rational reflection, the 
principle which now guides; them, if continued, will enable 
them to perfect the study of man, and give to America, 
and the world, not alone what civilization gave to Lurope, 
but what she bas never as. yet given in any sphere, universal 
philanthropy, which shall rest on stable foundations, and dety 
the machinations of the wicked. 


eh te ee te ee - 


Art. V.—OUR SOLDIERS AT HOME AND IN THE 
FIELD. 


1. Report of the Committee of the House of Commons appointed 
to Enquire into the Condition of the Army before Sebastopol, 
and into the Conduct of the various Departments of the 
Government whose duty it has been to minister to the wants 
of the Army. March, 1855. 


2.. llansard’s Debates, 1855. Debates on the War, Passin. 
3. The Queen's Regulations and Orders for the Army. ‘Third 
Edition, 1844. 


4, Addenda to the same up to March, 1854. Parker, Furnival 
and Parker. Whitehall: London. 


But four short years ago and who so palmy and so proud 
as England! She had attained, as it seemed, the highest 
pmnacle of prosperity and strength. Throughout her vast 
empire there was peace, and while her rule was met with due 
aud profound submission by the millions upon millions over 
whom it extends in both hemispheres of the globe, foreign 
countries seemed to be held in deep, admiring respect, if not 
in awe. Kverything appeared to promise a calm and long 
enjoyment of the fruits of her wonderful industry, enterprize 
and skill, and of the at length fully pacified and consolidated 
acguirements of her wars and expeditions in times long gone 


by. 
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In the myriad glitterings and fairy splendours of the Crystal 
Palace the meridian sun of England’s glory seemed reflected, 
and the self-gratulatory excitement of the time denied all 
opportunity to the wholesome thought, that perishable as was 
the material of the Palace, transitory as itself it was, to the 
fall ag insecure and precarious might be found the palmy 

atness of which that fair-shewing and vast-reaching edifice 
was in truth no inapt type. 

The Crystal Palace has passed away, and the green sward 
of Hyde Park has resumed dominion over its site, and effaced 
even to the latest traces of the lofty, and mighty and resplen- 
dent erection. Even in like manner has passed away that 
brilliant shew of palminess and pride, which had as dazzling 
an effect upon the moral eye as the other upon the physical. 
True, there has arisen a successor to that other; a structure 
even more wondrous than before, but far away from the old, 
and differing in plan, and position and accessories. ‘The omen 
will scarcely be accepted, for it would go to foretell one more 
of the great periodical changes among nations—an ending of 
the greatness and the glory of one empire, and the growing 
up and predominance of another. 

Happily the parallel has not been carried out ; and although 
the well being of our native Ireland has unfortunately not 
been proved to be a necessary consequence or concomitant of 
the power and prosperity of England, still we not the less ar- 
dently and earnestly hope, that beyond the undeniable cireum- 
stance of certain rather sharp but salutary mortifications to 
overblown pride, and disappointments of exaggerated notions 
and absurdly inflated expectations, the change will not proceed, 
at least in our age, whatever there may be in the decrees of 
Providence for the remote future. 

It would be well, however, to take a lesson in time and lay 
it deep to heart. British power is not that overwhelming, all- 
subduing thing the British people were not a little inclined to 
Imagine it. British wealth is very great indeed, and has done 
what seeined wonders, but it cannot, no matter how freely, 
how recklessly it may be used and expended, accomplish the 
miracles that were at least tacitly expected. Great Britain, in 
short, is not, and must not hope to be exempted from the 
common lot of nations as well as of individuals in this world 
. change and trial, and must expect, and however uripleasant 

© experience, must accept and undergo reverses and crosses 
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when the time appointed for them, by, Divine Providence hap. 
penis to: arrive. Instead of, moaning or grumbliug over ler 
experience of this inevitable carcumstance of mortal condition, 
it 1s for her, to look forward with,,eyes at length fully opened 
to realities, and with, her anind at length sobered down ty s 
truer and juster estimate ofthe difficulties, before and around 
her, and of the powers-and capabilities of other nations. And 
severe as have been, not the mere disappointments of ay exor- 
bitant self-estimation, but the real-and practical sacrifices gn 
losses Which the struggle in the Crimea has entailed upon her ; 
there can, after all, be little doubt of her ultimate success if 
she be but true to herself; and not even for a moment yield to 
the depressing influences,of, this;war’s history in its first brief 
but most bloody page. 

One lesson, and an obvious. one, has already been taken. 
‘The mistake has been at Jength recognized and declared, of 
having allowed the military establishments of the Empire to 
be so reduced during the long and piping times of peace. 
The expenditure consequent, on the maintenance of, let us say, 
an armed force even so large as to be double that which Great 
Britain has kept on foot during the last ten years, would yet 
have fallen short in the aggregate of what she has had to pay 
since the commencement of the war, for new and hasty levies, 
untried, undisciplined, and unseasoned, and for hasty eularge- 
ments of her transport system, her commissariat system, aud 
all the other means and appliances and requisites of war on a 
great scale. And it has been wisely determined that no such 
blunder shall be made again, and that, be the war long, or be 
the war short, the military force of the country shall never 
again be permitted to fall so low as it was found to be on the 
outbreak of the present hostilities. 

Besides this great blunder of principle, there were many 
blunders of detail, some large, some less so, but all of impor- 
tance and heavy moment, which are likely to be, or at this 
present time are actually in progress of being corrected. The 
Parliamentary “ Blue Book” to which we invite attention, the 
first among the texts set. forth in the short preliminary index 
to the contents of this paper, affords ample means and 
opportunity of estimating the necessity, and in the various 
cases, almost the degree of required correction. 

The “Blue Book” in question, the “ Report of the Army 
before. Sebastopol’? Committee, as. it bas been succinctly 
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entitled ii the Parliamentary Offices, needed assuredly no such 
phrases d’nsage to’ prelude its revelations as those contained in 
its opening paragraphs. © ‘The public were quite and most ‘fully 
aware of tlic difficulties in the way of the enquiry—the 
complication and variety of subjects—number’ and . diserepan- 
cies of witnesses—deficiency of means of information on many 

ints, and restricting effect of “considerations of State-Policy.” 

However, tlie delay of entering “in medias res” is so trifling 
as to be scarcely worth remark. ‘The main subject is very 
speedily entered upon, under the division of two heads, via’: 
first, “the Condition of the’ Army’ before Sebastopol” and 
secondly “ the Conduct of the Departments both at home and 
abroad whose duty it has been to ministerto the wants of that 


Army.” 
The first of these heads is so briefly dispatched that we can 


afford space to quote in extenso'the remarks of the Committee 
thereapon :— 


I. 
“ The Condition of our Army before Sebastopol. 

“An army encamped in a hostile country, at a distance of 3,000 
miles from Kngland, and engaged during a severe winter in besieging 
a fortress which, from want of numbers, it could not invest, was 
necessarily placed in a situation where unremitting fatigue and hard- 
ship had to be endured. Your’ committee are, however, of opinion 
that this amount of unavoidable suffering has been aggravated by 
causes hereafter enumerated, and which are mainly to be attributed 
to dilatory and insufficient arrangements for the supply of this army 
with necessaries indispensable to its healthy and effective condition. 
In arriving at this opinion they have made allowance for the un- 
expected severity of the storm on the 16th of November, and they 
have not been unmindful of the difficulties which a long period of 
peace must inevitably produce at the commencement of a campaign, 

In order to obtain an adequate notion of the painful condition of 
the army the evidence must be perused ; and your committee will 
only refer to such details as may be requisite to sustain their opin- 
ions, , 

From the 16th of September, when the army landed in the Crimea, 
until the end of October, or, as. witnesses state, until about the mid- 
dle,of, November, the troops, suffered from overwork and from 
dysentery, but were not, upon the whole, ill-provided with food, 

¥en at this period there was a want of clothin bor the men in health, 


and a painful deficiency of all appliances for the proper treatment of 
sick and wounded. As the. season advanced the causes of sick 
hess increased, and the army, with its number of effective men dail 
ishing, became more and more disproportioned to the amioun 
of duty which it had to perform. ~~ 
From the middle of November, this army was, during a period of 
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many weeks, reduced to a condition which it is melancholy to contem. 
plate, but which was endured both by officers and men with a fortitude 
and heroism unsurpassed in the annals of war, They were exposed 
under single canvas to all the gies and inconveniences of cold, 
rain, aad: and snow, on high ground and in the depth of winter, 
They suffered from overwork, exposure, want of clothing, insufficient 
supplies for the healthy, and imperfect accommodation for the sick, 

The fatigue necessarily resulted from the inadequacy of the force 
for the tesk assigned to it. The British army was a portion of an 
allied force. The whole scheme of the siege, the extent at front to 
be defended, the positions to be maintained, and the works to be 
undertaken, depended on military considerations, and were decided 
upon in conjunction with our allies. Your committee regard these 
matters as beyond the limits of their inquiry.” 


Why was there a want of clothing for the men in health 
daring the early and lighter period here spoken of, viz: from 
the landing of the Allied Expedition in the Crimea on the 
J6th of September, until the’ middle of November? why was 
there also during that period a “ painful deficiency of all 
appliances for the proper treatment of the sick and wounded.” 

These are momentous questions, as indeed are all the 
questions having reference to the terrible drama being enacted 
in the Crimea for the last ten months. The Report proceeds 
to answer them in somewhat of a roundabout fashion, by a 
kind of general history, or review of the Crimean Expedition 
itself, mixed up with statements of the constitution and powers 
of the governmental departments at home and in the Last, 
upon which the responsibility rested of making adequate 
arrangements for the vigorous and successful prosecution of 
that Expedition, care of the Soldiery, &c., and after a good 
deal of particular censure and comment, the Report ends with 
Jaying the whole blame upon the Aberdeen administration, 
which they specially accuse of want of information on mos 
necessary points, want of the most ordinary foresight, and 
consequent want of preparation for the needs and requirements 
of the Army. ; 

Whatever may have been the shortcomings and blunderings 
of the Administration of Lord Aberdeen, it is hardly fair to 
seck to throw, as the Report of the ‘‘ Sebastopol” Committee 
evidently labours to do, all the blame of deficiency of adequate 
military preparation for the war, upon that administration. 
In truth, the blame ought not to be thrown upon any particu- 
lar set of ministers and scarcely upon any cabinet whatever. 
it more rightfully should fall upon those who really, though not 
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immediately, or directly, influence and. give direction to Public 
affairs m Phchind the middle classes of that country. It 


was from éhem that the ony and that the impulse, the prevail- 
ing impulse has proceeded, ever since, the last sounds of the 
French war died upon their ears, to have the military estab- 
lishments of the United Kingdom cut down, and it 1s there- 
fore as against them, that the following paragraphs of the 
“ Sebastopol” Committee’s Report should be taken to be 


directed : 


“At the date of the expedition to the East no reserve was proyid- 
edat home adequate to the undertaking. Mr. Sydney Herbert 
states, in his memorandum of the 27th November, ‘ The army 
in the East has been created by discounting the future. Every 
regiment at home,.or within reach, and not forming part of that 
army, has been robbed to complete it, The depots of battalions 
under Lord Raglan have been similarly treated.’ 

The men sent out to reinforce the army were recruits who had 
not become fit for foreign service, and the depots at home were too 
weak to feed the companies abroad. 

The order to attack Sebastopol was sent to Lord Raglan on the 
th of June; the formation of a reserve at Malta was not deter- 
mined upon till early in November. 

It will be seen from the correspondence between Lord John 
Russell and Lord Aberdeen, that Lord Raglan had reported that 
he wished he had been able to place in the position of Balaklava, 
on the 26th of October, a more considerable force,’ and also, ‘ that 
on the Sth uf November the heights of Inkerman were defended. by 
no more than 8,000 British Infantry." When the Duke of New- 
eastle informed Lord Ragtan that he had 2,000 recruits to send to 
him, he replied that, ¢ those last sent were so young and unformed, 
that they fell victims to disease, and were swept away like flies. 
He preferred to wait.’ 

In December the power of reinforcing the army with efficient 
soldiers was so reduced that the Government thought it necessary 
to introduce a Foreign Enlistment Bill for the purpose of raising a 
foreign legion. 

Your committee must express their regret that the formation of 
a large reserve at home, and also in the promixity of the seat of 
war, was not considered at a much earlier period, and that the 
Government, well knowing the limited numbers of the British army, 
the nature of the climate in the East, as well as the Power we were 
about to encounter, did not at the commencement of the war take 
means to augment the ranks of the army beyond the ordinary 
wtih uiting, and also that earlier steps were not taken to render the 
a oe available both for the purpose of obtainirig supplies. of men, 
aa * in case of necessity, for the relief of regiments of the line 
fo oe in garrisons in the Mediterranean—measures which they 

und themselves compelled to adopt at.a later period.” 
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No doubt there ought to have been a larger and more 
effective army on foot—no doubt there ought to have been at 
hand a sufficient provision of trained and seasoned soldiers, 
instead of having had to “discount the future,” nay, to dis. 
count the lives of the unhappy raw levies of whom Field Mar. 
shal Lord Raglan wrote back to the Duke of Newcastle, that 
they were ‘‘ so young and unformed, that they fell victims to 
disease and were swept away like flies,” 

But granting these most undeniable postulates, we have one 
in our turn which is at least equally difficult of denial. 
It is simply, that any and every ministry would have found it 
and ded find it tmpossible to resist the cry for a reduction of 
the military expenditure of the United Kingdom in all its 
branches, The present and immediate saving was all that was 
looked to, the future was left to take care of itself. War was 
deemed or at least said to be most problematical, if not alto- 
getlier impossible in those times of advanced civilization aud 
enlightenment. The Sovereigns of Kurope had made too 
great a stride beyond the confines of all the old and obsolete 
landmarks of inter-national polity to fall back so utterly into 
middle-age barbarism as to go to war. In short we were neat 
the millennium ; orif we were not, it would be time enough to 
think of evil when it came, and at the worst there would be 
ample opportunity for preparation between the first lowerings 
on the far horizon and growlings of the distant thunder, aud 
the final overclouding of the whole political firmament and ex- 
plosion of the long gathering storm. 

These and other instances and representations put forward 
hy the advocates of the pennywise, pound-foolish policy, backed 
by what the first Marquess of Londonderry summarily and uot 
altogether so infelicitously, as in many of his other flights ot 
oratory, designated as “an ignorant impatience of taxation,” had 
their sway and their day; and in that day scarcely one of those 
who now ery out loudest against the public men, be they 
Whig, or be they Tory, who when in office yielded to the 
representations in question, did himself utter one word or do 
one act to check and rebuke the disastrous but really inevita- 
ble pliancy. Any ministry which should have made a serious 
resistance to the progress of retrencliment, would have been 
upset and totally overwhelmed at once by the fierce current © 
Reform. 

So strong was the coercion of this state of circumstances, that 
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it was not until the deficiencies in, our military arrangements 
and establishments had been disclosed’ to thie fui blaze of ‘day, 
and most lamentably, and beyond the possibility ‘of ‘dental, 


soved by the tremendous test they were put to during the 
iret winter of the present bloody and doubtial war, that aspi- 
rants to, or holders of, oficial positions dared speak out, and 
frankly, on the subject, and refer the blame back to those upon 
whom it should most Tightly, fall, the parliament-making 
portion of the Public of Great, Britain. At length when. the 
defunct administration of the Marl of Aberdeen was on its last 
Jegs and approaching plainly and certainly to its doom, one of 
its members, and not the Ieast notable of the number, thus 
boldly spoke the truth— 


“The right honourable baronet. states, that the army was 
insufficient in number, and has been utterly without reinforcements. 
The Army, when first sent out, was composed of four divisions, the 
Ist, 2nd, 8rd, and Light Division, besides eavalry and artillery. © In 
June, before the orders were given to make a descent on the Crimea, 
if circumstances were such as to justify such an attack, a fifth division 
was fornied and placed under the command of the lamented Sir G. 
Cathcart, Now let me state the reinforcements that were sent out 
to the army:—in June there were sent 941 men; in July, 4583 
men; in August, 2032 men—yet we are told that from the moment 
that the expedition was decided on no reinforcements were sent to 
the army. 

Sir d. Paxineroy.—_I did not say that. 

Then I was so unfortunate as to have misunderstood the right 
honourable baronet ; but, perhaps he will admit that, subsequent to 
the orders and subsequent to the Janding in the Crimea, he said no 
attempt was made to reinforce’ the, army. Now Jet ws see. how 
that stands, In September there were 1286 men sent out ; in October 
4800; in November 7037. (Hear.) Now these were before other 
reinforcements, which I admit were called for by subsequent events, 
and which were requested by Lord Raglan; but I donot count them, 
or seck to take any advantage from them, but month by month state 
to you the troops sent out. But you may argue that these reintorce- 
ments were small for a power like England, that,can pour out its 
battalions like water. But, I ask, on whom rests the responsibility, 
that Magland at the commencement of a war, must make smill wars. 
Why is it? It is hecanse through every Government; and every 
Parliament, we have always had the same stercotyped system of 
economy in military affairs, 

am speaking the whole plain truth in this matter. (Hear.) Tam 

as much to blame as any one. I have held for some years the responsibic 
Situation of Secretary of War, and I ktiow what bave been my own 
short-comings in this respect, but this too I know, that whenever | 
ave brought forward, as I have done, what are called peace 

prinetas, 1 have constantly been met with motions for large reduc- 
tons, I say, therefore, that it’ has been the fault of all parties, all 
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administrations, every Parliament ; I am afraid I cannot give my as. 
sent to any exception, however eager I may be to do so; I have seen 
administrations Soma of various parties, —I have seen ‘the m takin 
different courses on almost every conceivable subject, but on one 
they have agreed, and that has been the one to which [ have alluded 
—one of improvident economy, What has been the result ? 

At the commencement of the war we had to make means, and to 
create an army, and to use itat the same time. I recollect at the 
time when the Militia Bill was brought forward by the honourable 
member for Midhurst—and every year that has passed has confirmed 
the opinion I entertained of the wisdom of that mesasure—we hada 
great many discussions on the military available strength of the 
country, and honourable gentlemen used arguments to show that 
atter cde “ducting the. troops necessary for the occupation of our 
garrisons, there could not be more than somewhere about ten 
thousand available bayonets left in the United "ha el This was 
a mistake, but supposing it to have been the case, the blame of it 
would have to be attributed, as I said before, not to any particular 
but to all administrations and in fact to every Parliament.” 


The able speaker had the boldness and justice of his remarks 
In the foregoin e ext si amply confirmed and approved by 
the cheers of the “oa . Ile was not however ¢ juile SO suc- 
cessful either in the Louse or out of the House, th ough q uite as 
bold, (nor was there Hie same solid foundation in fact for the 
assertion,) when at a later period of his address, he spoke of 
the facility of getting recruits for the Army. 


The difficulty we ca ‘dl from the cireumstance of hav 
to make a great start in the first year of the war, is a difficulty whi ich 
all have to encounter who “eat to make an army at the same time 
that you are to useit. Recollect this, we have few well-seas ned 
soldiers in the country, We have no conseription in England: we 
have no compulsory service whatever in England, except for in 
defence ; we have to trust entirely to the voluntary system. 

You cannot make an army as other nations may. You eann iot 
make an army by a stroke of the pen, or by an ukase raise 100,000 
soldiers. We must get men willing to come; but on the ot! ! 
when they do come, you have got the materials which no cons wer 4 
6 the world ean furnish (cheers)—you have got for your materiais 

en not dragged from thei ‘ir reluctant homes against their w viils. and 
from their peac eful pursuits, to be forced into scenes of blood and 
scenes of horror to w “ee they were averse. You have got free men— 
mane: animated by high spirits, full of adventure, full pages full of 
ambition—men whom no suffe ring can break, whoe an never nplain 
that one hardship or suffering to which they have been a has 
been forced upon them by a tyrannical Gov ernment. 
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Speech of Right Honourable Sydney Herbert in the debate on the 
eonduct of the war, December 12, 1854. 
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You have had that difficulty, but you have had another—at least 
when we are talking of augmentation, we have had a difficulty which 
has press id very much upon us ° for some time emigration to a great 
extent has been going on from this country, and more especially 
frown the sister country, Ireland, where it has dried up the sources 
of our military supply. You have had great prosperity in trade and 
acriculture, and consequent demand for labour, and all that would 
not be in favour of the reeruiting serjeant. But when T look back 
to the records of history, and see what were the means by which in 
former wars we attempted to get men—how we persuaded meu into 
the militia by a bounty of ten guineas, and drafted them out of it by 
a bounty of eleven guineas, and, after all, we could only raise 24.000 
men in one year—and when I lookat what has been done during 
this the first year of the war, I must confess the contrast is not un- 
favourable. (Cheers.) Taking into account the enlistments. both in 
the regulars and the East India Company’s service, and the Marines, 
we should have added by free enlistment something like 40,000 mon, 
such as I have described, to our forces. I do say, then, I reply with 
confidence to the inquiry as to the augmentation of the army. We 
are getting men not faster than they are required, but faster than we 
ean form them into regiments, drill them, and make them skilful and 
useful soldiers of their Queen and country. (Cheers.)” 

The right honourable gentleman’s remarks upon the causes 
affecting the recruiting in Ireland, require aspecial note frora 
us; but neither can we let pass without observation the 
assertion that men were being got with sufficient facility for 
the army: we will begin our notice of this point by at once 
inserting a short table giving statistically a rather decisive 


answer or contradiction to Mr. Sydney Herbert. We have not 
the means at hand of going into particulars, and neither would 


it be very useful or necessary: but the following figures may 
be entirely depended upon :— 
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Tt chanced to fall to our lot the other day, when sacar 
visiting Chatham, to get into conversation with a Serjeant of 
distinguished regiment of the line, lately returned from foreign 
service. According to his own account, which there seemed 
neither reason nor pretext for distrusting, he had complet: : 

more than 21 years’ service, and was Nbout to retire upon th 
pension of his class, without any charge against him, and wit! 
tue good will of his officers. The color- -Serje ant’s Badge” -— 
two swords crossed over a regimental color, above the chevrons 
on Ins arm, as also his good conduct medal, attested his posi- 
tion in his regiment. In our presence the question was put to 
him, whether he would not take service in some one of the 
militia regiments, where his knowledge of his business and 
good testimomals would ensure to him, at least, the same in] 
with full pay of the sam e, in addition to his pension on discharge 
from the line, and perhaps the post of serjeant- naj ir. “Ths 
answer was prompt and decisive, “no,” he said, “ once I get 
the red-coat off my back, I never will let it Acar me again, if 
] starve for it.” 

The service as at present managed, can present but few 

ittractions to the private solk lier, to have inspired the detesta- 
tion of it, whieh this man’s counte nance and manner expressed 
when he uttered the foregoing declaration. Had he beena 
private reduced from the rank of a non-commissioned ollicer, 
or even one of the ordinary regimental serjeants, there would 
have been ground for imputing ¢ his dislike of the service to 
his failure from ineapacity, or otherwise, to obtain the grade of 

n-commussioned officer, which he actually held. But as 
before remarked, there was nothing of the sort. 

When we couple with this, the resentment and aversion 
cenerated in the mind of the recruit, and still more in the 
minds of his friends and far mily, when it is found that the £¢ 
or £8 bounty is after all but one pound in hand, another 

mind, or pound’s worth in matters of clothing and equipmen , 
which naturally enon; rh he had expec ted to be furnished with 

of cost—the remainder of the boasted bounty being ( led 

ut at uncertain future times, and in small instalments—all 

pretext for wonder ci ases, that there should be difficulties in 
the way of recruiting, 

On the score of the recruits’ bounty, in part icular th: it 

tion of it which is said to bas vivel him under the denoml- 

tion of “ neces: aries” and in the form of certain articles of 
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clothing and equipment, there will be occasion to touch at a 
later period of our subject. 

With reference to Emigration, its injurious effects upon the 
recruiting system of end countrics, would we think have 
obtained “much greater notice from Mr. Sydney Herbert in the 
course of the speech of which we have given extracts, as well 
as from other speakers in the same debate, but for prudential 
reasons. All must have felt, and doubelkne did feel, that of 
which a moment? s reflection will impress the truth upon the 
mind, namely, the very great r lev: ancy of this topic to the 
main subject, ‘and the m: aenitude of the i injurious influence in 
question, But it would not have been ‘prudent to declare 
authoritatively and officially this evil, and expose this weakness 
to thie quick and ready attention of Russia. 

Nothing is so melancholy and so miserable as the repetition 
by way of reminder, of a disastrous prophecy after it has come 
to pass. We therefore will not delay with quoting oursely« 
or any other Cassandra, to prove the warnings which were 
given, and timeously given of the future evils of the unchecked 
Emigration, especially and transcendantly that fram Lreland. 
We shall content ourselves with recalling to memory a few 
facts, and say no more of predictions, Every one who has 


resided in Ireland during the last dreary nine years, has seen 


aud seen many tines, the long sad procession at our ports, « 
peasants coming from various parts of the interior of the 
country, and sireaming down towards the huge ships, waiting 
in constautly recruited numbers to receive and convey them to 
new homes far across the Atlantic. All have seen, and seen 
too olten, the decent farmer, the thrifty matron, the stout 
hearty young sons, thie fine buxom looking daughters, good 
speclinens each of our once fine pearentcys wending their way 
to the shore, to cross the world of waters to other lands where 
honesty and industry are assured of that protection and tha 
free and fair play which were denied to them at home. Tie 
fool aud the knave and the bigot chuckled, and the expression 
soon became a familiar cant with them and their familiars— 
"Qh we shall soon have room enough in Ireland—we can 
well spare these and many more.” The cry was taken up by 
certain ne Wspapers in Engl: ind and by suckling and drivelling 
politicians affecting to be statesmen. ‘Their wis shes were accom- 
plished, ¢Aeir predictions verified even beyond their hopes 
The outgoing of the people was incessant, and even contipu- 
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ally increasing for at least seven pine years. There came 
-. . ? ‘> 
to be *f room enougi 1 ] [re iF and, and 1] m trut] lh more th: in room 


7 ?»> P 
ENOUQN. 4 resently quite other predictions than theirs—those 
we liave first alluded to—eame also to be, and are, while we 
if , ‘ her fnlfil] my} . ; 7 } 
Wriie, hei or still purtiel fulfilled. Lhe Want ot labor b ran 


to be felt for the arts of peace—the want of mez is beginning 
to be felt for the art of war ! 
At this momen? the Beit hy Government has its e 
and agents in Canada and in the United States of America 
trying to coax and Aire back at an enormous expense to the 
Treasury, and therefore to the tax pavers of the United 
Kingdom, the fine young Irishmen whom (rather than inter. 
fere to ameliorate the social laws pressing unduly and cruel); 


f 
~ 


Upon them at home till the pressure drove them to emigt ition), 
that Government with the express concurrence, nay Saat 
of the heads of all Mnelish parties of whatever parliame Neary 
nade, allowed to go and be lost to these Kingdoms for ever! 
Uhe reader who has Thom’s Jrish A/manae beside him 
{only open it at that very valuable and well digested part 
it, which is ra nged under the headin ie of * Statistics of 
| i Uge for himself of the extent and degree of 
ous emigration, No doubt many paupers went, o1 
were transported off, bat the dudé of the very e roand 
very ent remained ; while the great bulk of the emigra- 
: s who had, and took with them, some litle 
y of whatever nature it might be ; and who themselves, 
fi theiy own ous persons and with their shrewd and active 
| » Wi re, and are, eve ryday more and more proved to 


mA —§ to their country. 


bic want of men is, in one point of view at least, even 
pe yusly llustrated bY What is taking place at the moment 


‘ 


e. the high military authorities have cast a COVE 
eye towards that s vlendid body of men, the Constabulary force 
OF Arecand, The to Nowing extract from the Limerick Caronicte 


ben) 
‘ 


| account of the recent experlnent to gol hoid of these 


- =~ 
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“ine CU Limerick ConsranuLtary.—Tuesday mornings 2 
r » I entire force of the City Limerick Constabulary, 
under Sub.Tusnector Mtheod, wi par raded in full uniform t 
ba Mart, Heel Serjeant-major Pag re, of the Scots [eusreer 
Guards, who had been sent over to Ir land from the Horse Gruaras, 
With & view at eee ing volunteers from the Constabulary for the 


Guards, Serjeant-major Page, who appeared in full uniform, 
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bedizened with gold and lace, and ihe Crimea medal on his breast, 
addressed them at some length, stating the mission he came on, and 
remarking that a great number of non-commissioned officers being 
wanted in the Guards, he thought it likely that many members of 
that force would be found eligible for such appointments. He then 
expatiated on the ancient and honourable fame of the household 
troops, and painted in glowing colours the military renown of ‘the 
Guards.’ Sub-Inspector M‘Leod then addressed the men, and said 
that it was for them to judge of what they had heard, and that he 
would be prepared to take down the names of those who chose to 
step forward and volunteer. This was followed by a dead silence in 
the ranks—not a single man having presented himself to the apparent 
surprise and disappointment of the * Guardsman,’ who, after waiting 
some time, said he would call upon them again on Wednesday, and 
see what a day’s consideration might do. When the parade was 
dismissed, several of the men addressed him, and said it was through 
no motives of fear and disaffection they were prevented from volun- 
teering, but that they could not understand going to fight for glory 
in the Crimea for less pay and a less advantageous position than they 
had for their services at home; and one of them added, that it must 
be through humbug or ignorance among the Guards of what sort of 
a body the Irish Constabulary was that such an absurd proposition 
was made to them. We may add with perfect truth, that a finer or 
more soldierlike body of men it would be difficult to find in any 
branch of her Majesty’s service than the constabulary force in this 
city, and that their inteliigence, education, and moral character are 
of the highest standard.” 


We do not wish in any way to keep open old sores, nor to 
foster international disagreements, especially at such a critical 
time for the interests of the empire as the preseut. But the 
still higher interests of trath compel us to recall to mind, that 
until the stress of doubtful and bloody war came upon her, 
England was only too ready to exclude Irishmen wherever their 
services were not most imperatively 1ceded. “ No Irish need 
apply” was not more unmistakeably though tacitly acted upon 
in the case of the privileged and honored Regiments of Guards, 
than it is proclaimed and put forward day by day in the mul- 
titudinous advertisements of the outer shect of the Zimes. 
England had her Coldstream and Grenadier Regiments in the 
Guards’ Brigade. Scotland had her “ Scots’ Fusilier Guards,” 
but Trish Regiment of Guards there was and is none; nor 
when the Brigade was in its full pride and strength were there 


: Irione ta M4 ne eRe ~ fie . . } ‘ : 
perhaps ten individual Irishmen in its ranks, though Germans 


and Belgians were admitted without hesitation ! Nay, so late 
as six months ago, three or four recruiting serjeants of the 
Guards who had, in what we must suppose a thoughtless 
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moment, been sent to Ireland, were almost immediate} ly recalled, 
and a swnp pul LO {| we recrl iting which tie y Ih, ul comipenced, 
1) this fact we can vouch from be wsonal knowle ‘lve, and we 
can state that. the two most notable instances of it occurred 
1 LV) ublin aud at Cork. It was then thought, no doubt, that 
Irishmen might be dispensed with in thie fayored Regiment s of 
the Empire. They now find, that even in that se anty Brigade, 
poor despised Ireland’s assistance is needed, and accord) nely 
they at length have made the call. 
As a parting word upon the topte of the efforts being made 
to get back for the army and the service of the state some of 
the Lrish emigrants of the distress-years, the extreme opposi- 
tion of the Government of the U nited States to those efforts 
within their territory 1s to be noted. That this opposition does 
not proceed from any particular love of our poor exp ani 
fellow countryman Is unhappily too well evidenced by the law 
which have been passed from time to time in the New York 
Legislature Imposing restrictions upon them, but still more by 
the “ Anow-nothing’ Societies, which have; sprung up and 
spread amongst all the eastern states of the Union, with host 
lity to Lrishmen as one of their chief bases and principles. It 
is simply a sympathy with Russia in the present stru; rele—a 
sympathy partly founded on commercial rivalry with and jea- 
lousy of Engl. ‘uel and partly upon the circumstance of their 
common slave-holding tendencies and “ institutions.” 
Returning to the report of the Parliamentary Committee on 
the Army before Sebastopol, we shall now proceed to notice, 
it as Summary a manner as possible, the chief points of the 
case Which that Commauitee essays in its Report to make out. 
After speaking of the etforts of the Aberdeen admiuistra- 
8 yn to m f rm themselves befi rehand of the real str neth of 
Rassigi forces mm the Crimea, ere the Xp dition thither 
was dispatched, and recording the admitted fact that the in- 
formation obtamed on that point was vague, various and most 
defective ; and the also adiitted and strange fact that “ the 
British embassies—both that whieh ) 


} . i} ) Or) rit Ne 
Lhab Winkeh hat recenuy veen Witil 
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S caenmae'e ‘ ae DD atarohnrah ; } Pee Tee mecisla at 
drawn irom ot. Letersbu ay and that actualiv i shient al 
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Coustantunople—were wredée to furnish any information, He 
’ ‘ } - ay e ¢} .) 
Report goes on to attribute, and with reason, much of the 


EVs tiat hay occurred mn the course and progress O} Lit ON 
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pediiion, to the ill defined and rather anomalous posiuen 1D 
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Juke of Newcastle found himself as Secretary lor 
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War, under the recent changes and re-construction of the War 
Department of Government, He had an enormously weiglity 
and increasing responsibility, and most uncertain and defective 
powers ; and had to choose between groping timidly in the 
dark, with a caution in all his measures which would have 
been most ruinous to the early prospects of the expedition, 
and doing things at his own discretion and risk. ‘The latter 
course, much to his credit,—a credit allowed to him even in 
the cynical pages of the Report itself—he did not hesitate to 
adopt ; and if he afterwards proved unequal to the magnitude 
of the burthen thrown upon him, and of the extraordinary 
emergency that had so unexpectedly arisen, it was not through 
any want of heart or exertion upon his. part. 

The following are the chief remarks of the Committee upon 
this point of their investigations :— 


“ The Secretary of State for War. 


On accepting the Secretaryship for War, the Duke of Newcastle 
found himself in this disadvantageous position—he had no separate 
office for his departments, he had no document prescribing his new 
duties, no precedents for his guidance, and his under secretaries were 
new to thework. In this situation he undertook the superintendence 
of numerous departments, with whose internal organisation he was 
dissatisfied, and the management of a war urgently requiring prompt 
and vigorous operations. The duke was inperfectly acquainted with 
the best mode of exercising his authority over the subordinate de- 
partments, and these departments were not officially informed of 
their relative position, or of their new duties towards the Minister 
for War. His interference was sought for in matters of detail, 
wherein his time should not have been occupied, and he was left 
unacquainted with transactions of which he should have received 
official cognisance, Feeling his large responsibilities, he took upon 
himself to remedy innumerable deficiencies which were brought to 
his notice, and, in the meantime, matters of paramount necessity 
were postponed, 

The evidence, moreover, shows that the duke was long left in 
. a < ay 
Ighorance, or was misinturmed, respecting the progress of affairs in 
the East. He was not, until a late period, made acquainted with 
the state of the hospitals at Seutari, and the horrible mode in which 
the sick and wounded were conveyed from Balaklava to the Bos. 
phorus, Lord Aberdeen has significantly observed that the Govern. 
ment were left in ignorance longer than they ought to have been of 
the real state of matters in the East. {he ministers, he says, were 
informed of the condition of the army from the public papers and 
private sources long before they heard it officially, and not hearing 
It officially, they discredited ‘the rumours around them. Thus, 
while the whole country was dismayed by reports, and was eagerly 
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looking for some gleam of official intelligence, the Cabinet, accor 
to the statement of ministers, was in darkness. 

Harassed by these rumours, and perplexed bv the indisere 
silence of those who should have enlightened him, the duke sent a 
commission to inquire into the state of the hospitals at Scutari and 
in the Crimea. The commission was issued in October; it did not 
report until April, A form of proceeding suited to redress grievances 
at home, or to become a basis for levislative measures, was ill adapt. 
ed to relieve the pressing wants of 5,000 men suffering under 
mismanagement and neglect. 

With the same benevolent intention, the duke, throneh the 
channel of the Foreign Office, requested Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
to take upon himself, in addition to his many onerous duties, a 


ding 


certain amount of supervision and assistance of those hospital 
The clothing of the troops was not within the prov rofl 
Secretary of State 4 and the Duk re of Nev weas atle s; AVS it Was extremely 


1 


doubtful whether he had any right to interfere.—Tlie soldiers bad 
received the ordinary sup} ply for the year ; yet the peculiar circum. 
stances in which the army had been placed indu ced the duke to 
recommend to the Commander-in-Chief that an extra supply should 


be furnished, and, in addition to this, warm clothing should be 
prepared to meet the inclemency of the weather. The system of é 
clothing the army was then, and still is, in a state of transition. & 


Whenever the existing contracts cease, the clothing will be supplied 
by the Ordnance, or by a clothing department. : 
The warm clothing was considered so important that, upon hearing 7 
of the loss of the Prince steamer, all the military departments were ; 
occupied with this sup ply A The Secretary for War issued orders: 
the Resbehens at War was constantly at the Ordnance, urging and 
hastening these proceedings ; clothing was bought also in Austr! 


ets 
ee cee 





; 


and in Switzer); und, Ambassadors, ministers consuls, and agents, 
were applied to for assistance ; money was prot usely expended, au 


at a later period in the winter the troops must have aa 
supply far larger than was required for their reduced numbers.” 


From these half apologetic, half accusatory remarks on the 
position and conduct of the Duke of Newcastle, the Rep 
proceeds to attack the Ordnance Department :— 


“In April, 1854, Lord Raglan, the Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, was appointed to the command of the forces in the Hast, 
and shortly afterwards Sir Hew Ross was named Lieutenant-General 
of the Ordnance—an office which had been for many years abolished, 
but which was now revived ba 

The evils arising from the «absence of the master-general are 
abundantly exhibited in the evidence. The statements of Sir t 
Hastines, the Co mptroller of Stores, and of Mr. Monsell, the Cle 
of the Ordnance, amply prove the unsatisfactory state of this 
department, while it would seem, from the language of Sir Hew 
Ross, that he was inperfec ‘tly acquainted with the constitution of 
the board of which he was a member. 
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From the evidence it will be seen that a conflict of authority arose 
between the members of this board. At a time when urgent business 
required their attention they were engaged in disputes, in preparing 
statements, and in making appeals to the Secretary of State for War. 
Sir Thomas Hastings says, that although he made more than one 
application informing the Secretary of State that he had important 
communications to make to him, be received no answer to his 
letters.--Mr. Monsell, when he differed from the other members of 
his board, applied to the Secretary of State, who, by lending his 
sanction to the Clerk of the Ordnance, enabled him to overrule both 
his colleagues, and thus interfered in a matter involving questions of 
military discipline, as well as of departmental subordination. In 
noticing the unseemly conduct of this board, and the differences 
which were brought prominently forward in the evidence, your 
committee observe with regret that the public service has suffered 
from the want of judgment and temper on the part of officers who 
were entrusted during a critical period with important public duties. 

Your committee believe that Lord Aberdeen would have acted 
more beneficially for the public service if he had appointed another 
Master-General when Lord Raglan could no longer discharge the 
duties of the office, and they are of opinion that a vague intention of 
remodelling the Ordnance Office affords no justification for the 
course pursued, IPf this office were deemed to be imperfect, and ill 
adapted for its functions, there was the more need during its con- 
tinued existence of an able man to superintend its proceedings. 
The Ordnance Ofiice strikingly exemplifies the disordered state into 
which a department may fall when there is no able hand to guide 
It. 

After perusing the evidence, it will excite no surprise to find that 
the arrangements attempted by this office in reference to warm 
clothing, huts, and Minie rifles, were imperfect and dilatory. Huts 
were ordered at Constantinople and Trieste, as well as in this 
country. ‘The first order here was issued on the 17th of November. 
When the huts at length arrived at Balaklava, the exhausted trans- 
port service was unable to convey them to the camp. It appears 
from the evidence of Sir J. Burgoyne and Sir F. Smith, that if 
canvas had been sent for doubling the tents, and planks for flooring, 
effectual shelter for the troops would have been provided at a much 
earlier period, and at a smaller cost. It is impossible not to believe 
by these means the sickness and suffering of the troops would have 
bee n diminished. 

Your committee must express their dissatisfaction with the ad- 
minstration of the contract system under this department, and they 
consider that no change will be effective which dues not lead to a 
revisal and amendment of this branch of the office. 

! The tools supplied to the army are stated to be of bad quality. 
Under a recent order the Ordnance furnish all tools. ‘The pioneers’ 
tools were heretofore supplied by the colonels of regiments. For 
ay last supply the Ordnance is not responsible. In this country, 
iia, 4 proper system of contract and inspection, there can be no 
ifficulty in obtaining tools of the best quality. The supply of 
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inferior tools must be ascribed to carelessness or dishonesty on the 

part of the persons responsible for the supply. Your committee 
cannot too forcibiy express their opinion of the importance of 
placing in the hands of the soldiers the very best articles that can be 


pr UV ided.” 


This last recommendation of the Committee would read as 
something ludicrously trite and commonplace, did we not know 
frot se the revelations of the ‘Limes’ Commission ler, coniurm 
by the evide nee of unwill ing officials before the “ Sebastopo 
Committee,” that what ot iglit have been and should have been, 
and was to be fairly expected, proved not fo be 
been, in the actual state of matters connected wit! 
expedition, 

[t must be unnecessary to remind our readers that iui 
this “ Report” saw the light, the Government, yielding t 
pressure of popular opinion, which, in truth, forestall 1 most 
of the recommendations of the Re port, had altogether changed 
and remodelled the constitution of the Ordnance Department, 
especially in the important particular of pu itting an end to the 
anomaly of having a military department of such con sequence 
and magnitude separately administered, and under really a 
quite distinct jurisdiction from the rest of ‘the military establish- 
ments of the empire. The Ordnance is now, at length, as it 
always ought to have been, a subordinate department of the 
Horse Guards, and directly and immediately under the Com- 
wander in C hiefs s authority. 

‘The “ Commissariat Department”? comes next under review 
in the Committee’s Report, and is treated with singular gen- 
tleness and lenity Why this should be we know not. ‘There 
Is no attempt made to have it credited that the C onsmissariat 
of the army was properly managed. ‘The pages of “ Eviden nee’ 
subjoined to the Report are full of the most unequivocal tes- 
timony as to the suffe Tings of our me n, the creal loss to our 
foot regiments and nearly annihilation of our cavalry foree, 
from the di liciencies in the providings of this department. 
Can ait be a iy tend lerness = ds the vaunted “ Admirable 
Crichton” of the Treasury, + Charles Trevelyan, whieh has 
cansed this most unwonte ‘d iildibes and considerateness 
shewn by Mr. Roebuck? Can it be the influence of the im 
pabicies lin question upon other members of the Comittee; 

etting them to impede and prevent full enquiry, and to gloss 
over his own shortcomings ? We desire not to be censorous 
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or unjust to any individual, but we confess to a great soreness 
towards this oflicial when we recollect his conduct in Ireland 
during the famine, and his conduct to Ireland ‘ever since ; 
and when we find that the Treasury, whose powers are, 
of course, of the amplest description, failed in adequate 
provision for the wants of our gallant but erossly ill 
treated soldiers, and when we know that Sir C. Trevelyan 
holds a post of great influence in the Treasury, and is there 
potent, not only asa frequently consulted adviser, but as an 
administrator with large discretion and freedom of original 
action, it is not too much to say that, despite the unwonted 
tenderness of the Committee’s Report, he does not and cannot 
stand acquitted of the charge of gross, disastrous, almost 
ruinous mismanagement. 

The following extract refers most directly to the point of 
the supply of food to the men, and it will be seen that the 
blame of its defectiveness is sought to be thrown upon various 
causes, viz.: the want of care and energy on the part of the 
minor officials concerned in its procurement and distribution ; 
the difliculties arising from the position of the troops, the 
delays and occasionally severe losses from bad weather at sea, 
ke. &e. ; and thus, to a certain extent, a screen is thrown over 
the mismanagement at head quarters, that is, at the Treasury. 


‘6 Commissariat Supplies— Food for the men. 


“The witnesses are not agreed as to the quantity of fresh meat 
supplicd to the army; the regularity of the distribution depended 
partly on the zeal and energy of the several commissariat officers, 
and also on the position occupied by the troops. Until the end of 
October the rations, it is said, were furnished with regularity, and 
consisted of fresh meat twice or thrice in the week. Mr. Parker, 
chaplain to the first division from the 28th of November till the 22nd 
of January, states that during this period the hospitals were supplied 
with fresh meat almost every day; but the troops did not receive it, 
he thinks, above once a week ; he never knew them, however, to be 
without rations, Other witnesses say that the soldiers during the 
winter months suffered occasionally from want of their rations, and 
more frequently from the irregularity of their issue. In the appendix 
& statement by a board of officers will be found, in which it is affirms 
ed that the men for days and weeks together went to the trenches 
with an insufficient meal, and oftentimes with none at all, save a 
little biscuitandrum. Any result derived from an average of rations 
issued is delusive, because’ privation on one day is not compensated 
by superfluity on another. Eyen when the men received a sufficient 
ineal, the proportion of salt meat without an accompanying supply 
of vegetables was greater than was consistent with the health of the 
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troops. This deficiency of fresh meat, the most wholesome, as wel! 
as the cheapest food, is ascribed to the ne of the sea transport, the 
ships having been disabled by storms, and then del: iyed by repa irs: in 
one instance all the cattle on board pe rished from the inclemen v of 
the weather, or from the violence of the waves. 

Vegetables, which, according to the intentions of the Governme nt, 
should have been issued gratuitously, were very scantily su 
indeed, several witnesses assert that none were ever seen in the camp, 
One ship load of vegetables was detained in the harbour until the 
caryro was de caved ; and at Eupatoria, it is said, there was an im- 
mense store of onions lying on th 1e wharf, while disease, trom want 
of vegetables, was spr eading through the camp. The Deputy Com. 
missary General states that he had an shende nt stock of rice at 
Constantinople during the time when it was wanted even for the 
hospitals in the Crimea, Preserved potatoes were, it is said, carly 
in the autumn offered to the soldiers, but rejected; later in the wh ter, 
when the supply of vegetables was essential, it does not appear that 
the offer was repeated. Coffee, which has been order: ye as an extra 
ration, was distributed to the troops in a green state, and (there being 
no means of roasting’ it was of little use. Thee xplanation offered 
to your Committee on this point is not satisfi ictory. The more 
imme “li ate comfort of the troops appears to have heen overlooke: l, 
while ingenious arguments on the volatile aroma of the berry, and 
on the Turkish mode of packing coffee, were passing backwards and 
forwards between Commissary General Vilder and the Treasury. 


a . * ~ ~ 3 + * * 

“Sir C. Trevelyan, speaking as the head of the commissariat, a1 d 
desirous of relieving the department from responsibility, a firms thei 
conduct throughout to have been irreproachable, and ascribes blame 
to other persons. According to his opinion the Quarterniaster 
General, for whose good intentions he made full allowance, ought t 


bear the chief respon: ibility. ‘This ofiicer,’ he SUVS, ‘isi } 
for the road to the camp and for the road along the border 
harbour at Balaklava. By him also buildings should have been 
appropriated for magazines, and stables for the baggage animals 
should have been provided.’ 

‘Sir C. Trevelyan also states that the endeavours of the commis- 
sariat were frustrated by the misman: iwement of the transports, tha 
there was a want of proper arrangeme nts in the harbour of Bala ‘lava 

d stil il worse di isorder at Cons tantinople. ‘Rear-Admiral Boxer 
did not, ‘he says, ‘ possess the administrative qualifications requisite 
for that important station, and he delayed the transports in the 
we 8] horus or appropi: ated them to other serv ices.’ 

Hy our committee have not been able to examine Commissary- 

Gk By Filder or Rear-Admiral Boxer, and they cannot therefore 
decide upon whom this blame should rest.’ 


Of course Sir Charles Trevelyan, like other persons in ns 
lar case, endeavoured to shift the blame from his own shoul- 
ders. Of course he ascribes it to others. But it is not by 
any means equally of course that his excuses should be accepted 


plied ; 
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and his devices permitted to succeed. The flagrant, and now, 
at any rate, undeniable fact, of the issue of unroasted coffee 
is patent against him; and, no doubt, there could be shewn 
many other particular points of default had the enquiry been 
wore searching and unsparing. 

The evils, blunders, or criminal negligences touched upon 
in other portions of the Report sink into comparative insig- 
nificance when they come to be contrasted with the shortcom- 
jugs and mismanagements of the Medical Departments at home 
and abroad, in all that concerned our poor soldiers of the 
Crimean expedition. It was one huge bungle from first to 
last in the constitution and conduct of those departments, 
The Director General, as he was facetiously called, of the 
whole of the medical departments, was in fact no director at 
all, but in fact ad five masters to direct him, and whenever 
he ventured a suggestion, or an arrangement of his own, it 
was disregarded or nullified. ‘The full sense of his false po- 
sition does not seem to have strack the individual in question, 
Dr. Andrew Smith, till he had to recount his experiences 
before the Parliamentary Committee; but when it did, *he acted 
asa man of right feeling and independence should act, in re- 
signing his office. It would have been well if those above 
him, to whose blunders and incapacity so many of the evils of 
all kinds that befel our unfortunate expedition are directly to 
be attributed, had followed or anticipated the example set by 
one who was very far less to be blamed than they. We pro- 
ceed to give an account of this “ 7ragedy of Errors,” extracted 
from the Report, with as much abbreviation as is consistent 
with clearness. 


“ The Medical Department at Home. 


The medical department of the army and ordnance is under a 
director-general, who has an assistant to aid him in his multifarious 
duties. Dr. Smith, the Director-General, states that he was under 
the immediate authority of five different superiors—the Command- 
er-in-Chief, the Secretary of State for War, the Secretary at War, 


the Master-General of the Ordnance, and the Board of Ordnance. 
* . * * * * a 4 





He further states that, when he first heard that a force would be 
sent to Turkey, he recommended an ambulance corps, and he ad- 
vised that ablebodied soldiers should be seleeted. Lord Raglan and 
Lord Hardinge objected to taking from the ranks effective fighting 


men, and pensioners were employed instead. Dr. Smith remon- 
strated in vain, 
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The entire failure of this corps and the consequent sufferings of 
the army are abundantly proved. 

In May, 1854, Dr. Smith added a letter to the military secretary 
of the Commander-i in-Chief, recommending that, ‘in the event of 
hospitals being established at a distance from the army, ships should 
be fitted for the transport of the sick and wounded,’ This applica. 
tion was not attended to. 

The strict economy enforced during a long period of peace, by 
means ofa rigid: syste m of audit and account, m: ty doubtless, at th 
first outbreak of war, have still fettered Dr. Smith, as well as oth ' 
public servants, who dreaded to incur responsibility for any expen- 
diture, however urgent, which was not guarded by all the forms 
and documents usually required. An excess of caution, in the first 
instance, led probably to some evils which a lavish outlay could not 
afterwards repair. 

The Medical Department in the East. 

The army, when sent to the Kast, had a greater number of medical 
men in proportion to the number of the troops than ever bef 
act ompanied a British army, and the witnesses generally concur in 
testifying to their zeal at id effi ciency ; many of these were, however, 
disabled by sickness before the descent on the Crimea, so that after 
each of ihe actions at Alma and Inkerman some re giments had not 
the requisite number of medical men. The ambulances for the 
conveyance of the sick and wounded were too heavy, and ill adapted 
for their purpose. 

The medical men, it is said, were indefatigable in their attention ; 


but so great was the want of the commonest necessaries, even of 


bedding, as well as of medicines and medical comforts, that they 
sorrowfully admitted their services to be of little avail. 

The hospital at Balaklava had an advantage, inasmuch as it was 
nearer to the limited supplics which were on board ship; but the 
uncertainty whether or not Balaklava could be retained disconcerted 
the arrangements of this hospital, and upon one occasion the patients 
were removed, In re gard to its subse “que nt condition, the re is a 
difference of “i inion, depending proba! yy upon the dates of the 
several visits; but the prevailing testimony is to the effect that this 
hospital was for many weeks in a dis creditable state. 


The Hospite ls at Scutart. 

When the army arrived in the East various places were suggested 
for hospitals, but Scutari was eventu: lly decided upon as fittest for 
the purpose. 

The Duke of Newcastle says that he did not issue any instruc tions 
as to hospitals; he left that to be executed by the Medical Board. 
lr. Smith, the Director-General of the Medical De ‘partment of the 
army, says that he had nothing to do with these hosp) itals, and that 
his interference could only have caused confusion.” 


SI 


«Jor. Hall, the Ins spector- General of the Army, was sent hy i ot 
Raylan to inspect the hospitals in October. © He remained at Scutar! 
about three weeks, and then reported them ¢ to be in as goo li 
as could be reasonably expected.’ Dr. Menzies reported perio: 
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to Pr. Hall as his official chief. Dr. Menzies, although concurrin: 
in the opinion of Dr, Hall, appears subsequently to have mad 
several appeals to the commandant and to the purveyor for means of 
improving the condition of the hospitals : but either no mensures, oO} 
no efficient and adequate measures, seem to have been adopted for 
the purpose. > pee 

Your committee must declare it to be their opinion that blam 
attaches to Dr. Menzies, inasmuch as he did not report corre tl 
the circumstances of the hospital; he stated that be wanted nothin 
in the shape of stores or medical comforts at the time when his 
natieuts were destitute of the commonest necessaries. 

With the confirmation by Dr. Duwubreck, Deputy-Inspector 
feneral of Hospitals, of the whole testimony relating to this painfu! 
subject, your committee are totally at a loss to comprehend t! 
report ef Dr. Hall, more especially with regard to the Barrac 
Hospital, the seene of so much misery and suffering. The Duke of 
Newcastle states ‘that the disgraceful condition of the hospitals was 
first brought under his notice in the middle gf October.’ Dr. Tfall 
was at Scutari from the 3rd to the 23rd of that month. Dr. Hall's 
report seems to have misled both Lord Raglan and the Government 
at home, and to have occasioned much delay in measures taken 
afterwards for the remedy of evils which might have been arrested 
earlier in their progress 

The apothecary’s department at Scutari was in no better condi- 
tion ; his store was the general depot, not only for the hospitals, but 
for the army in the Kast ; yet he had no account of his stores, and 
never made an entry in his books from the 24th of September to 


the 28th of November. Your committee are not aware under whut 
instructions he was acting: but the late Secretary at War adinits 
that such conduct was a gross dereliction of duty. It is, moreover, 
manifest that the Government had been deecived in regard to these 


hospital stores; since Mr. 8S. Herbert had stated in the House of 


Commons, ‘ There have been all manner of forms to be gone through 
before these stores could be issued; with plenty of materials, the 
forms were so cumbrous that they never could be produced with the 
rapidity necessary for the purposes of a military hospital.’ It is now 
proved that if there were cumbrous forms inconveniencing the service 
of the hospital, and aggravating the sufferings of the patients, there 
were at least no forms to protect the public purse agaist negligence 
or peculation. The distress in these hospitals would have been more 
severe, and the suffering more acute, if private charity had not 
stepped in to redress the evils of official mismanagement. Assist- 
ance which had been discouraged as supertiuous was eventually foun | 
to be essential for the lives of the patients. 
" When the quantities of hospital stores which were sent frem 
gel ia " ith the scarcity, or, rather, the absolute 
708 abl mus f Awe ly and when the state of the purveyor 
wy . eee re} ( ' , it is impossible not to harbour a suspictor 
ih Paps sty oa men practised in regard to these stores, 
“ne ged A pop id 9 A — discomfort of the men, and the 
i ia’ eh. sade a authorities, it may be sufficient to state, 
arrack Tlospital at Seutari, during the month of 
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November, while there were about 2,000 patients in that hospital, th: 
whole number of shirts washed was only six. At a later period it is 
fair to add that this glaring evil was mitigated.” 


The reader has now the pith and marrow of the Report of 
the Committee on the state of our army in the Crimea before 
him. From the evidence upon which this Report is based we 
should wish to quote largely, but our space and the other 
portions of the subject, or other subjects with which the pre- 
sent paper has to deal, forbids us. A few questions and 
answers, however, taken bond fide at random, will not occupy 
too much place, and may serve as indexes of what the bulk of 
the evidence will be found on perusal to contain. 

At the first page that we chance to open of this “ Evidence” 
we find Mr. J. GC. Macdonald, the gentleman sent out by the 
proprietors of the “ Times” newspaper to administer the 
“ charitable fund” subscribed at the instance of that journal; 
on two different oceasions, for the relief of our suffering 
soldiers in the east. 


Question by Mr. Drummond (no. 7403): ‘The result of your 
evidence is, that there was a great deficiency of all things necessary 
for the soldier. We know officially that immense stores have been 
sent out from this country, for we have just got the bill. Can you 
tell us what has become of these government stores ?” Answer: ‘1 
cannot. It is quite certain that they all left England. I have no 
doubt that much came back to England, much was wasted—there 
was stealing to a very small extent. A large proportion of those 
stores are still out of the right place and lost sight of.” 

Question: ** When you personally inspected the Scutari hospital 
did you find a great want of nontonts there?” Answer: ‘ Undoubt- 
edly. . . « It would be difficult to enumerate all the wants they were 
so many. . . . There was a want of utensils of all kinds, dishes and 
the means of personal cleanliness, towelling and shirting, an immense 
want of that... . When the supply of medical stores ran out, 
there were no means of reinstating the actual thing wanted. . . - 
The wants of the hospital might have been supplied from Constan- 
tinople, but things were sent for from England. The French go- 
vernment have a system of establishing stocks of everything that 
was wanted. They had a stock of everything, and the consequence 
was their supplies never ran out, and when those stocks ran low they 
were immediately reinforced. With us no stocks were formed, and 
when our supply was exhausted we were in want and did not know what 
to do.” ! 1 !—Sebasiopol Committee Report, Appendix of Evidence, })): 
335-336, &c. 


We might quote, of course, more extensively and even more 
aptly and pointedly from Mr. Macdonald’s evidence, but are 
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quite satisfied that even the little we have given, taken, as it 
has been, here and there by chance, 1s sufficient to indicate 
the strength of the bases on which the Report of the Sebasto- 
pol Enquiry Committee is founded, Mr. Macdonald’s evidence 
isabundantly borne out by other witneses, utterly unconnected 
with him. 

The defectiveness of our arrangements as compared with 
those of the French, is exposed and borne witness to in every 
art of the subject matter with which the committee had to 
deal. It was not merely in reference to medical stores, as 
mentioned in the extracts just given, but in fact as to every- 
thing else, and in every branch and department of our service. 
Opening the evidence of Mr. Layard, M.P., who had personal! y 
fitnessed what he described, we find the following :— 


“We had a great deficiency of large boats for landing horses and 
artillery (at Eupatoria). The French had to lend us their large 
Hat bottomed boats for the purpose.......... The difference between 
the relative force of English and French transports was this—Our 
transports were of a very large size indeed, certainly no brigs, nor 
anything smaller than a three-masted ship ;—The Knglish force of 
transports was in fact incomparably greater and larger than the 
French; yet the latter brought with them their ambulance train, 
all the mules for the sick and wounded, besides the various ammuni- 
tion carts and other cars. These they brought in their small ves- 
sels. We brought no baggage animals whatever.” pp. 123, 124, 
Ke., Report. 


The bulk of his evidence is in the same strain, shewing 
deficiencies, and exposing wants everywhere on the Knglish 
side, while he everywhere tells of the superior preparations 
and furnishing of the French. In fact it is evident from him 
that official blundering, or negligence, very considerably more 
than marred the great superiority in means of transport which 
the English had from the beginning over the French, and 
rendered that superiority utterly useless. 

To quote at greater length from the Report and its evidence 
would be to transgress all suitable limit of extract, and there- 
fore reserving the right of occasional and brief references 
hereafter, we proceed to other parts of our subject. 

The soldier—the common private soldicr—is now, to use 
the parrot words of commerce, becoming an article of prime 
lmportance in the market. ‘The supply is by no means equal 
to the demand, and the latter is every day increasing in dis.. 
Proportion to the former, according as each post brings us 
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over and over again the me lancholy tale of fresh victims 
swallowed up in hundreds by the ravening maw of war. [y 
an earlier page of the present article, we have given af 
brief statisties to shew the difficulty that is found in getti: 
men, and have also alluded to the effect of th » Jast eig 
vears’ emigration from Lreland on the progress and prosp 
of enlistment, It is clear that some stimulus is wantit iv 

it is our business and intention to endeavour to point ou 
nature to our readers. 

Inthe first place, the old swindle, for such it really a 
literally was and is, and is so confessed to be amongst military 
men, when they come to talk about it, the old seind/e of th 

o called “ bounty” system inust be ote away will: on this 
‘ acd we have al lready dilated at some length in an article o} 
the last number of the [rtsu Quarrerty Review: and need 
not therefore, go over the same ground, We spoke of th 
expectations of the young recruit and of his family when 
reading the well trumped up placard, announcing the promised 
bounty of £5, a sum that appears to him and them a_ little 
fortune ; we spoke of the crucl disappointment he inevitabl 
undergoes when he finds that at most he really gets only £1 
in hand; and the rest, partly im necessaries which he expected 
would have been furnished to him gratis, and in distant in- 

stalments. And finally we expressed our belief, amount ng 
indeed to a moral certainty, based upon our own expericnee as 
well as on that of others, that this cheat, as effect it 1s, 
tends hke all other trickery, in the end to defeat its own ob- 
jects, and on a heavy difficulty in the way of enlistinent, in 
consequence of the warnings which the friends of those en- 
trapped by it are sure to communicate to others. 

Some remarks in a recent number of the ‘ Naval and 
Military Gazette,” are so pertinent to this part of our sub- 
ject, that we do not hesitate to insert them here in place ot 
more extended observations of our own. They originated 1 
a diseussion upon the Seeretary of War's hew proposal OL a 
scheme of incre sed prey Lo the soldier lor Service yh Lie held 5 
ud after alluding to that scheme and making a suggestion 
upon it, they proceeded to remark more generally upon In 
pay altogether. 


a 


“The announcement that double pay would be issued to al 
idiers in the field startled the isle from its propricty 5 4 and foresees 
sts 


we difeulties in effecting the me asure so as to give satisfac tion to 
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the soldiers, we at once blurted out our indignation at the intention 
to keep back the increased pay from the soldier while serving in the 
field, and only to issue it when he might be discharged, or after his 
death to his relatives. Knowing as we well did that the object in 
giving double pay was sulely to entice men to enlist, we pointed out 
how utterly the measure would fail, and that if men were wanted 
the enjoyment of the money must be immediate, and not merely pros- 
pective. We would ask anyone versed In actuary calculations, what 
is the value of a soldier’s life on service in the Crimea? Is it worth 
a year's purchase ? How then could it have been supposed that a 
remote and very doubtful enjoyment of aceumulated pay could allure 
men, to whom the present was all in all, to enter the army? We 
at once stated, from our Jong intercourse with soldiers, that if 6d. a 
day were paid faithfully, without any of the humbug deductions in 
which War-office Warrants delight, there would be no lack of thou- 
sand, who would enter the Service. Soldiers now-a-days are not like 
mackerel, to be caught with red cloth only. The hook must be 
baited with some more enticing and substantial lure. 

Now, we cannot of course say what plans atter-thoughts may 
have devised iu the War Department ; but it struck us from the very 
first that a free ration would have been a good beginning, and possibly 
an augmented and better sort of ration, leaving the pay as hereto- 
fore. If the soldier had his shilling free of all deductions for 
inessing, and if he wereto be relieved from all hospital charges 
while serving in the field, we think he would be amply paid. The 
abolition of the very complicated stoppages for rations and for 
hospital charges would thus be accomplished, and one long step 
taken towards simplification of system, We have an aversion to 
meddle with the soldiers’ actual pay, and we are, therefore, strong 
advocates for giving him a free and better ration, and not requiring 
him to pay for his support and cure in hospital by stoppages from 
It. 

We would even go farther, if we could, and ask that the soldier 
should not be required to so largely clothe himself out of his pay, 
hut that he should only be required to keep up shirts, socks, and the 
sinall articles of his kit. It has always seemed to us very hard that 
the soldier should be forced to pay for his knapsack, his forage cap, 
his boots, and his trousers ; for it is notorious that the one pair of 
boots and the one pair of trousers issued free to him annually aie 
not sufficient, and that he has to provide out of his pay those articl:s 
at least once in every twelve months. If it were generally known 
that the soldier would have his pay in cash, clear of these innumerable 
charges which nvw diminish it to about 2d. a-day in coin, we should 
soon find men in abundanee, ready and willing to take the shilling, 


Not as now in mere token of enlistment, but as the daily means of 


useful expenditure, agreeable recreation, or careful saving. There 
are men who would enlist with each of these objects, who now prefer 
the hardest and filthiest labours to the comparatively easy and 
certainly clean and wholesome life of the soldier. The days have 
passed when we might load the backs of our soldiers with the 
“urdens of donkeys, deduct from their pay at our whim, rule them 
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with a rod of iron, deny them all education, and after making then 
brutesas far as brave men could be made such, then in the day of 
battle call upon them to be heroes! War has ever been in the hands 
of Providence a means of ctvilisation, let us hope that it may be to 
those engaged in it a means of amelioration.” 


The civilian reader may, if he take any interest whatever 
in our subject, feel a wish to a made aware of the nature of 
the deductions froin a soldier’s pay. The following statements 
hin vive him much of the information he desires : being 
literal copies from the * Company’s Ledger’ which every 
vasieals al ollicer commanding a troop in the cavalry or 
company in the mfantry 1s obliged, with the assistance of his 
pay-serjeant, to keep 5 and to ‘ioake up at the end of each 
wonth. We give two such accounts; one in which thie 
oidier was found to have money owing to hin at the termina- 
tion of such period :—the other when he was found to be in 
debt. ‘The first account further shews the charges which the 
recruit to lis amazement and dismay finds to be upon hin in 
ihe very first month of his soldiering—the other the charges 

that come upon him at a later period of his service. 


Name of the Soldier, 


Private A. B.—WNo. 240. 


Sutras paid, Sal Date | Amount of pay, 
Articles turnished, &c. Th oe Allowances, &c. 


20 Days in Meas at - 612 6 'Beunty - - - 
Amount of Daily Pay - : Noy. 21 Days Pay at Is. 
Sheets 2d., H air “utting ld, i 21 Days Liquor Money 
2 Shirts is. : 2 pair Socks 
le. Od, ~ 
2 Te ria Is. 4., braces 
Is, a. 
nite. Fork, and Spoon ~ 
2? Shoe-brushes 
lididall 7d., Raz 10d. - 
Liacking 4d4,, Ch ith brush 
Lind, « « ® 
Button-stick and Brash - 
: brush 3id., Comb od. 
Mitts 11 wp nary 4 fd - 
Fon ; bi) Ate umber ~ 
‘hin-strap 2d 


CG Dd. 
(Name of the Captain 
the Company.) 
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Name of the Soldier 























Dr. 240, Private A. B. Cr. 
Date Sums paid, f£s.d Date Amount of Pay, Pe 
18 Articles furnished, &c., . +7, ae Allowances, &c, > 

ts . <a ’ — 

May | 31 Days in Mess at 7jd. 019 4} Credit in April - +101 9 
Amount of Daily Pay -|0 9 8 | 31 Days Pay at 1s. -;1l1 0 
Sheets 2d., Hair cuttingld.| 0 0 38 } 81 Days Liquor Money -| 0 2 7 
Barrack Damages,Washing | 0 1 7 | Instalment of Bounty -|0 5 3 
1 pair Summer Trowsers -| 0 7 0 | Balance Debtor - -|0 1 9 
Boots repaired - . | 0 4 6 

| 
C. D. | 2 2 4) A. B. 22 4 
| Captain (Private’s Name) 











en 





eS Se 


In the foregoing the state of the soldier’s accounts is shewn 
at two different periods, vize November, when he is supposed 
to have been enlisted, and May, when another instalment of his 
“ bounty” has been paid to him. It will be seen how little 
he has enjoyed of the former large instalment, and how not- 
withstanding the tardy but most opportune arrival of another 
instalment, the charges he has been put to run him into debt. 

There are other casual items to be taken intu account, such 
as “hospital charges’—the larger and truly exorbitant 
“barrack damages” which are sure to be sent after a regiment 
when it has just changed quarters—stoppages of pay in pun- 
ishment of misdemeanors, (or in military parlance *‘ crimes), 
&e. &e.—which give variety to the face of the soldier’s ac- 
counts, but all alike tend to diminish the modicum he is 
nominally allowed. ‘The latter item named is of course one 
quite justifiable, and indced quite indispensable too often ; but 
the two first are often quite otherwise ; especially the item of 
“barrack damages” on change of quarters. We have scen 
the charge under this head, namely, for damages to the scan- 
tily furnished, rough barrack-rooms of a regiment amount to 
as high as two shillings per head, and sometimes beyond that ; 
a sum which equals two days of a soldier’s nominal pay, but 
a equal to six days of the payments he actually receives in 

ash. 

If, however, the legal and established deductions from the 
soldier’s pay, &e. appear hard, it must be allowed that he is 
well guarded and protected against any unlawful or fraudulent 
encroachment thereupon. The “ Ledger” already quoted 
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in, is Gaaryve account book kept in each of the several “ com 
nes’ of winch a regiment ts composed, by the captain com 
andi ng | ach, w Uh the assistance of a non-commissioned officer. 
denominated tli * pay-serje ant” of the company, and acting 
as the ( a] ‘tain’s cle ‘rk in all matters of rian concermn: r the 
mp nV, and a s his * * cove ring-be rje ant. OF rere -rank hae 
i the fit dh, in! this Ledver CCI I sol lier’ S accounts are, as we 
ive seen, set re item by item, both as to “credit” or 
“debt,” on a page especially appropriated to, and kept for 
Pf. and i the end of each month, his Captain is bound 


» cause Uns aecount to be read over in lis own presence to 


private, and to ask the latter whether or no he is satisfied 
iit. Tf the soldier say no, the Captain must explain it to 
him, and although if it appear to the officer that the man’ 
objection is frivolous and vexatious, he can punish hin for not 


Freeing to tue aecou ut,yel the man can il ee C ne LO tha ir comm 
Cn ollicer i he choose 2 and ¢ dl him to the 
eneral ieee: i the District 


Li the private ac as sce m the aecount, he signs, as we liave 


i 4 . C ait Be 1 oa : }° . i a ah hs sacs ce 
nthe ered sil Qi iL, 1 ne vem ereail, and HIS OLllces 
} +] } : ° 1 . » 1 reas al P 
A the Oller, and vice versa, Jf lie bein debt. if he cann 
bride Je wanes vis Wark, aNd the name ol a witness to his so 
’ ; 


i — is Wriicen | iMPFCUNUCI -—sucll WILNCSS 2HOL VU Ce Lilt 

ft ma, hor the pay-serjeant . | 
he “ Ledger’ then remains in the captain s hands | (or thos 
e, 7 . "7 } , 7 

OL lis pay-serjeant [01 ‘ him—as lis voucher for having duly 


} 


wad and provisioned hie men dunng the month just expired. 


ut tus responsilility by no means terminates with this, and 
the soldier has other protections even after he has signed. 


ue livst place, the captain must submit his Jvedeer for in- 
PCCLION iy the payor of the wn I of the regiment to whien 

compan) belo es Wil lin six din Vs afier the terminati N 
e monthly account. The major inspects accord ling! ly and 
quires and recelves explanations of anny item, or sel 


Hohe COonsiGers 1 proper to enquire ILO 5 aud af necess 


: the matter to the commanding officer, that he may « 
parties before him in the orderly room and mvestigate I 
Line next place, the “ pay s heet” of the company, Wi 
a] ional specilic, iLlOn of every penny ol disuurse- 
ent tor and to the soldier wade by the ollicer Ol ine comp 
hsuu Ly or (hrei ly | iis ayiah ers must be SC] 1 to 


} 


the regiment, to be by him ss with tiv 
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amount of the monies drawn by the captain durmg the month, 
ond also with the estimate of what ought to have been paid, or 
in other words, what the cost of the company ought to have 
been during the month. Along with this there goes in also 
an * Acquittance Roll,” or list of the names of every man ; 
with set opposite to them, the several sums in which they 
appear in credit or indebted in the company’s ledger, and the 
name of each must be by himself either written or “ marked” 
after each sum, in verification of it. ‘The paymaster has thus 
a double check on the captain—first as regards the actual 
total sum given the latter to pay his company, during the 
month; and secondly as regards the state of each soldier’s 
account. 

But the soldier has yet an additional protection. He is given 


and directed always to keep a “small book” of the nature of 


a pocket book, in which after some preliminary pages of print 
detailing the regulations of the army, as to length of service, 
pensions, &e., there are pages on which his name, birth place, 
age, parentage, &c. &c. are entered, and subsequently the state 
of lus account at the end of each month, the column for each 
signed by himself if he be in debt, and by the eaptain if he be 
in eredit, and the amount set down for him in these columns, 
must in every case correspond with the amounts set down and 
signed in the Ledger, and in the Acquittance Roll. 

Finally, although every one of the requirements we have de- 
tailed may have been satisfactorily fulfilled, and even though 
months may have gone by, the captain is still liable to be 
called to account by the general officer of the District, if in 
one of his regular or extraordinary inspections of the Regi- 
ment in its domestic economy, as well as in its field-efliciency, 
he should on examining, as he always does to a greater or less 
extent, the companies’ books, he chance to light upon any 
statement which does not appear to him clear or accurately 
made out, or any discrepancy between the figures or sums in the 
Ledger set down for, or against a soldier, and the sums simi- 
larly set down for, or against him in his own “ small book.” 
these “small books,” as they are usually denominated, are 
often called for during the progress of the “ inspections,” we 
have spoken of; and on the soldier producing them, the 
captain ts on the spot reqnired to show the corresponding 
“mount m his * Ledger.” Questions: too are put in each 
mess to the privates themselves by the General, as to the qua- 
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lity, quantity and price of the provisions they are usually 
served with, and the pay serjeant, and through him the Cap 
tain, is brought to book, if there appear any just ground of 
complaint in these particulars on the part of the men, 

We have been thus minute in details, in order that what 
there is of good im the existing system of treatment of the 
suldier should. be fairly stated, as well as what there is of de. 
fective and bad, But we by no means intend, or have dreamt 
of intending to excuse, or in any way to extenuate what there 
is of bad in the system on account of that good. All of the 
latter could be preserved intact, if the system were changed, no 
matter how widely in other respects; and no matter how 
amended in those respects, as amended it surely must be as to 
them by any change at all, 

What change should there be in the soldier’s condition and 
treatment ? ‘The first answer we anticipate at once: it being 
that which has become the trite and hackneyed remedy propos- 
ed on all occasions when the soldier is the subject of popular 
discussion, ‘That answer is—open the way to promotion froin 
the ranks, 

This point is one of no common interest at the present 
moment, not merely as it might effect the condition, character 
aud tone of our army in the Crimea, and generally the welfare 
of our Military Force, but also in its bearing upon and con- 
vexion with, the state of our social arrangements at home. 

It appears to us idle to think that any considerable change 
in respect to the officering of our armies could be carried out, 
or could work without a corresponding, or very speedily conse- 
cutive change in what may be called the officering of civil 
society. In other words, if what is by an exaggeration of terms 
and facts now called the aristocratic constitution of the military 
establishment of these countries be reversed, or upset, our 
social arrangements in civil life cannot very long remain as 
they are ; a change in the latter would naturally, or by coercion 
follow a change in the first, owing to the precedent and exam- 
ple given, and the strong tendency there is in the nglish 
public mind at present in the direction of revoluuon. | 

We have used the word “ exaggeration,” in speaking of the 
application of the term, “ aristucratic,” in an invidious sense, 
to the actual state of things as regards the oilicering of our 
troops. No doubt there has been much favoritism, and a 
very large, nay exceeding, proportion of the prizes of the will- 
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tary profession have been awarded to the high-born of the 
country, to the great and unjust detriment of the well deserv- 
ing plebeian. But the practice even at its worst was not by 
any means so bad as stated, and it has become, and is every 
day more and more being altered and amended, That it should 
still be popularly reputed to subsist in all its flagrancy, is 
simply owing to the serious defect m our military system con- 
sisting in the want of sufticient intercourse with, and know- 
ledge of the men under their command, on the part of the 
revimental officers of the British Army. Officers are practi- 
cally discouraged from such intercourse, and what is rightly 
attributable to the effect of custom and precedent, coupled 
with the naturally reserved and constrained manner of English- 
men, is wrongly set down to be the result of overweening pride 
of birth. We would freely gage that if an examination were 
possible, into the relations subsisting between officers and men 
throughout the British Army, this result would come out, viz. 
that the officers least conversant with the dispositions, tempers, 
&e. &e. of the men under their command would be found to be 
for by far the major part, scions, not of the high aristocratic 
families of the land, but sons of wealthy and successful trades- 
men, merchants, manufacturers, and to a lesser, but still a 
large extent, sons of persons moving in circles of society of 
even less aristocratic rank. 

The system itself is the first, as it is the greatest sinner 
in these respects; and its manifestations are the source of 
much wonder and comment to foreigners. It was but the 
other day that one of the first Piedmontese bulletins after the 
landing in the Crimea of the Sardinian contingent, thus 
noticed the fact we are alluding to :— 


“The officers of the English troops are a fine set of men, and 
lead on their troops admirably when the hour of battle comes. 
But it surprises us to see that at all other times, when duty does 
not absolutely require their presence, they are absent from them, 
and never mix with them so as to know and understand their men as 
our officers do, and also those of the French army. They leave 
altogether to the care of the non-commissioned officers, who in fact 
at the real working men of the Regiments to which they respectively 
elong.” 


All this is quite true speaking generally, and of the British 
officers on an average. ‘I'here are many and marked — 


tedly 


inost undoubtedly, but exceptions they also most undou 
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are. We have in a former article referred to this subject 
treated of with great knowledge of, aud evident experience 
upon it, as wellas with no little graphic power, by a writer in 
I'rager’s Magazine, number for April last; and therefore need 
not go into details upon it at present. But it is the result of 
national habits and manners. ‘There is quite the same distance 
and want of intimacy between the corresponding Classes in 
civil life in these countries, namely, the private gentleman and 
the labourer or artizan, and there is also exac tly the same con- 
trast between foreign countries and these countries in those 
respects. And tle British soldier generally pay r would 
not appreciate any very gre at change of treatment, but ging 
(rom precedent, wherever the expernnent has been tried 
civil Siaaeaalld abuse and presume upon it. Li will nol be 
accounted any wanton, or unfair and ungenerous disparage. 
ment of the British soldiers properly so called, that is to sa 
of the soldier natives of Great Britain in exclusion of thos 
born in Ireland, if we say that at least with them the result 
last mentioned would be certain to arrive. ‘Their own writers 
and even their panegyrists confess a thousand times over that 
John Bull? and “ Sawnie’” are uncouth animals enough in 
grain, and in the uncultivated specimen ; while ‘* Pat” has 
much of native and original courtesy and deference to others : 
meanwhile every person that has travelled through foreign 
countries, especially France, must have remarked the absolute 
familiarity between superiors and inferiors, both in military 
and civil life, which subsists there without any injury to disct- 
pline in the first, or any essential want or diminution of respect 
and due observance of ranks and duties in both. Until then 
we change the nature of the British soldier and seaman, the 
distance between them and their officers must be studious) 
maintained, without reference to the practice and custoina ol 
other nations 

At the sane time we are by no means to be understood : 
denying that there may be much improvement inthe relations 
between oflicer and soldier in our service. No doubt of 
there is often, ver) often, a most blameable hauteur of manner 
and bearing, and a really culpable indifference, or either oi 
them, on the part of the officer, with its necessary Consequence, 
a want of confidence in and regard for him on the part of th 
soldier. Butif it were gencrally made known that an vilicer’s 
claim to promotion would be ‘much advanced, or retarded 


is 
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according as his company was found not only to be eflicient in 
the field, but clean, orderly, and above all contented and well 
conducted in quarters, we should immediately see a much more 
frequent hurrying of oflicers across the Barrack square from the 
ante-room to their companies’ rooms, and a much less amount 
of “crimes” to be disposed of in the morning by the command- 
ing oflicer in his high and dreaded tribunal of the orderly room, 

With this inevitable distance between the lower and higher 
ranks of the military hierarchy, and the consequently unabated 
difference of ideas, degrees of instruction and habits of thought 
and action, promotion from the former to the latter is an expe- 
riment at all times doubtful in its consequences, and generally 
far more an inconvenience if not an injury to the individual, 
than a benefit or boon. Becoming an officer and a gentleman 
he finds himself cut off from all lis former associates and 
kindred spirits, thrown into the society of those to whom he 
lias for years been taught and dridded to look up to with the 
extremest deference and no little dread, and called upon all of 
a sudden to look upon them only as his equals in social rank, 
and to conduct himself towards them as such: their degrees 
of education and general information, limited as their attain- 
ments might appear to men of real education, yet seem to iin 
of a standard far above anything to which he could ever hope 
to reach. 

There is to be sure another proposition sometimes put for- 
ward pretentiously enough, as a kind of middle course between 
the system actually prevailing, and that we have just been 
discussing. This “ tertium quid,” so far as it has been stated 
in anything like clear language, appears to be embodied in the 
followmg form of suggestion:—“ Invite young men of the 
educated classes to enter the ranks of the army, by holding 
out to them the prospect of early promotion to the position of 
commissioned officer, with fair hope and prospect of further 
advancement according to merit and service after they shall 
have reached that grade.” ; 

This proposal if examined into will be found to be little 
more than the former plan a little varied. It would be simply 
impossible to obtain young men of education in sufficient 
humbers, even in time of peace, to fill the ranks of our army, 
or indeed to supply a large proportion of its strength. Com- 
merce and manufactures open up too many more profitable 
roads through life for the instructed youth of Great Britain, 
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to leave much chance that any considerable number of them 
would seek the often hard and always scantily paid occupation 
of a military officer. In Ireland indeed, where commerce and 
manufactures can hardly be said to exist, and where the natural 
bent of the people is decidedly martial, numbers might be got, 
but the guilty conscience of England makes her afraid of seeing 
Ireland. in arms. | 

If then the supply of young men of a certain degree of 
education and natural and acquired fitness for promotion to 
the grade of officer, would not meet the demand in times of 
peace for the preliminary grade through which they should pass, 
that of private soldier, it is of course unnecessary to dwell upon 
the extent of the deficiency in time of war. ‘This deficiency in 
war or peace should be met as it could only be met, by enlist- 
ment of men from the humbler classes of society, and as they 
would form the vastly preponderating bulk of the army, it will 
be seen that all the difliculties and objections before noticed to 
the suggestion of promotion from the ranks as at present con- 
stituted, would inevitably apply. 

We have said more than once in words more or less direct, 
that useful and vitally necessary as the soldiery of Ireland have 
been, are, and every succeeding day more and more be- 
come, to Kngland, she relishes little the necessity, and tries 
every expedient to avoid banding them together in any notice- 
able numbers. We have alluded to their hitherto entire exclu- 
sion from Her Majesty’s Household ‘Troops, and to the kind of 
back door for their admission that has been at length most 
reluctantly and from its circumstances most absurdly, opened 
to them, now that Great Britain can no longer supply the 
requisite number of full-sized men. But as a matter ol 
speculation, and, (in the doubtful future contingencies of the 
war,) of possible realization, we may consider for a few moments 
what might be done in Ireland, if national jealousies and 
antipathies could be put in abeyance for a time. 

‘The constabulary force of Ireland is and has been for years 
the constant theme of eulogy and admiration on the part ol 
every person of whatever position, or country, who has written 
or spoken about Ireland, whether as writers of travels, official 
reporters, commissioners, members of Parliament, &c. &e. Its 
average strength is about 10,000 men ; bat at various periods 
that number has been exceeded, and not only the additional 
men easily found, but at all times the standing number has been 
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easily recruited. When we take into consideration that no 
man in this fine corps is under five fect eight inches in height, 
and the great majority are from five fect ten inches to over 
six feet-—while the present standard for the guards is five feet 
six, and the latter with difficulty supplied, as we have ‘had 
occasion and means of knowing, it will be at once evident to 
our readers, that the five or six thousand men to which amount 
even the present excessive war-complement has at the utmost 
raised the roll of the three regiments of foot guards, could 
easily be supplied from Ireland. 

A French Officer, bred in the mighty school of Napoleon the 
First, and at a later date as at present in a well earned position 
of consequence in that fine corps, the Gendarmerie of France, 
who wrote a brief, soldierlike account of his tour in Ireland a 
few years ago, thus speaks of the Irish Constabulary— 


“ Le corps chargé de la Police de I’Irlande, quoique pas militaire, 

tient pourtant par la subordination hiérarchique, par la tenue mili- 
taire par les formes exterieures, a l’arméé; . . . il sait l’exercise 
du maniement d’armes et les manceuvres a pied et a cheval, qu’il 
exécute trés bien. . . . Cette Police se recrute dans les gens 
du peuple d’une certaine condition, d’une moralité reconnue il est 
exigé qu’on sache lire et derire, agé de dix huit a trente ans, pas au 
dela ; la taille est celle de la gendarmerie Frangaise. . . . . 
. » « Le service de surveillance est remarquablement bien fait ; 
la police se multiplié. . . . Ils marcent par deux, ont l’air calme, 
froid et silencieux. . . . QOndistingue une tenue parfaite, air 
martial,etc. etc. . . 

Cette corporation imposante, qu’on ne peut appeler ¢roupe, attendu 
qu'elle nest pas militaire, est fortement constituée ; discipline sevére, 
conduite parfait, défense absolue de paraitre dans les auberges, sobre 
de paroles, rigour euse dans l’exécution de la consigne, maniant les 
armes avec €nergeque précision, attitude fitre et froide, rehausée 
d'une trés bonne tenue, toute concourt a lui assurer le succés de sa 
mission. 

Voyage en Irlande en 1846 et 1847, 
_ peu Edouard Dechy, Officier Commandant la 
Gendarmerie de l’arrondissement de Rambouillet : 
Paris, 1847.” 


Now in no invidious, spirit, but as a just. and necessary 
vindication of our humbler fellow country-men from the slur 
a attempted to be thrown upon them by their exclusion 
a erto from the favored corps, the Body Guard of their 

wereign,——-Queen of Ireland as well as of England—let us 
uae for 2 moment what sort of character the guard have 

me in London, where they are mainly and almost exclusively 
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quartered, and contrast it with the description given by this 
foreigner, of that larger force of the Lrish Const: bul: ary. ‘Tin 
frequent records of the London Police Courts, atest that in 
every street brawl of any note, a guardsman was to be found— 
and there is a certain offence, that of extorting money by 
threats of an unmentionable aud most revolting accusation, 
which was almost peculiarly a practice of these chosen and 
petted soldiers. We record this in no triumph, aud in no 
bitter spirit, butim sadness, a feeling that every true well wis! 

to the Empire must share with us, on conteipla ling so plaii 
a proof of the anti-Lrish bias that exists in Nnglan dy. ani thi 
lengths to which it must have gone, when tlhe admirabl; 
conducted, and physic ally as well as morally most desirable 
recruits, that with proper inducements, could have been got 
from Treland, were, unti) the necessities of the war had begun 
to grow heavy, not only not sought for, but absolutely rejected 
by the authorities. 

lt is not, however, our wish nor our intention to dilate upon 
so invidious and unpleasant a theme as this comparison : 
some allusion to it could not be avoided, if only in justice to 
our own countrymen, upon whom the slur and ban of exclusion 
from the honorable position of immediately guarding their 
Sovereign, was so undeservedly, and until lately so persevering!) 
inflicted. But to dwell further on this point’ would be worse 
than unnecessary, 

That Ireland has well and stoutly done her part toward 
maintaining the honor of the Empire in the present tremend Nis 
struggle, —that she has lavis hly poured out her children’s 
blood—that: in fact, the major part of the forces of Nngland 1 
the Crimea are Iris h, Is saath tly and lamentably testi ified * 
the returns nomination of killed aud wounded ; sins cul; ar to say, 
they form nearly the only record that is given to the publie, 
of the val]; antry, nay of the presence of Imshmen 1 the 
Crimea ! In all other re spects a perfect, and perhaps not alto- 
gether unaccountable silence prevails. ‘The gui Uy the heroes 
of London streets ; and the Highlanders, thie heroes of novel 
and romance, with some few favored English regunents of the 
line, chiefly noted as being peculiarly English, come in for 
mention and praise in the accounts from the seat of war; but 
an Lrish regiment never, save when an absolute impossibility eX- 
ists of avoiding mention of it: asa striking and the most rece nt 
instance of this, we need but allude to the suppression, in the 
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niblished accounts of the desperate and most bloody affair of 
the [Sth of June, of the fact that the Muglish troops who 
actually penetrated into the suburbs of Sebastopol, and main- 
tained themselves there for nearly an entire day, until the 
blunders and failures of the intended supports and reserves 
compelled a retreat, were no other than our gallant fellow 
countrymen of the 1Sth Royal Lnsh. 

faking quite ‘at random from the inelancholy lists of killed 
and wounded, that are now unhappily so frequent in our news- 
papers, we find some such accounts as these—a fair average 
specunen of the whole, ‘The names indisputably Irish, are 1 
Italics, but of those not marked it is probable that many are ol 
the same nation, bearing in mind what a number of apparently 
pure Knglish names are to be met with amongst the peasantry 
not only of our Hastern Counties ; but even in the far West of 
Ireland. 


Nominal return of Non-Commissioned Ofiicers and Privates Killed, 
from August 3 to 5, inelusive:—Ist Battalion Ist Moot: Lance- 
Corporal Michael Horan. 77th: Private Wm. Conneily. Ist Batta- 
lion Rifle Brigade: Private John Delaney. 3d Battalion Grenadier 
Guards: Private Thomas Miller. Ist Battalion Scots Fusilier 
Guards; Private Daniel Thompson. 31st: Colour-Sergeant Thomas 
Behan; Private Henry Oaten. 388th: Sergeant R. AlsGhee. 19th: 
Private George Moore. 33rd: Private Hdward Ryan. 46th: Private 
Michael Spencer. 95th: Sergeant Maurice M‘Grath, 

Nominal Return of Non-Commissioned Officers and Privates 
Wounded, from August 8 to 5, inclusive: —Ist Battalion Ist Foot : 
Privates Thomas Sevvill, dangerously ; George Reeves, severely ; 
James Matthews, slightly. {7th Foot : Private Wm. Dowdall, 
slightly. 23d: Privates John Fowler, severely ; David Richardsen, 
dangerously. 50th: Sergeant James Stevenson, seyerely. 89th : 
Private George Clarke, slightly. Ist Battalion Rifle Brigade : 
Privates Wm. Russell, severely ; Wm. Davies, slightly. 3d Batta- 
lion Grenadier Guards: Privates John Pullen and Wm. Holyrood, 
severely ; George Withall and Charles Shepperd, slightly. Ist 
Battalion Scots Fusilier Guards: Private Thomas Burns, slightly. 
Ist Battalion Ist Foot: Private Charles Nicholas and Wm. Salisbury, 
slightly, 8th: Privates Jumes Cautlin severely; Jolin Stanley, 
Thos, Medhurst, and Duniel O'Connell, slightly. 2tst: Lanee- 
Corporal George Edwin, severely. 31st: Sergeant James Forrest, 
slightly ; Corporal Win. Roberts, slightly ; Private Jas. Weir, 
severely ; Edw, Leeson, Wm. Critchely, Vhvs. Cardell, Michacl 
Sheridan, John Weekly, and Henry W alton, slightly. 4Ist: Corporals 
a “react and Martin O'Dea, slightly. Privates G. P. Gee nid 
wae Mannix, severely, 42d: Lance Corporal Kobert Ingram, 
severely. 44th: Private James Duggan, slightly. 47th: Private 
James Anderson, slightly. 55th: Sergeants Robert Me Garry, 

43 
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Patrick Callaghan, and lance Sergeant Benjamin Holdick, slightly ; 
Corporal Daniel Tierney and Privates Jeremiah Leary, severely ; 
Wm. Mortile, Wm. Hanley, Wm. Dagan, Edward Bloomfield, 
Thomas Steadman, Thomas Graham. Thomas O'Reilly, Henry 
Adams, James Me Cann, John Cronan, Wm. Mara, Michael Conway, 
and John Cain, slightly. 62d: Private James Strangford, danger. 
ously, 63d: Privates Richard Cuffrey, Francis Lakey, and Richard 
Muleahey, slightly. 72d: Lance Sergeant John Me Giloray, slightly ; 
Privates John Campbell, severely; Hugh McKee, dangerously. 
79th: Privates Robert Rea, slightly; John Urquhart, dangerously. 
89th: Corporal Matthew Burke, dangerously. 95th: Private James 
Swan, slightly. 

Ave 5—3d Foot; Sergeant Thomas Creaven; Privates Thomas 
Milton, and Duncan M‘Crea, slightly. 7th Foot: Privates James 
Johnson, Henry Birch, and William Clements, slightly. 17th Foot: 
Private Michael Walsh, slightly. 23d: Private ov! Ball, slightly. 
80th: Private Matthew Long, slightly. 31st: Private Joseph 
Rennox, slightly. 33d: Private Denis Ryan, mortally; Patrick 
Brazel, and Thomas Walker, dangerously. 84th: Private James 
Thompson, slightly. 38th: Privates Joseph Linnahan and Patk. 
Mayle, slightly. 44th: Private John Leahy, severely. 77th: 
Private Wm. Carr, slightly. 90th: Private Joseph Crowick, 
slightly. 95th: Privates George Shearman, dangerously; John 
Smith, slightly. 2d Battalion Rifle Brigade: Private Thomas 
Hathaway, slightly. 

Nominal return of Non-commissioned Officers and Privates 
Wounded, from August 6 to August 9, inclusive:—4th Foot— 
Sergeant Michael Me Leod and Private Peter McArragher, slightly. 
7thPrivate Edward Byrne, severely. 14th—Private James Beattie, 
slightly. 17th—-Private John Kearns, severely. 18th—Private, 
Thomas Me Mahon, severely. 19th—Private Joseph Holyoake, 
severely. 34th—Private Thomas White, severely, 46th—Private 
Joseph Er ate slightly. 68th—Privates Wm. Gorry, severely ; 
James Delany and Thos. Wyatt, slightly. Ist Battalion Rifle 
Brigade—Privates Cornelius Oleus, dangerously ; Peter Me Donnell 
aud Robert Matthews, slightly. 2d Battalion Rifle Brigade— 
Private John Green, slightly. Royal Artillery—Corporal Robert 
Taylor, severely; Gunner W. Collins, slightly. Ist Battalion 
Coldstream Guards—-Privates John Hartlune, John Doherty, William 
Smith, and John Russell, severely; William Andrew, slighty ; 
James Alexander, and David Thompson, dangerously. 2d Battalion 
Ist Foot—Private James Larkey, severely, 4th—Sergeant John 
Hodgin, severely ; Private Samuel Stevens, slightly. 31st—Privates 
Henry Paris and Richard Cooke, slightly. 42d— Privates Donald 
McDonald, Jumes Logan, and John Formby, slightly. Duncan 
M‘Dougall, Festus Hennua, and Neil McNeil, severely. 48th— 
Sergeant Michael Kennedy and Private H. McManus, severely. 
i17th—Lance Corporal Toke Fowler, severely. 19th—Privates Fred. 
Osborne, martally ; David Cooper, slightly ;  Afichael Lyden, 
severely. 33d Foot—Private James Smith, slightly. 4}st—Privates 
Thomas Bolter and Joseph Wilton, dangerously ; James Pace and 
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Alfred Reed, severely ; Michael Richardson, John Bannister and 
Richard Dunnigan, slightly. 46th—Private George Pullen, severely. 
49th—Privates James Lennon, severely ; Peter Reilly and James 
Handlin, slightly. 57th—Private Richard Keefe, severely. 63d— 
Private Hugh Godwin, slightly. 77th—Lance Corporal Ben 
Hands, severely ; Privates Peter McCabe and George Barber slightly. 
s8th--Privates Samuel Provens, severely ; Patrick Hurtney, slightly. 
90th—Privates Patrick Burke, Matthew Elvin and Wm. Pearce, 
severely ; John Hines, slightly ; and Jas, Coonan, ng bar 7" 
97th—Privates Wm. Philips, Henry M‘Allister, and Jas. Ratcliffe, 


slightly. 

We are sensible that in giving the foregoing lists, and com- 
menting upon them, we have been straying somewhat from 
the direct course of our subject. But all those who have felt, 
as every Irishman worthy of the name must have felt, that 
the gallantry of our countrymen in the Crimea has not been 
yermitted to be known in England, and thus that a crying injus- 
tice is done to them, will excuse the brief digression into which 
we were betrayed by our anxiety to draw attention to the only 
record within our power to obtain—one that is painful, indeed, 
to peruse, but most honorable to our country, and established 
in its facts beyond the power of the most ingenious and artful 
sa | Spe to controvert. 

f aseparate military force were to be constituted for Ireland, 
without any connexion or admixture with the military force of 
Great Britain, we should not hesitate to clime in with the loud- 
tongued advocates of the system of promotion from the ranks; as 
we believe that quite as good a class of men, nay, even a better, 
could be induced to enter, if assured of as good pay, &c. &c., 
as the Insh Constabulary, to which we have before made refer- 
ence. But, as we have already stated, sucha recruitment would 
be most difficult in England and Scotland, and as the idea of a 
separate military establishment for any one of the three coun- 
tnes is absolutely impracticable, and not for one moment ad- 
missible, the fine theory of opening the way to the soldier to 
rise to the higher grades of his profession, loses its last support, 
and utterly falls to the ground. 

What then is to be done? ‘T'o this despairing question of 
the wie NTR theorist we reply at once—simply improve 
the condition of the soldier in the points that come home to 
his every-day existence and ordinary habits of life. Apply the 
commonest principles that regulate demand and supply in the 
ordinary concerns and businesses of existence to his case. As his 
value has risen in the market, let his price rise also and you 
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will secure a good artic ‘le. Ine ‘rease the ‘nN the bounty, and, as We 
have ina paper in last Revirw recommended, let th: at bounty 
be paid to him either all at once, or i larger and more ra pidly 
‘succeeding instalments than at present. 

Upon this latter point we cannot too mucl: insist. We 
never yet heard an officer of any expericnee allude to this 
topic without concurring in the one opinion, that the preseit 
system, with regard to the bounty, is httle better than a 
swindle, and breeds a discontent exceedingly imjurious to the 
prospects of further recruitment. 

After the question of the bounty to the private on first 
entering the service, come those of Ins pay while in it, the 
rewards civen him from time to time during service, ani 
finally those which are promised to him at its terminati n. 
As to his pay while serving, a step has been recently taken 
which is certainly in the right direction, although as yet on too 
limited a scale. We allude to the recent provision made for 
additional pay to men serving in the Crimea, with power and 
facilities to allot it to the su ipport of their wives and families 
at home. But this boon is. restricted to men actually in 
the field; and it is further limited by being demed to men 
in hospital, staaidio® from wounds or disease, although they 
have just been brought in from the presence of the enemy, 
After five years’ service, provided the soldier has manag 

at least two years of that period to keep himself out of the 
oR egimental Defaulter's Book”—i.e., the record of grave 
offences against discipline, &e., &e., he may be grant “ what 
is called Good Conduct pay, of an extra penny a day. After 
ten years’ service 2d., and after fifteen years’ service 5d— 
with, as before, the condition of not being in the “ Defaulter’s 
Book” of the Regiment. This inducement to good conduct 
is not only small in itself, but has the additional disadvantage 
of being most precarious, as a chance absence for a few hours 
without leave, or an appearance of being affected by liquor, in 
the judgment of, perhaps, a rough and surly non- commissio1 M d 
oflicer—or other exsual off hee, may at once cause the soldier 
Lo be de prived of of his Good G OnG hu | p ay even alter fifteen years 
of eareful self-government and wate hing. 

The mor: -* then of © pur paper is—be more generous to Ul 
Son her, and, depend on it, in the day of battle he will remember 
it, and pay the boon with his best blood! 











Arr. VL—ALISON AND HISTORY. 


History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815, to the 
Accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852. By Sir Archibald 
Alison, Bart. D.C.L. Author of the “ History of Europe 
from the commencement of the French Revolution in 1789, 
‘to the Battle of Waterloo,’ Se. §e. Vol. 1V. William 
Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1855. 


Notwithstanding our loyalty to imperial interests, there is 
a something provincial, whether im our position or ourselves, 
that occasionally collects the vagabond fervours of our 
patriotism into a focus ; and thus it is that amidst the gran- 
deur of a book that purports to be the Lhstory of urope, we 
confess to the littleness of being attracted most strongly to what 
concerns lreland,—Llere, as in many other instances, we are in- 
debted to our fellow subjects in North Britain, for an applica- 
tion to Irish questions, sufficient in degree and remarkable in 
kind. For kidnapping our saints, or larceny of our music, for 
wriggling into our places, or taking away our character, thie 
northern genius is without a rival, and it is beautiful to see 
the national capacity dilate or contract to the exact require- 
ments of the national greed— 

What the de’il mon, a pasty, re-echoed the Scot, 
Tho’ splittin’ Vi) still keep a corner for thot. 

Anda tolerably spacious corner Sir Archibald Alison has 
kept for Ireland, in the portion of lis history before us, which 
covers the eventful years from 1825 to 1832. Lndeed if we 
take [reland to represent the venison (she is admittedly game 
of some sort or other), not ouly the haunch, but the entire 
animal, horus included, would seem to have been worked up 
into Sir Archibald’s pasty. Underneath its prodigious. crust 
lie mashed and macerated the politics small and great of the 
island we live in, be-policied amongst all the islands of articu- 
lately-speaking men; and we have a final disposal of the Lrish 
((Nestion, that question whose difliculties we once thought might 
abash the sclf-conceit of the most self-sulficient Scot alive, and 
which still continues to be the heart-break of every govern- 
ment, that will or will not deal with its complications—Sir 
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Archibald, however, thinks otherwise—differences of Views, 
penal laws, agitation in general, emancipation, tithe riots, 
whiteboyism, orangeism, romanism, anglicanism, repeal aud 
rebellion are bolted without any straining or unusual play of 
muscle that we can discern. Contrary to the habits of the 
python family, Sir Archibald does not condescend to lubricate 
his vietim, nor is there a solitary application of the blarney 
that so commonly precedes the severe things it is fashiouable 
to say of Ireland. 

To the extent of this last feature in the History, we have 
reason to be grateful to Sir Archibald Alison for not conform. 
ing to the vulgar notion of what is due to Ireland, a notion 
the Trish themselves have fatally encouraged. A tag of green, 
a sprig of shamrock and a mouthful of sentiment, have hither- 
to wrought like a spell upon the confidence of Lreland, as if a 
mean heart became more generous for being overlaid with 
clover, though perhaps ‘it lurked beneath a star,” way though 
the owner were a king or a viceroy, or what is more to our 
purpose a book-seller or a book-seller’s man. Sir Archibald 
Alison, whatever be his faults, is honorably distinguished from 
that class of people, a nuisance everywhere, but more than 
usually noxious here. You meet them rancid with the oil of 
smoothness, and oozing the milk of kindness in a way to be 
detected by the naked eye; you give them credit for fairness 
and friendliness on their asking; and you are rewarded with 
a few trashy and malevolent sheets, juggled into the dimen- 
sions of a book, such as Head or Trollope only can produce, 
emblazoned with the national emblems, and bound according 
to invariable precedent in cloth of the national colour, a 
graceful tribute to the verdure of the Island, but severely 
allusive to the like quality in the inhabitants. 1 :* 

Once down we may suppose the meal, substantial as it 1s, 
to sit lightly upon the stomach of so mighty a feaster. Its 
angularities are quickly triturated by the action of that organ, 
the angry and hostile anomalies that bristled on its surlace 
and all pointed in different directions, assume a symmetry and 
homogeneity difficult to conceive, and under the same process 
which converted Grattan into the sternest supporter of the 
union, Martin Luther ought to become the champion of the 
papacy against the assaults of Ignatius of Loyola. + 

Sir Archibald Alison is, for aught we know, a periect!) 
well-meaning writer, his simplicity is an argument of lis car- 
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nestness, and the strongest evidence that he has no wish to 
impose upon the reader, is the positive certainty that he has 
been imposed upon himself. The fallacies whether of fact 
or of opinion with which the works of Alison abound, 
are some of them so extravagant and we may add, so 
unmeaning, as to repel at once any presumption of culpa- 
bility on the part of the author. Jt is their merit to 
reduce him from the bad eminence of a falsifier to the 
obscure, but safe level of a simpleton; to change at a touch 
his guile into innocence, and while withdrawing him from the 
class of those that are supposed to have more especial need of 
good memory, to confound him with those when memory is no- 
toriously not good, or if good, ill furnished, though perhaps 
overstocked. Nor are the peculiarities of his style of the pre- 
cise kind to create or strengthen impressions unfavourable to 
his candour. He has unquestionably a certain amplitude of 
manner, a stately roll of phrase, a full and regulated cadence, 
and above all a quiet self possession that might be used and 
with effect to disarm suspicion. He certainly does disguise the 
base metal of his logic in an endless coil of glittering sentence, 
but we do not say that concealment is his object,—dishonest 
writers have a rather different style of tactics, ‘They usually 
attempt a skilful adjustment of difficulties, some historical 
sleight of hand, and a little delicate dressing of facts. A few 
venial infirmities of memory, and a few ornamental touches of 
Invention, are always a resource. ‘I'heir manner is elaborately 
negligent and cautiously off hand, their opinions bold and 
direct, but of a composed assurance. They play off at the 
nglt moment, the various little artitices that go to make up 
the sharp practice of rhetoric. Sometimes they affect the 
“style coupé,” and pull up their paradoxes so sharply, as almost 
to throw them on their haunches ; their paragraphs bristle with 
epigram, antithesis nods to antithesis, dogmatism and sophistry 
kiss ; at other times their progress is slow and circumspect, they 
try no dangerous experiments with facts or dates, but rely upon 
the effected of an undistributed middle, a suppressed premise or 
an “ignoratioelenchi” slipped in with the most unwitting simpli- 
city. Sir Archibald Alison, we must do him the justice to say, 
is the reverse of all this. He has written as many crudities in his 
Own particular province, as perhaps any man living; but with 
* vigorous and unquestioning faith in his facts and theories 
such as we have rarely witnessed. His pictures are often ani- 
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mated and life like, ual we can never pee) they renresent 
real occurrence; Ins events are well told, and his inferences are 


cleverly deduced, but we are painfull conscious that we hay 
to do with the tattle of clubs, with - round numbers and 


loose faets that float upon old port, when old fellows disenss it 
ineasy chairs mdicative of hght labours, with none to en- 
livliten because there are none to contradict. 


it will be found quite impossible to relieve Sir — 


i 


Alison from all imputation on the score of hones ty, without 
some prejudice to “ character for judgment, inform: tion or 
capacity—perhaps it would be more correct to say, that all 


three are compro Soak, and that from the peculiar mould of his 
ideas, they never could shape a judgment according to tl 

very right of the subject ; winle even were his capability un- 
questioned, lis industry or his indolenee, take it as you please, 
have left iim without materials for the formation of an opinion. 
For some facts, no doubt, he produces a formidable, hot to 
y 9 i be wildering array of authorities, but we cannot help think- 
Lhis » hi is de volved a LOO | deal of his re acing upon assists ints 
and aaaidad from their notes with less discretion than sim- 
plicity. It would otherwise be ditlicult to account for the 
cjrantity y of unauthentie small-talk, he has had the gravity to 
adopt and circulate as facts—l[lhis errors are not ¢ asual lapses, 
still less are they studied misrepresentation to m: nee up for, as 
well as to disguise which, we might have a studied accuracy else- 

where ; they are blunders of the broadest de aaiinini, indieat- 
ing a desultory habit of s study, and slovenly course of enquiry, 

suchas a designing writer eannot afford, and few honest 
writers will allow themselves—Sie Archibald Alison certainly 
has a charm of style which it would be equally uniair and 
hopeless to deny on and we are far from saying thiat all his 


facts are fictions, rat best dis stortions,. We cannot withholi 
fr om lim the praise of some noble, and mm our humble judge 


ment, lar-seemng conelusions. He earnes our svmpatiiies witht 
him more than once, but we are too modest to claim that for 
him as a merit anywhere outside our private Junsdiction ; espe- 
erally when in the eves of mi: ny, it would constitute lis yer ai wv 
perhaps his sole defect : and f certainly is to our regret, as it 
must t be to that of many more, that a writer so weil cualitied 
to please, should have so ill qualified himself to instract. 
You cannot read his tory with any degree of salisiacto! 

unless you can venture to put faith in the industry, saga- 
city and aceuracy of the historian, without of course 
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exacting or expecting that faithfulness in every minute  par- 
ticular that would make him absolutely infallible. | Alison’s 
« History of Kurope” is a tield pleasant to look upon, and soft 
to tread ; carpeted with young green, and overarched with 
smiling blue; fenced in by sheiixy hedgerows, gay with spring 
flowers, and. glittering with dew,—but what if beset with 
man-traps and spring-guns P You have an abiding sense of 
insecurity in reading this work of Sir Archibald, that very much 
diminishes your pleasure, and altogether destroys your faith. 
You can afford nothing better than a provisional credit to what- 
ever you do not know already, you are obliged to question every 
authority and ascertain every fact from independent sources, 
you must take your soundings from minute to minute—else if 
you escape the Grattan sands, you are sure to be caught in the 
O'Connell breakers, or impinge on the “ infames scopuli” of 
Reform. <A troublesome navigation certainly until the first 
explorers shall have drawn the chart, and the rocks and shoals 
get catalogued. 

After all, in respect of Ireland at least, the fault lies 
more in the quantity then in the quality of the blundering— 
Ignorance of Irish history and Irish politics, would expose Sir 
Archibald Alison to no particular censure ; in fact it is rather 
questionable, whether a more intimate acquaintance with 
these matters, than he exlubits, would be in good taste, or shew 
anything like thorough breeding in a British statesman or 
historian. But why knowing so little has he said so much 2—It 
is conceivable that Lreland, obscure, provincial, out of the way, 
anomalous, enigimatical, ragged, famine-stricken, should be 
little known or studied, but Sir Archibald by devoting so large 
a space to the discussion of Irish history, nghtly or wrongly 
allirmed the importance of its bearing upon the history of the 
Hmpire, and thus placed his own ignorance in a point of view 
entirely of his own choosing. ‘The mis-statements and con- 
tradictions to which we shall require to refer, have like every 
other Lrish question, a religious as well as a political aspect, 
and of course we shall find it difficult to escape the imputa- 
tion ofa leaning one way or the other; but it certainly is our 
Wish to take position upon neutral ground, and, divesting our- 
Selves so far as possible of our opinions which are of average 
‘trength, and our prejudices from which it may be supposed 
Weare not exempt, to examine the dry question of fact with 
becomming dryness; and if a theory, however painfully or 
ingeniously contrived, fail, as it often must by the withdrawal 
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of the least important looking fragment of the structure, the 
fault lies assuredly not with us, but with the architect who 
had his choice of materials, and chose ill or allowed others to 
choose for him, as we have ventured to insinuate has been 
done by our author. 

Before touching on any of his theories of Irish distress, or 
Irish prosperity, it might be as well to examine first a couple 
of the facts on which he founds his reasoning, and we fix upon 
two in particular, as unusually easy of ascertainment, both 
from date and character. ‘lhe supposed facts ranging between 
the years 1846 and 1855, have reference to figures merely, 
and to figures where there can be no excuse for bulking, or 
approximative calculations. As a Protestant, Sir Archibald 
Alison has naturally a preference for whatever he understands 
by Protestantism, for its purifying, elevating, and generally for 
its civilizing influences ; as a Briton he has an equally natural 
preference for his only blood ; and an equally exalted opinion 
of the indefinite perfectibility of the Anglo-Saxon, and more 
especially of the Scottish race. He might perhaps, asa inatter 
of private opinion, incline to the adoption of some such compre- 
hensive measure in dealing with the Lrish as was resorted to 
against the Acadians, and avail himself of the facilities afforded by 
steam transport for shipping the entire Celtic race to Cape Horn, 
Sierra Leone, orsome equally genialand invitingregion. Failing 
that however, hecannot but rejoice in the somewhat more gradual, 
but equally certain and less odious, becausetosome extent volun- 
tary extermination of the Celts and their religion. He is not 
of course master of his likings, nor is he responsible to us for 
his opinions, however extreme; but we think it would be, 
hardly respectful towards any other than an English public 
to ask it to believe the table-talk contained in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

‘Immense beyond all precedent have been the consequences of 
these changes, but upon none have they fallen with such force and 
severity as upon the agitators and Catholics of Ireland. From a 
statistical paper recently published by the Census Commissioners 0! 
Dublin, it appears that the population of the island, which in 1540 
—the year of the famine, and when Free Trade was introduced— 
had been 8,386,940, had sunk in 1851 to 6,551,970; and as the 


emigration from the island has been about 250,00U a-year, it cannot 
now (1854) exceed 6,000,000.* At least two milliens and a halt of 


a 





*A return has been issued from the Census Office in Dublin, 
showing the population of Ireland from the year 1805 to 1851, both 
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rsons have disa eared from Jreland during ten years, and of 
these above two millions are Roman Catholics, The consequence is, 
that the disproportion between the Protestants and Catholics has 
disappeared ; already it is doubtful whether they are not equal in 
seaiber ; at the next census thev certainly will be so. The priests 
in the country have already sunk to one-half their former number— 
they have declined from nearly 5000 to 2600. At the same time 
the embarrassments of the landed proprietors, arising from the 
depression of agriculture, consequent upon Free Trade and the fall 
in the value of rural produce, have come to such a climax thata 
rigorous measure became indispensable. The land was in great 

t wrested from the old insolvent proprietors, and the sales of the 
Documhareds Estates Commission have transferred it to Saxon 
wealth nearly as generally as the Celtic exodus has consigned its 
cultivation to the direction of Saxon hands. 

These changes, which have come on so suddenly that we are 
scarcely able even now to appreciate their full effects, have already 
produced a visible and most salutary change on the condition of the 
whole empire. Ireland has ceased to be, what for about a century 
past ithad been, a thorn in the side of England, a source of weak- 
ness instead of strength to the United Kingdom. It is no longer 
necessary to retain thirty thousand soldiers in the country to keep 
down its inhabitants. ‘The barracks are empty, or tenanted only by 
the police—monster meetings are unknown—the undiminished 





inclusive, as far as the same could be ascertained from various 
sources, The result is thus set forth :— 








Year. Population. Year, Population. 
1805, . . 5,395,456 1829, . . 7,563,898 
1806, .  . 5,460,447 1830, .. 7,664,974 
1807, . . 5,526,224 1831, .  . 7,767,401 
1808, . . §,592,792 1832, . . 7,807,241 
1809, . . 5,660,162 1833, . . 7,847,285 
1810, . . 5,728,343 1834, . . 7,887,534 
811, . , 5,797,347 1835, . . 7,927,989 
1812, . . 5,867,181 ” 1836, . , 7,968, 655 
1813, . . 5,937,856 1837, . ~. 8,009,527 
1814, . . 6,039,544 1838, . . 8,050,609 
1815, . . 6,142,972 1839, . ; 8,091,902 
1816, . =. «= 6,248,174 1840, . . 8,133,408 
1817, . =. «= 6,855,177 1841, i 8,175,124 
1818, . , 6,464,013 1842, ~ ; 8,217,055 
1819, . =, 6 574,712 1843, . 8,259,200 
1820, . =. ~— 6,687,306 1844, . . 8,801,563 
1821, . =. =~ 6,801,827 1845, . . 8,344,142 
1822, . . 6,892,719 1846, . . 8,386,940 
1823, . =. = 6,984,826 1847, .. does 

1824, .  . 7,078,164 1848, . ial 

oe -  . %,172,748 1849, . on 

a 6.  . 7,268,598 1850, . . “oo 

oo - . 7,865,729 1851, .  . 6,551,970 
828, . =. 7,464,156 | Census Rep.» Aug.6, 1854,Dublin, 
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strength of the empire can be sent to the Baltic or the Euxine 
Agitation has disappeared—the repeal of the Union js no leaionn 
heard of—all thoughts and desires are turned to the promised land 
on the other side of the Atlantic. England was punished, and justly 
punished, for her religious intolerance and political selfishness by 4 
century of vexation and weakness, consequent on the connection with 
Ireland—she is now reaping the reward of a more generous policy, 
and a great act of justice, in the comparative comfort of that con. 
nection, and the dawn of prosperity visible in the sister isle. But it 
is not to the gratitude or loyalty of those to whom this act of justice 
was done that she is indebted for this blessed consummation ; she 
owes it to their ingratitude and blind submission to a forciyn 
potentate, which, by depriving the Catholics of the remuneration for 
their industry, has driven them headlong across the Atlantic, 
That which all the wisdom of man had failed to effect bas resulted 
from the unforeseen and not inteaded consequences of his passions. 
Thus does the wisdom of the Almighty cause even the wrath of man 
to praise Elim. R 
Nor have the consequences of emancipation been less decisive 
against the spread of the Catholic faith in Great Britain. It was 
natural that the Romish hierarchy, seeing this great victory gained 
by the effects of agitation in Ireland, and many persons of distinction 
of both sexes in England embracing their faith, should have thought 
that the time had come when the work of the Reformation was to 
be undone, and the British Isles were to be wholly regained by the 
Holy See. ‘They openly announced the project accordingly. Great 
sritain was divided into ecclesiastical districts ; bishops were ap- 
pointed, and the cardinal-legate assumed the long-forgotten ttle of 
Catholic times. The effect was decisive. A burst of Protestant 
‘athusiasm ensued unparalleled since the Reformation, and_ the 
prime-minister of the Crown, a leading supporter of emancipation, 
took the initiative in calling it forth. The aggressive and ambitious 
spirit of the Church of Rome—which is recorded in every page ot 
modern history, but had come to be forgotten during the tolerant 
slumber of the close of the nineteenth century—was again brought 
to light, and the contest of the Protestants with the Catholies was 
renewed, but without the withering alliance with political distinction 
which had so long detached the generous from the side of the 
former. Men saw that the Charch of Rome was unchanged and 
unchangeable, and must be combated with vigour as in the first 
fervour of the Reformation ; but the contest came to be carried on, 
not by pains, penalties, and disabilities, but by reason, argument, 
and intelligence, and above all, by raising the intellectual character 
of women, among whom its principal yotaries are always to be 
found, The whole vantage-ground gained by the Catholics during 
the struggle for emancipation was lost by its acquisition. 


, . . - 1 . = r > ik 
Nor have the consequences of that concession been tess muri’ 
to the cause of Catholicism on the other side of the Atlantie. Phe 


pastors in vain followed their flocks to the New World: ther 
ascendant was at an end when they left the shores of the 
Isle, Vast WAS the difference between the dark night of Celtic 
ignorance, lighted only by the feeble rays of superstitiod, and thre 
bright aurora of ‘Transatlantic energy, illuminated by the efful 
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of knowledge, intelligence, and intel'ect. The priest was swallowed 
up in the gulf of democracy. The ascendant which the Romish 
clergy had acquired amidst the ignorance and solitude of the Irish 
wilds, was speedily lost when surrounded by the turmoil of American 
‘aterests, the conflict of American sects. So signally has the influ- 
ence of the Church of Rome declined in the United States, that, 
notwithstanding the immense influx of Irish Catholics in the last ten 
vears, there are only now 1,200,000 members of Romish churches in 
the Union, out of 13,000,000 embraced in the whole divisions of the 
Christian communion. It is a common complaint, accordingly, of 
the Catholic clergy in America, that they have lost all influence over 
their flocks ; that their followers live altogether without God in the 
world; and that, without embracing any new faith, they have simply 
renounced the old. This, it is to be feared, is too often the case. 
From superstition to infidelity is but a step. It is by the torch of 
knowledge, and it alone, that the flame of a pure and lasting piety is, 
in an enlightened age, to be kindled. But that torch is not awanting 
in America ; and, without anticipating the march of events that yet 
lie buried in the womb of time, it may with confidence be predicted 
that, however strongly the Catholic tenets may be rooted amidst 
the traditions and corruptions of the Old World, it will never make 
head against the energy and intelligence of the New; and that still 
less will infidelity permanently retain any hold of a people open to 
the influences and blessed by the choicest gifts of Nature.” 

It is scarce possible to tax even English credulity more hea- 
vily, although religion and Lreland are under discussion. As 
to the amount of emigration and proportion of Catholics emi- 
grating, in all probability, Sir Archibald Alison is not very 
much astray, at least so far as he has followed the census tables, 
We do not for our own part attempt to touch the question 
of the relative numbers of Protestant and Catholic in Lreland. 
We have no ambition to burn our fingers with anything of 
the kind. But when it is coolly affirmed that the Catholic 
clergy have been diminished from 5000 to 2600, that is to 
say, to the extent of half their number in the course of nine 
years, we simply expend five minutes on the enquiry ourselves, 
and the result is, that at no period since the suppression of the 
religious houses, did the number of Catholic clergy in Ireland, 
reach to three thousand much less five, and that on Sir Archi- 
bald Alison’s own shewing, its numbers might be proved to 
have increased between 1846 and 1849, inasmnch as LBat- 
tersby’s Registry for the former year, containing the name and 
residence ol every priest in Ireland, and certainly not disposed 
° understate the numbers and influence of the Priesthood, 
athe - a lower figure than our author allows for the 
livationg ce qe puck States that not only the fee, but the cul- 

ion of the land has passed, under the operation of the 
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Ineumbered Estates Commission, to English hands, in a direct 
ratio to the diminished numbers of Irish proprietors and Trish 
peasants. We donot notice for the present, the indecency of slang 
terms, such as Celt and Saxon, in what professes to be history; we 
have limited our enquiry to the determination of the frets. 
And how do they stand? Up to the year 1853 inclusively, when 
the Incumbered Estates Court was in most active play, the 
total number of purchasers was 4,218, and of these no more 
than 151 were from England and Scotland, being about 44 
per cent upon the new native proprietory. The amount of 
Irish capital represented is £8,650,284:12:7, as against 
£1,779,608:12:6 British, probably at, or slightly over 5 per 
cent. upon the capital of the country. So far for the mere 
change of proprietors, and capital represented by the change ; 
but in order to understand its full effect, you would require to 
follow the purchasers according to the classification, into Insur- 
ance Companies, trading firms, gentlemen and farmers. Of the 
latter there are only thirty-three, so that to balance the deficiency 
over two millions of small papist farmers, we have the proch- 
gious influx of thirty-three protestants from England, Scotland 
and the Isle of Man.* ‘These are calculations to which the his- 
torian, even of Europe, must condescend if he wish to retain 
any character for accuracy, good faith, or sound opinion; for 
surely it is impossible to deal seriously with opinions formed out 
of such materials as the author of ¢his History of Europe has at 
hand. Sir Archibald Alison isa species of political Manichean. 
He acknowledges two equal and co-ordinate principles, one ol 
rood and one of evil ; currency is the one, and need we say that 
opely is the other? The Irish adopted the policy of free 
trade, why so? to depress the aristocracy at the bidding of the 
Pope, justement le poumon. ‘The potatoes fail, the Pope at 
again, yustement le poumon. The Irish are driven headlong 
across the Atlantic, why so? because they cannot obtain re- 
muneration for their industry, and for what reason again’ 
because of their ingratitude and blind submission to a foreign 
potentate, justement le poumon ;F and all this 1s done by a 
Almighty to reward England for her magnanimity in conceding 


* MacNevin's Incumbered Estates, 388. hem 

t ‘‘ Damn the French, the parlevous, and all that belongs to © 
What makes the bread rising? the parlevous that devour a 
makes the mutton five pence a pound? the parlevous that eat . a 
what makes the beer three pence halfpenny a pot 2° Gooe-naet Flana- 
Act III. Sir Archibald has certainly taken a lesson from * little 
gan.” 
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emancipation, although the author affirms in a hundred places 
that emancipation was the last triumph of the nomination 
system ; that the measure was in point of fact, hocussed out of 
king and people; that the king would have found laying his head 
on the block an alternative rather pleasing than otherwise, as 
compared with assenting to the measure, and that the people 
en have had only too much gratification in chopping it off if 
hedid assent. And notwithstanding his belief, and we shall add 
ours in the truth of all this, he taxes the Irish with ingrati- 
tude, decides emancipation tu have been a failure so far as 
they.are concerned, and declares that it would have been equally 
a failure had it been conceded earlier, more amply, more heartily, 
and more gracefully. The motives of their gratitude to the 
English people, we never could understand, and fear we can 
never enter into. You may be grateful to the prince that mi- 
tigates the rigours of justice, you may be grateful to the deliverer 
that rescues you from oppression, but that youshould be grateful 
to the pickpocket that drops your purse when you have your 
hand upon his collar; to the garotte robber that relieves your 
throat when the policeman has grasped his own ; or to the thug 
that relaxes the noose when he has barely time to escape being 
noosed himself is something far more sublime than the forgive- 
ness of injuries or than the love of enemies. Ifthe English people 
have had nothing to do with our calamities, which in that case 
all go to the credit of the Pope, if gratitude is the only feeling we 
can have in their regard, then England has been joined with the 
rest of the world ina conspiracy against her own character, for 
she has often confessed toa wicked misgovernment of what has 
been pleasantly called the Sister Island. No doubt she will 
make herself a prompt reparation, but meanwhile she must 
have a curiosity to know the grounds of such a general delusion. 
As for us who still adhere to the vulgar belief that. England 
has had some share, however slight, in our misfortunes, it is 
to be feared we are quite beyond the reach of enlightenment. 
One would say there had been between the two countries no 
telations of invasion, conquest, attempted colonization or 
attempted extermination. England was like Saul, a child 
of one year old, when she began to reign in 1829. At that period 
4¢ remitted to Ireland a portion of the punishment to which 
intolerable Ireland was liable for presuming to exist, and 
Means the remission was not acknowledged with becoming 
ity, it is concluded that the infliction ought not to have 
removed at all.—Our common histories give an alarmingly 
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different aeconnt. They tell us that many hundred years ago 

there was an invasion from that part of the now united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland called England, into 
that other part of the same now unite dd kingdom called ire. 
land, an invasion followed by the first throes of a national 
agony in Ireland aforesaid ; the longest and bloodiest that 
history has recorded. It tells of rapine, treachery and 
massacre, such as have hardly been equalled, certainly hot 
surpassed by the Spamish settlers in America ; and with this 
difference e, that ina ZH England, amongst princes, people, laity o 

clergy, at no period of the joint history of the countries, were 

there found Sowe ls of compassion, out of which to co ppound 
even one Las Ca And for fear the inevitable fusion of races, 
wherein the bitterne ss if not the memory of conquest 1s lost, 
should at any period, however late, reconcile the history 
of Ireland with the analogy of tinwendal history, the furies 
of religious discord proclaimed _ etermty of Irish misrule, 
and Inspired the penal laws: a code we abstain from 
characterising as we might, sleesiash fear of giving to tls 
journal a 1 party complexion, from which it is our desire to 
keep-it free ; although it is generally acknowledged that the 
laws in question were an outrage upon human nature, rater 
and far less the opprobrium oi 


than a crime against treland ; 
thie iastl, 


England, than an infamy for our kind. One of 
though by no means the last oa wae of these laws, was 
abolished by the measure of 1829. and Sir Arclibald Alison 
goes out of his w ay to show t! ob we are to be grate ful to the 
nation which, as f ir as its will could be collecte: | apart — 
constitutional fictions, was as adverse to the removal of Cat! 
disabilities as that faithful re presentative of national will a id 
national tolerance, Lord George Gordon’s mob. If indeed the 
cuormities of six centuries could be expiated by forty or titty 
years of atonement, the reparation ought to have been kindly 
and spontaneous, but we have the testimony of Inglish dt: ites- 
men, that every concession to Ireland was distilled and wrung 
out of the Fh ngtlis h people like a drop of blood. ‘The Englisi 
have conceded, they never have conciliated ; and even thougi 
they had dotic!’ sx then only could conciliation have bee 


i lie 
suid to fail when it should have received as long anc as com 
plete a trial as oj ppression; that 1s to say, when it should have 

14) rye 
been the ruling principle for six centuries or so, and 1 a 
n 


exercised the ingenuity of the greatest statesmen, to eXte 
and vary its operation, should have been found unavailing ; 
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then and not till then, should conciliation nghtly understood 
be luid aside; but while it is more than doubtful, whether 
such or such a measure deserves to be called conciliatory ; 
and while it is by no means doubtful that some of the measures 
so called, have been given with anything but an open hand or 
cheerful heart; to expect gratitude is to be singularly hopeful ; 
and those from whom it is expected, if they are at all to 
profit by the lessons of the past, must endeavour to obtain 
what they want, as they can ; relying more upon the influence 
of interest or necessity over their rulers, than upon a_ sense 
of justice or friendly dispositions, which have never even been 
pretended to by those whom they ought to be supposed to direct. 
We confess to some surprise and perhaps a little disappoint- 
ment, that while Sir Archibald Alison was in this mood he said 
nothing of Maynooth, that darksome and ghostly tenement of 
which Englishmen make up their ideas from the penny novelis: 
and some other equally authentic sources. There would have 
been scope for any amount of Irish statisticsin the peculiar style 
of our author ; while as to facts of a more descriptive character, 
the requirements of probability or plausibility, need have given 
him no trouble in presence of a public prepared to believe any- 
thing. “ Maynooth College,” he might have said, was founded 
by Queen Elizabeth for the diffusion of a more mitigated species 
of Catholicism, so as to counteract, if possible, the spread of ul- 
tramontane doctrine, which had been introduced not long pre- 
viously by the Legate Rinuncini, President of the Confederation 
of Kilkenny. ‘Trinity College, Dublin, which owes it origin to 
that wily Italian, was the cradle of these destructive principles ; 
and it is not a little singular that the establishment found- 
ed by the great Protestant Queen, to check the growth 
of ultramontanism, should have become the most active 
agent in its diffusion; while an institution which traces 
its rise, like the pretended Catholic University of the present 
day, to Papal intrigue, has been for more than two centuries 
the guardian and expositress of Protestant truth. The college 
so founded by Queen Elizabeth continued for sowe time to 
answer the expectations of that wise princess and her successors 
until in the reign of George the ‘Third, the Duke of Ormond, 
lo conciliate the ultramontane faction, landed over the goveru- 
ment of the college to the well-known Primate Boulter, the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Waterford, and correspondent 
of "ae teen From that time Jesuitry and Ultramontanism 
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have been in the ascendant. The college itself is a standing 
anachronisin, and might more properly represent the Sorbonne 
under Charles [X. and Marie de Medici, than an educational 
establishmsnt in the nineteenth century. Along ifs mould, 
corridors and vanishing cloisters, flit cowled monks of stealth) 
tread and scowling aspect, with daggers, potions, and other im- 
plements of spiritual warfare in their loose sleeves ; while the 
cellars are believed to be full of racks and screw boots, with all 
the modern improvements.” ‘To any one who has seen what 
kind of thing Sir Archibald Alison 1s capable of writing about 
lrish polities, this specimen will hardly appear overcharged ; 
for there is scarce an absurdity or rash judgment in these 
sentences, which he has not equalled whenever his good or evil 
fortune may have drawn him into contact with Ireland ; though 
perhaps it is not quite fair to suppose that L[reland enjoys a mo- 
nopoly of these favours ; and one is inclined to beheve that 
accounts not more faithworthy though less preposterous, have 
found their way into the chapters devoted to other countries. 
Before taking leave of this part of the history of Europe, we 
shall borrow a couple of pages from Sir Archibald’s character of 
O'Connell. It is characteristically written at all events. Had 
he been able to connect a few of O’Connell’s misdoings with the 
currency nothing would have been a-wanting (that is the conse- 
crated phrase), to complete the Alisonian perfection of the passage. 

‘Daniel O'Connell, who mainly achieved this signal triumph for 
his religion and his country, and for the first time shook the power 
of the Protestant aristocracy of Great Britain which had brought 
about the Revolution that precipitated James II. from the throne, 
was a very remarkable man, and his character is the more worthy of 
study because it belongs properly to an earlier period of European 
history ; and yet the success which he achieved proves that the 
qualities he possessed are calculated in every age to influence a large 
portion of mankind. He belonged to the age of Ignatius Loyola or 
‘ ‘ . ; * _ . » 
St. Francis rather than that of the French Revolution. Pope 
Hildebrand was not more devoted to the interests of the Holy See: 
Peter the Hermit did not possess in a higher degree the art of 
rousing and violently moving the great body of the people. His 
abilities were of a very high order—no man does such things with- 
out great powers—but they were not of a cast superior to his 
achievements, ‘ Par negotiis non supra’ was bis true characteristic, 
He was born an agitator, and there he was supreme ; but he was 
neither more nor less. He had remarkable talents, but no genius, 
and still less taste or refinement. To great powers of oratory he 
uvited a marvellous faculty for moving the multitude ; but he was 
alike destitute of the chivalrous sentiments which win the heart 
the generous, or the ascendant of reason necessary to mould the 
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opinions of the enlightened. He had none of the delicacy of feeling 
which renders it impossible for an elevated mind to say or do an un- 
worthy thing. He was all things to all men, With equal facility 
he addressed the House of Commons in a powerful legal argument, 
and harangued the electors of Clare in strains of disgraceful ribaldry ; 
with equal truth he, in the same breath, called the Irish the ‘finest 
peasantry upon earth,’ and heaped opprobrium upon the | ‘ stunted 
corporal’ who had delivered Kurope, and the * bigot Peel, who had 
endangered his own fame to strike off the fetters of religious intoler- 
ance in Ireland. 

The secret of these strange contradictions is to be found in the 
ascendant of the faith to which he was through life sincerely and 
devotedly attached. His standard of rectitude was different from 
that to which men, apart from priestly influence, are accustomed, 
It was neither the honour which inspires the noble-hearted, nor the 
honesty which directs the simple and innocent. It was simply and 
exclusively the interests of the See of Rome. Everything was 
right, everything allowable, provided that was not forgotten. Ile 
transferred into the business of life and the contests of men the 
abominable maxim, which the selfishness of libertines has invented, 
that lovers’ oaths are made only to be broken, and that to them 
everything is permitted. T’o the value of truth, or the obligations 
to regard it, he was as insensible as Napoleon himself. He had all 
the duplicity and disregard of consistency which, with great vigour 
and frequent genius, distinguishes the Celtic character, Destitute 
of the self-respect which in general characterises the Saxon, he had 
all the insensibility to personal abasement which is so common 
among the humbler classes of his countrymen: so as he gained his 
object of acquiring a princely income, he cared not that his wealth 
was wrung from the scanty earnings of a destitute population, Iie 
was indifferent though what he said one day was in direct 
opposition to what he had previously asserted ; he had no compunc- 
tion in letting loose the vials of his wrath and the volubility of his 
abuse on the very men who had conferred upon himself and his faith 
the most inestimable benefits. He carried to perfection the art, so 
well understood in after times, of invariably and on every occasion 
inflaming the present passions of his hearers. Everything was done 
for present impression ; and that impression was all directed to one 
end, the advancing the interests of the Church of Rome. ‘To that 
he was at any time ready to sacrifice truth, consistency, and reputa- , 
tion; and in doing so, he not only was conscious of no wrong, but 
he was sustained by the belief of the highest merit, for he was giving 
to the Church not his body, but his soul. He was the most perfect 
embodiment that has appeared in recent times of the maxim, that 
the end will justify the means ;? and in his ultimate fate, and that 
* his measures, 1s to be found the most striking exemplification of 
What, even in this world, that maxim leads to.” 


W eare not the apologists of O’Connell, nor are the doctrines, 
ort pi and tendencies, real or imputed, of the Roman Chureh 
at all under discussion ; but we cannot help thinking it is a 
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lame explanation of the anomalies inO’Connell’s character, to as. 
cribe all the virtues to the man and all the defects to the Churel. 
It requires Sir Archibald’s powers of forehead to attempt suc 
a thing; for our part, we adopt the more charitable supposition n 
that he loses all self command the moment his de lusions on this 
subje ct are presente “lto his mind. We do not eare to partic awe 
ize names, but it may be affirmed there is not a statesman, it pt 
lar leader or demagogue in history, whom O’Connell can be said 
to resemble in structure of mind, in moral character, in the revo- 
lution he brought to pass, or in the means by which he wroug! 
it. If the author's re asoning he good for anythin 1g, VOU must 
hold, & priori, that it is impossible for a sincere Catholic to ty 
part in politics without exhibiting in a greater or less degree 
all the defeets existing in, or imputed to the character of 
O’Connell. He must necessarily be coarse, abusive, slanderous, 
unscrupulous, corrupt, alike unsparing of friend or foe, 
absorbed by a single idea, the aggrandisement of his chureh, 
and prepare dl to sacrifice eve ry object, personal or otherwise, to 
this one design. If you wish for an accurate type of the dates 
and devoted Ultramontane in public life, it is surely M. de Mon- 
talembert. He is in point of fact a far more correct realization 
of the idea than O’Connell could have been for a long period 
of his life.- We believe we put forward nothing that will take 
the publ by surprise, or be interpreted as a disrespect of 
O’Connell’s memory, in stating that during very many years of 
his public life he may have been an ardent, but was in truth a 
speculative Catholic only ; of strong faith, it may be granted, but 
of very loose practice. W hereas M. de Montalembert having 
been ali: ays a Catholic of exemplary practice and taking up 
like O’Counell, a liberal in contradistinction to a revolutionars 
poley: las, we venture to aflirm, no one point of resemblance 
to the Irish leader in any particular of mind or action. But 
Sir Archibald himself has put the matter quite beyond discus- 
sion, for he smoothly ascribes to O'Connell, two motives of 
action which are perfectly iicom patible with each other. Ie 
first says O’Connell’s sole object in agitation was the exalta- 
tion of his church, and in the next sentence alleges it to have 
been sustainment of a princely Income; he proclaims lim to 
have been at one and the same time an abstract of public virtue 
however ill understood ; and a valgar hypocrite with no higher 
or holier bravium, than a good house and luxurious table. 
But reverting again to O’ Connell’s religion, justement t 
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we find him the most faithful exponent and un- 
doubted incarnation of the doctrine, that the end justifies the 
means, which every one knows to be a canon of the Roman 
Church, passed by certain Bishops in no matter what session 
of the Council of no matte? where, presided over by Pope no 
matter whom. Now in order to show that the doctrine is adop- 
ted and advocated by at least one who is neither of O’Connell’s 
country nor religion, we may be permitted to quote from a 
forgotten volume of Sir Francis Head, entitled “ A Tour in Lre- 
land,” in amassing materials for which that industrious writer 
consumed au entire fortnight, including a week of personal 
experience; seven days out of the fifteen having been spent by the 
author, as he himself assures us, immured with the data he 
found it necessary to procure. The book had some notice 
from the critical journals here, but it is clnefly valuable for 
ollr purpose, as containing a hearty and outspoken acceptance 
of the doctrine, that the end justifies the means, It will be 
remembered in connection with certain real or supposed changes 
of religion on a rather large scale in the west of Ireland, that 
the promoters of the movement in question were charged by 
its opponents, with the use of corrupt influences, with pecu- 
niary proselytism, and appeals to the animal rather than to the 
rational portion of our nature. We protest encrgetically against 
being supposed to renew the accusation, or give expression 
lo any opinion whatever on the matter. Bishops, ministers, 
aud laymen concerned in the inculpation indignantly repelled 
the imputation, and affirmed that they neither could, nor did 
hold out to their proselytes any other inducement than the 
couviction brought home to their understandings by reasoning 
and persuasion. Not so Sir Francis Head : after describing the 
New Reformation and its progress, he enthusiastically welcomes 
and adopts the agencies said to have been employed in its 
diffusion. 


TL 


! “Tt is however fair to state,” he says, “ that by the Roman Catho- 
ic | resthood, it is declared, that of this extraordinary amount of 
hae cae mae they do not attempt to deny, alinost the whole has 
they seahit Gh 'V what they call the meal system, and accordingly 
thes val Bre t “oh who have deserted them as belonging to what 
appr An of thi y Prt et religion, I must however say that I highly 
uae i s wag movement, for what can more clearly demon- 
than that it 3 BP e the inestimable advantage of the Christian faith, 
charity Rovicem and supporters should practise openly the 
nestly and for etn ‘ . d therefore most ear- 

- “Nd fervently hope that all who are friendly to the Irish will 
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romote the wood cause by supplying these distant schools wit) meal, 
tn this friendly effort the irish Protestant has the power of contr 
ting i finitely, infinitely more, and consequently of ‘producing more eff 7 
than the poorer Catholic ; but while religious antagonism ought, | rene 
rally speaking, to be condemned in this strugvle, whatever way the 
scale may preponderate, the children are sure to be gainers by 
the contention.” , 


In presence of sentiments like these, for which we should 
7 sorry to make any forin of religion responsib le, indignation 

s far too dignifie da feeling they are below criticism, and 
alii below rebuke ; they fall under the jurisdiction not. of 
opinion but of morality, “they are less an offence against 
religion than against dece ‘ney. The flippaney, ignorance and 
pretension we have had occasion to remark in Sir Archibald 
Alison or any other writer, are food for criticism and a mark 
for raillery, but it is something too shocking to see bnbery 
and treating exalted into a principle, and worst of all into a 
religious principle. [t is painful to see the name of any 
religious communion connected with so infamous a traflic, 
and even were the imputed corruption proven against the mis- 
sionary societies with whom we have to deal, it would still be 
a sign of grace in the men, that they had not the abonunable 
courage to avow their w ork, and proclaim their success to be 
in the dircet ratio to their stirabout ; nor, afterall, could it be 
tothem a matter of “ indifference” which way the balance 
preponderated, or in other words, whether the « hildren of such 
a nurture became eventually good Protestants,accomplished lhy- 
pocrites, or mere atheists. It was reserved for Sir Francis 
Hlead to consecrate and reconcile these two beautiful but 
conflicting principles of morality—first, that the end justities 
the means, and secondly, that if the means be pleasant to our 
appetite or comfortable upon our backs, the end is of no con- 
sequence whatever. Would it be honourable in us to father 
these vile ethies of Sir Francis Head upon the genius of Pro- 
testantism 2 Is it honest in Sir Archibald Alison, to throw 
the whole blame of whatever is blame-worthy in O'Connell 
upen the religion he professed ? 

We do not by any means wish to deny that there are some 
touches of nature in this character of O’Connell, or that the 
picture has resemblance to the original, = It would be 
free unfair to Say, that C apart from the worth of its facts 

‘re deductio ls, the passage quoted 1 is not well put tog tlier ; 
but tle very circumstance brings us back to our original cou 
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plarnt 5 for with an Knglish public and an trish subject, an 
acquired literary reputation, a fascinating style, and an oracu- 
lar manner, will give currency to any paradox that can be 
hitched into an antitheses or serve to barb a sneer. Through- 
out the entire portion of the volume that deals with the 
question of emancipation, reform, and free trade, there is an 
awkward and uneasy affectation of impartiality that meets you at 
every step. The Author acknowledges the first of these measures 
to have been an act of justice as well as of expediency, and 
yet his sympathies are markedly with its opponents. Ile can- 
not be sufliciently loud or earnest in praise of Lord I|don, 
the Duke of York, or George the Fourth upon this head.— Ie 
deplores the facility with which the claims of the Catholics 
were conceded ; maintains all through the hopelessness of 
improving their condition, or propitiating their enmity by the 
rratification of their wishes ; and would appear to value the 
triumph of the measure only in proportion to the nullity of its 
results. Ile never goes beyond the surface or the hour, he 
wakes no allowance for circumstances, he often draws his 
pen through past history, he seldom forgets that he carries 
his public with him, and, therefore, takes no trouble to con- 
vince it; the whole affair is a decree “ e motu proprio et certa 
scientil,” and we are quite persuaded will be reccived as such. 
On the question of reform and free trade, which latter he takes 
up by anticipation, there is less pretence of impartiality. Sir 
Archibald is an undisguised Tory in the narrow and modern 
sense of the word ; he is an equally undisguised protectionist — 
his history may be a statement of facts if you will, but it is the 
statement of an advocate. And now, before taking leave of this 
portion of the history of Kurope, we cannot in justice to Sir 
Archibald, avoid making an extract from his character of 
George the LV. which, although appearing to us somewhat too 
favourably drawn, is in the general outlines and many features 
of detail, faithful and striking. 


“Unfortunately his character, like that of most men, was of a very 
mixed description, and the bad qualities were those of the heart 
rather than the head. He was as well informed, clear-sighted, and 
intelligent as the ministers in daily converse with him on business 
asserted ; but he was also as selfish, capricious, and self-willed, as 
the women admitted to still closer intimacy too fatally experienced. 
Love is the touch-stone not only of the warmth, but of the character 
of the heart ; it does not alter the disposition, but only brings it 
out; it renders the brave more brave, the generous more generous ; 
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Lut not less certainly the selfish more. selfish, the evotistical 1 
evotistical. George IV. was wholly incapab le of A hag hi. 
seirehing test, Sup pos ing his severance from Queen Caroline t, 
adinit of excuse, from whi it was afterwards proved of the frailtics 
aud ea retions of that ill-starred princess, his conduet on other 
occasions when he chose for himself,and could not plead the Marri: iwe 
Act in extenuation, was cold hearted, pertidious, and deserving of 
the very highest reprobation. His early amours with ‘Perdita 
probably came to no other end than that which an accon plished 
courtesan expects and deserves ; but the case was very different with 
& mest superior and charming lady, Mrs. Fitzherbert, of whose 
person he obtained possession by going through a fictitious and 
fraudulent: marriage-ceremony, which he afterwards made Mr. F OX 
deny in Parliament. That illustrious man never forgave the insult 
thus offered to his honour; and when he discovered the falsehood of 
the denial of which he hi d this been made the unsuspecting instru. 
ment, he withdrew altogether from an intimacy tollowed by requi- 
sitions so deg rading Of truth, like other systematic volup tuaries, 
he was in a vreat fd gree regardless, at least ‘when it interfered with 
his pleasures or his passions. Self-willed and capricious throughout, 
he became, as he advanced in life, faithful only to one desire, the 
common refuge of such characters—he was mainly governed by the 
love of ease ; and to this object he sacrificed many objects which he 
even regarded as matters of conscience. He was strongly opposed 
to Catholic emancipation, and had serious compunctious visitings 
for having yielded to it; but he had not energy sufficient to face the 
struggle which would have ensued had he thrown himself on the 
country, and refused the royal assent; nor, in truth, could such 
refusal at that period have served any good purpose.” 
The remaining portion of the present volume, and especially 
the ch apters devoted to the events of the year 30 on the Con- 
tinent, including the French, and Belgian, and Polish revoln- 
tion, 1s eloque mntly written. The imagination is » epebaialy 
eratified by anim: ated dese ription, and the interest seldom lan- 
guishes over barren details. However, from what we know of Sir 
Archibald Alison, we never cau regard a history written by him 
otherwise than asa piece of shat or rely upon it as an authentic 
narrative. Certain facts there are too broad and too prominent 
lor misstatement or oveiindinn On these of course every 
one who has been cote mporary, OF nearly cotemporary with 
the events can speak ex connaissance de cause ; but when we 
have no authority beyond Sir Arciribaid’s for any minor event “ 
records or any inference he draws ; or where le relies upon the 
authority of \L. Louis Blane, from whom he las borrowed ei il 
largely, we must be per mitted to suspend our belief until we shal 
> \- 

haveexamined for ourselves. Sir Archibald’s general views of Col 
' ee 

tinental history are very much the same as those which influen 
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hig judgment in dealing with domestic politics. — He is con- 
servative throughout, but he seems to regard the Belgian 
revolution with peculiar disfavour. We do not venture to 
‘nsinuate a reason for this feeling; no doubt, it can be 
sulliciently accounted for, and is we dare say, very reputable in 
itself. His judgment too upon the complicity of Louis Philippe 
in the revolution of July, appears to us sufficiently mo- 
derate and rational. He represents the Duke of Orleans as 
having intrigued successfully until he narrowed the discretion 
of Hurope to a choice between himself and anarchy in France, 
and then took credit for a sacrifice to country and society, 
when he seized the crown he had been playing for. The in- 
gratitude and perfidy of the usurping juggler to his so- 
vereign, kinsman and benefactor (for Charles was all three) are 
noted in terms of severe but measured censure ; and we should 
ourselves be grateful to Sir Archibald Alison for this expres- 
sion of feeling, did we not look upon it rather as an accident of 
his toryism, than the dictate either of Ins heart or judgment ; 
had we not in a word, the immoveable conviction that in this as 
in most other instances he has decided *‘ non lege rationis sed 
ratione legis.” Of course it would be to claim an infallibility we 
deny Sir Archibald, did we not acknowledge that we may be 
entirely mistaken in the impression we have contracted re- 
garding what we can only examine upon external evidence ; the 
feelings and spirit of the author. Many, it is probable will 
find us inconsiderate, and even prejudiced in the only es- 
timate we have been enabled to form of what we have read, 
and which we conceived it our duty to submit to the study 
possibly to the revision of the public. We deserve and 
claim no credit for apportioning to Sir Archibald the praise 
of style and method, for, these it is not in our power to dis- 
parage were we so disposed ; and if we have been wrong in 
taxing him with inaccuracy, contradictory statements, slo- 
venly investigation, or reliance upon compilers, rash judg- 
iment, invincible prepossessions, shallowness, mares-nesting 
and gobe-moucherie generally, it will require no very deep or 
lengthened research to do Sir Archibald justice, as all the 
matters upon which he or we have erred, lie upon the surface, 
orat little depth beneath it. 

It is, however, with very real pleasure we find that upon 
one subject at least, we can recognise in Sir Archibald Alison, 
not only the accomplished writer, but the strong thinker and 
correct reasoner, It is a matter on which his judgment 
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must have been convinced, for it rather contradicts his jy. 
stincts; that lis feelings should have been enlisted, causes no 
surprise, for there are few who do not feel for Poland. His jar- 
rative of the Polish struggle in 1880, and its result, is equal to 
the majesty and the sadness of the subject. He does not contine 
himself to barren sympathies or civil nothings, but affirms that 
the present complications in European politics, are the logical 
and inevitable consequences of the extinction of Poland ; that 
Poland restored is the only reparation that God or man can 
accept, for Poland destroyed; that the decrees of eternal 


justice, as well as the force of things have connected 
her re-constitation with the safety of Huropean liberty 
and what is almost equally precious, Kuropean civilization ; 
that any other solution of the astern question, will be 
treacherous, temporary, and fatal; and that scarce any 
sacrifice the great powers of Kurope might impose upon 
themselves or exact from others, would be too large a 
price for the independence and strength of Poland, as the one 
condition of stability and repose for European interests, We 
copy from the last pages of the present volume, the passages 
relating to the fall of Warsaw, and embodying the reilections 
of the author to which we have alluded. 


“ The weight of the attack was directed against the faubourg of 
Wola and the bridge of Czysto, defended by two strong redoubts on 
one side, and three on the other. A tremendous fire was opened on 
the works by the Russian guns which preceded their columns ; but, 
notwithstanding this, the fire of the redoubts was so vigorous that 
the Muscovite columns of assault were shaken, and Uminski, by a flank 
charge, completed their defeat near the first of these points. rhe 
20,000 men, absent under Ramorino, might then have saved Poland ; 
and as it was, the result was for some time doubtful. But towards tour 
o'clock the Russian fire had established a superiority over that of the 
redoubts which defended the bridge of Czysto, and the corps of 
Pahlen and Kreutz, the Gite of the Russian army, was formed in 
columns of assault. Ata signal given these noble veterans rushed 
forward, with drums beating, colours flying, and amidst warlike 
cries, towards the entrenchments. A terrible fire, first of canister, 
then of grape, spread death among them as they came W ithin range ; 
but the assailants pushed resolutely on, and, notwithstanding an 
obstinate resistance on the part of the Poles, several of the entrenc®- 
ments fell into their hands. It was the superior fire of artillery 
which mainly occasioned this success. Upon learning ot this dissster, 
Krukowieckski, finding the resistunce could no longer be prolonge’s 
agreed to asurrender at discretion, on condition that the I olish 
army was permitted to retire to Plock. Next day the geen 
entered in triumph at the northern gates, while the Polish troops, 
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the deepest dejection, wended their way through the southern. 
Five thousand of their number had fallen; 4000 prisoners and 130 
guns remained inthe hands of the conquerors, whose loss in these 
two bloody days, admitted by Paskiewitch to have been 5378 killed 
and wounded, was in reality nearly 20,000 men. 

After the capitulation of Warsaw, Paskiewitch insisted that the 
army which had retired to Plock should submit to the will of the 
Emperor ; butits chiefs disdained to surrender, and, in circumstances 
obviously desperate, insisted on continuing the contest. It was in 
vain: the deathblow had been given to Poland under the walls of 
Warsaw. Ramorino, whose absence had cost it so dear on the final 
struggle, retired towards the Upper Vistula, where he was closely 
followed by a large body of Russians, who summoned him to 
surrender. He indignantly refused, but in the night crossed the 
frontiers into the Austrian territory. Ryweki, who commanded 
another division of the Polish troops, hard pressed by the corps of 
Rosen and Doctoroff, was driven to the confines of the republic of 
Cracow, and crossed the frontier of Gallicia, where his troops were 
disarmed. The principal army under Malachowski, which had 
retreated from Warsaw, was raised in a few days by fugitives 
from various quarters to 27,000 men with 93 guns, besides the 
garrison of Modlin, to which it retired, which was 6000 more. But 
it was almost destitute of ammunition. The men, whose clothing 
was worn out, were without pay; magazines there were none to 
carry on the contest. ‘The capitulation of Warsaw deprived them of 
hope, the last refuge of the destitute ; dissensions broke out among 
the chiefs; Malachowski refused the supreme command, as he had 
been discredited by having signed the capitulation, and Rybinski was 
by a plurality elected general-in-chief. For a few days he continued 
the contest ; but the forces which Paskiewitch directed against them 
were so great that the forces under him were obliged to cross the 
frontier and Jay down their arms in the Prussian territory, to the 
number of 21,000. This terminated the war, after it had continued, 
with scarce any intermission, for eight months. 

Short as this campaign had been, it had cost the Russians dear, 
and they had sustained more serious defeats than they had 
ever sustained from the arms of Napoleon. The Poles had de- 
livered six pitched battles and above thirty combats, with an 
army never amounting in all to 80,000 men, and the resources only 
of four millions of people. No alliances or external aid of any kind 
had added to their strength ; they stood alone to front the conquerors 
of Napoleon. ‘The losses of the Russians during the war, brief as it 
Was, had been immense. It appeared from an official statement, 
published by the Russian government to justify a subsequent levy of 
four in five hundred of the inhabitants, that in this short war the 

ad lost 180,000 men, —an astonishing amount, indicating how seh 
greater the losses in war are from disease and fatigue than battle ; 
Sea erenly, those who perished, or were disabled by the sword, 
oe ms third ofthe number. In this statement the losses in the 

sag al pas are set down at 30,680 men. The result is equally 

teristic pe vide the courage and patriotism of the Poles, and charac. 

akties — perseverance and resources of the Russians ; for never 

oo Ae more severely tried, or the scales of fortune hung more 
ict with a foreign enemy. 
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If the developement of the resources of Russia during this 
memorable struggle, and the vigour and ability with which they wer 
directed, were honourable to the capacity and firmness Of the 
Emperor Nicholas, the same cannot be said of his subsequent eon. 
duct to the vanquished, which was characterised by all the stern 
resentment and implacable determination which, not less than vigour 
and capacity, distinguished that remarkable man. The noblest 
fumilies in Warsaw were seized, and dragged into exile in Sil» ria: 
the oath forced upon the soldiers by the threat of death and the 
terror of the knout; and the sons of the patriotic families, torn from 
their mothers’ arms, and sent off to distant military colonies as 
common soldiers, where numbers of them perished of fatigue and 
misery. Equally characteristic of the iron will of ihe Emperor was 
his conduct during the period when the cholera made fearful 
ravages in the Russian empire. The deaths in a few wees in St, 
Petersburg amounted to four thousand ; and the people, ascribing 
it as usual to poison, assembled in tumultuous mobs, invaded the 
hospitals, and carried off the sick from their beds to their own houses 
to save them, as they conceived, from destruction. No sooner did 
he hear of these disorders, than the Emperor repaired to the spot, 
boldly fronted the mutineers, and exclaimed with a loud voice, 
‘Down on your knees, and ask pardon of God and your Czar for 
your sins.’ The people sunk with their faces on the ground, and the 
tumult was appeased. 

The astonishing stand which Poland, with less than a fourth of its 
ancient territory and inhabitants, made without external aid against 
the whole strength of Russia in this memorable year, throws a clear 
and precious light on the causes of its previous decline and long- 
continued misfortunes. It had received from the hand of nature all 
the gifts which are required to make a nation great and powerful ; 
a noble and fertile soil, ample navigable rivers, spacious harbours, 
a bold and ardent people, passionately attached to freedom, On the 
other hand, Russia possessed originally far fewer vatural advantages. 
She had, before Peter the Great, no seaport towns, her territory 
was less fertile, her inhabitants, till they were swelled by forego 
conquest, less numerous, and incomparably less brave and chivalrous. 
What was it which rendered the one constantly victorious over the 
other—which rendered Polish history, during five centuries, nothing 
but a series of misfortunes, casually interrupted by glory —Muscovite, 

of durable victories and acquisitions, never stopped by passing dis- 
aster? The reason is to be found in the excess of the very spilt 
which constituted the spring of Polish vitality, which caused them at 
times to do such great things, at others to commit such enormous 
and unpardonable faults, | aah y 

The spirit which animated Poland was not the regulated principle 
of Anglo-Saxon liberty, which has rendered England and America 
the admiration of the globe, but the wild excess of unbridl d 
democracy. Equality, not subordination, was their passion: their 
stormy comitia, their Liberum V. tu, their delegated > slayer 
tatives, prove it. Their idea of freedom was absence rom.» 
control, and, above all, /iberation from all tures. This is the frst 
idea of liberty all over the world ; unhappily the Poles never got 
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beyond it. They clung to it to the very last, amidst all their 
misfortunes, till they were fairly swallowed up and partitioned by 
their former Vi ssals. Russia, on the other hand, came in process 
of time to unite the lust of conquest and unity of feeling, which in 
every age have characterised Asia, to the steady policy, scientific 
acquisitions, so far as war 18 concerned, and far-seeing wisdom, of 
Europe. Thus Asia in its strength was brought up against Kurope 
im its weakness; thence the conquest of the oue by the other. And 
accordingly the first and only occasion when the balance really hung 
even between them, was when the resources of a fragment of ancient 
Poland had been drawn forth by foreign government, when foreign 
power had compelled its inhabitants to pay taxes, forced them to 
raise a regular army, and given consistency to their fiery squadrons. 

As democracy had been the ruin of ancient Poland, and the cause 
of its dismemberment, so its excesses have been the barrier, which in 
recent times, have prevented its restoration. Kvery triumph of the 
republican spirit in Western Europe has been the signal for an 
increase’ the more to Russian power, a chance the less to Polish 
independence. Its partition in 1794 was unresisted by the Western 
sowers, because France and England, from the consequence of the 
Revolution in the former country, instead of being united to with- 
stand Eastern aggression, were engaged in deadly hostility with each 
other. The triumph of democracy in France, and the organisation 
of its resources in appalling strength by the genius of Napoleon, led 
to no other result but the lasting acquisition of Finlandand Poland 
by the Czar, The Revolution of France in 1830 led first to the 
entire subjugation of Poland by Russia, and its incorporation with 
the dominions of the conquering power, and then to the closing of 
the Euxine against foreign vessels of war by the fatal treaty of 
1833, which, as will appear in the sequel, converted its waters into a 
Russian lake ; that of 1848 brought a hundred and sixty thousand 
Muscovites to the banks of the Danube, and opened through subdued 
Austria a path for the legions of the Czar to Constantinople. It would 
seemas if Russia, backed by the ices of the pole, and inaccessible 
from its vast extent, is the scourge perpetually held up by Providence 
to repress the excesses of vicious civilisation, and restrain men in free 
states within the bonds which reason and the lasting interests of free- 
dom itself require. 

These facts are fraught with a mighty moral, and teach a lesson 
of the very last importance to the permanent interests of liberty and 
civilisation. This is, that Russia must be resisted by‘ Europe, if the 
latter would preserve its religion, its civilisation, its independence ; 
but it must be resisted by Europe in its strength, not Europe in its 
weakness, The nations ‘of the West must go forth to combat the 
hordes of the East; but they must go forth in their established 
ranks, under their traditional leaders, and in their united strength, 
nit in rome forces turned over, from the dread of revolutions, 
diepotisth,’ gua farica toe has tried its utmost strength “against 
asi kins .f kg in the struggle ; no future age with that arm 
184) ia aah aia hat the genius of Napoleon and the fervour of 
Peis he ce to effect. But this failure does not prove that 

pe is unable to contend with Russia, that freedom must 
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succumb to despotism ; it proves only that divided Europe eannot 
stand against united Russia, half the strength of liberty ayainst th, 
whole forces of despotism. Freedom has need of all its foreos to 
resist the attack of fanatical zeal, and the lust of conquest led} 
regulated despotism aided by military skill. Had England bow: 
united to France in 1812, Russia would have been repelled to its 
deserts by the legions of Napoleon and Wellington; had the triumph 
of the Barricades and the Reform transports not paralysed Britain 
and Germany in 1831, the independence of Poland would have heey 
re-established by the arms of Skrzynecki. The strength of the Bast 
lies in its indissoluble union under a single head ; the weakness of 
the West, in its ceaseless divisions under many. 

In the very front rank of the great league of the Western powers, 
which can alone preserve Europe from Russian subjugation, must 
be placed Tue Resroration or Potanpo. Such a measure would 
not be revolutionary ; it would be conservative. Restoration is a 
work of justice, of which no government, how strong soever, need be 
ashamed: the principle of Revolution is spoliation, not restitution, 
To restore Poland is not to introduce new ways, but to return to 
the old ones. In the courage and heroism of the Sarmatian race is 
to be found the real and the only effective barrier against the 
encroachments of the Muscovite: in their indelible feeling of 
nationality, the provision made by Providence for its resurrec- 
tion, like the Phoenix from its ashes. Such a barrier is not 
to be found in Turkey. England and France may fight their own 
battle in the Crimea or on the Danube, but they will not find their 
real allies in the Ottomans. The Cross must defend itself; it is not 
to be defended by the Crescent. Europe committed a great sin in 
permitting the barrier of Poland to be swept away; it can be 
expiated only by aiding in its restoration, The extension of Austria 
to the mouth of the Danube, and the acquisition by it of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, under the burden of the stipulated payment to the 
Porte, is the obvious mode, without doing injustice to any one, of 
winning its consent to the cession of Gallicia. If Prussia casts in its 
lot with the Muscovites, it cannot complain if it undergoes the fate 
which it itself imposed on Saxony when its sovereign adhered to 
Napoleon in 1814, But to cement the league which is to achieve 
this mighty deliverance, the cause of independence must be severed 
from that of democracy ; Poland must be restored by an effort of 
united Europe, not by arming one section of it against the other. 
Its partition was the sin of the sovereigns alone, and restitution 
must be made or retribution endured by the sovereigns, not the 


people.” 


We remember to have noticed sentiments almost identical 
with these in a well known quarterly journal, the representa- 
tive of opinions differing in many respects, almost in all, from 
those which Sir Archibald Alison commonly puts forward ; 
and we are glad to perceive this unity, not only of fee'- 
ing but of judgment, in historians and publicists who have 
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little else in common. In an article upon M. Mérimée’s life 
of Demetrius the Impostor, in No. LXX (Jan. 1854) of the 
Dublin Review, we find the following passage :— 


«It is quite with a touch of enthusiasm M. Mérimée records the 
services rendered to Russia by the patriotic butcher, Minin, to whose 
harangues Russia is mainly indebted for her independence and her 

resent race of Emperors, and the traditions of whose trade it will 
not be denied have been faithfully preserved by the Romanoffs. 
Not being Russians ourselves, and not pretending to any thing like 
pure cosmopolitanism, we cannot say we dwell with pleasure upon any 
event or any series of events which led, however remotely, to the 
fall of Poland. It was on the contrary with a feeling of irrepressible 
melancholy we read the last of her successes, and our heart was 
touched anew as we reverted to the fate of that glorious land so dear 
to memory and so sacred to sorrow. We grieved to think that her 
pure cause should be under the detestable protection of Democracy ; 
to see the palm of her confession broken and repudiated, and the 
mrple of her martyrtom dabbled in the base blood that ran upon the 
L cslendes of 48. We know it was the Nemesis of Poland that 
plied her scourge by the hands of Bem and Dembinski, but we could 
wish to see her more nobly avenged and on a lawful field, In the 
war which Russia has so determinedly drawn upon herself, does no 
statesman look to the reconstitution of Poland as an issue ? Does no 
monarchist think of detaching from revolution her most formidable 
ally? Does no liberal think opposing a bulwark to the encroach- 
ments of despotism ? Does Napoleon III. mean to repeat the crime 
and blunder of Napoleon I. in trifling with the liberties of Poland ? 
Does it ever occur to Austria and Prussia that if their right eye 
scandalize them, it were well to pluck it out ; and that it is better to 
continue in life without Gallicia or Posen, than to go down with 
Gallicia and Posen into that terrestrial empire of darkness, which 
is ruled by the ‘terrestrial deity’ of the Russians.” 


It is hardly necessary to say, that these are our sentiments 
also ; and that we adhere with a settled and immoveable con- 
viction to the belief, that Poland must be built up again, and 
entrenched upon the confines of civilisation. The outposts 
of European freedom and greatness should be again committed 
to the sacred band that held them and advanced them so 
proudly before. The nation that, under the disadvantages of a 
Constitution and government the most absurd, perhaps, ever 
imposed upon a community civilised or savage, beat dewn 
the power of Turkey when Turkey was powerful, and rolled 

ack the torrent of triumphant barbarism from the gates of 
Vienna, from the gates of Europe; surely such a people, under 
4 strong and well knit monarchy, would stand upon the fron- 
Wer land of European society, and, like the angel at the gate 
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of Paradise, warn off with her sword of fire the barbarians wh. 
have forfeited their right of citizenship. ‘Trammelled, as we have 
said, by a constitution that no mere reform could mend, prevei 
upon by parricidal factions, often represented in the field’) 
a few thousand lances, when she might have disposed of as 
many myriads, yet even thus she propagated her boundaries 
year after year, absorbed vast provinces, annihilated armies 
sixteen times the strength of her own, gave laws in the 
Kremlin, and nearly half a century after heaven and the eon- 
stitution had wrought her downfall, maintained with the re- 
sources of four millions of Poles the struggle we have see, 
against the master of forty millions of Russians. It is difficult 
to understand how these circumstances should not have forced 
themselves more peremptorily, not upon the statesinen but 
upon the people of these countries. We do not think there 
is virtue, gemus or courage in our government to face such a 
solution of the question, nor is it to be expected that any pres- 
sure of events outside our own four seas will put that dish of 
skimmed milk into motion. The treaty that may be supposed 
to follow our successes, and put a restraint upon Russian en- 
croachment, will be our own handiwork, the contrivance of man, 
whereas Poland is conspicuously marked by the finger of God 
to be the rampart of liberty and Christianity. That rampart 
is prostrate but not demolished, and it rests with us to build 
it up “e vivis et electis lapidibus.’’ While Poland yet existed, 
it was part of the constitutions of Polish chivalry that, daring 
the chaunting of the gospel at the altar, the knightly wor- 
shipper should stand with his sword half drawn, an attitude 
sublimely indicative of his place and functions in the econom) 
of European society. When Europe comes to feel the value 
of Poland, and realize the truth that society is a common- 
wealth of nations, in which every individual people has its 
allotted part, not to be usurped by any other without derange- 
ment of her entire polity—when she comes to understand 
further, that the place so long held by Poland, and now 
so long vacant, is necessary to the general security, 
and can be filled by Poland alone—when the people ot this 
empire will be careful to separate the cause of Poland from that 
of other nationalities whose claims, supposing them to have 
any, cannot be urged with profit to them, or without disaster 
to the cause of Poland—when all this comes to pass, there 
will be some hope of the only issue to the present contest 
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worth the straggle. ‘The fietion of the preservabion of, Lurkey 
has drified. and cleared away with the smoke of the first shot. 
It is for Hurope, for ourselves, we stand; and even apon no 
higher, no more dignified principle, the restoration of Poland 
onght to, be the rallyiug word upon every hustings, On no 
pretence of embarrassing the course, of uegotiations, of de- 
tacking Austria froin the allies, or of provoking the hostility of 
Prussia, should evasion-of this question be permitted. We, 
for our part, have never trramphed in the weakness or inn 
liation of Austria; we have no sympathy with her rebels or 
ver defamers; the dearest action of Lrishmen has been spentin 
her service ; we ave bound to her for a generous and. open- 
hearted hospitality in evil times ; and we would not willingly de- 
prive her of a foot of territory ora scruple of influence, \Vc 
haveno particular grudge against Prussia, if we take anything 
from her it must be at a valuation. Let Austria have the 
Danubian provinces. and something more; mediatize half a 
dozen of German princes and throw their dukedoms. to 
Prussia, but let Poluud be revived at any cost. Gratify 
the pride, make safe the interests of Austria aud Prussia 
a3 events may permit; the means will not be, wanting 
if the determination be adopted and adhered to.  Austxiasand 
Prussia will be more immediate gainers; Austria, no doubt, 
isawareof this, but her position is lamentably peculiar. She 
owes it to Russia that she exists. When all Murope, and Mng- 
landmore particularly, stood by and flouted her im the death 
strugule with democracy upon all her frontiers, Russia, iuter- 
posed and saved her. And has Russia no claim upon her grati- 
tude? Alas, Poland was her. first deliverer, and gratitude 
uever interposed to forbid. the partition, though the par- 
litton was simply a erime, while the reduction of Russian 
power is a necessity, After a little decent reluetance, and a 
litle ceremonious pressure from without, Ausiria, we may) be 
assured, will come.to terms. . Prussia, too, it is likely, wall 
come to understand her own interests, and may be brought 
to surrender Posen for a proper equivalent ; bué she is under 
the fascination still, and. will require more peremptory deal- 
ig Ina word, Nurope can have no faith in mora! obliga- 
lions, she must have her. “ material guaranice” or nothing. 
Russian and European interests can have nothing in common ; 
their chmity is instinctive, their autipathy imvaneible, their 


union j oe ; ; 
aoe 7 Yael their very co-existence scarce couceivalle— 
io ee 
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Statesmen are not even yet disabused of the idea that 
Russian and European destinies, like the lines of the parabola, 
can approach for ever without ever coming into contact. Men 
seem to think that some squinting treaty looking every w ay 
and no way, or blinking the only interest it would; appear to 
stare upon, Is the necessity of the time— Diplomatists, if it be 
left to them, will continue to substitute darkness for s: fety, 
ambiguity of clauses for opposition of forces, paper for iron, 
and back-doors for ramparts in front—Poland is the only 
rampart that will stand; and unless we raise it up, 
ministers may outwit each other upon details and win their 
little vietories with their customary little arts; but the solid 
victory will remain with Russia—nay we can suppose her to 
5 ‘ly the part of the penitent and vanquished, and consent like 
Sampson to be bound with bonds of her own choosing, that. she 
can snap withoutan effort ; but we, who know the secret of her 
strength, how long are we to trifle with our opportunity ?—Let 
us lay it to heart that Russia is beyond her own control, and 
that nothing short of a physical obstacle can arrest her progress. 
A great and fanatical people set in motion by the superstition 
of a destiny, is no more master of its own will than an avalanche 
detached from the mountain; and you might as well attempt 
to arrest the one by artificial o bstruetions as the other. — It is 
only the opposite mountain, the za¢urad barrier in a word, that 
can oller an effectual resistance—Poland, we say once again, 
is that barner, and can expect to have no other—Poland 
belongs to the West by religion, civilization, tradition, manners, 
fee lings, j istinets, antip: athies ; ‘and while Russia holds a single 
fortin the West, Europe is threatened and defied —Goldsmith, 
a mere poet, an unfortunate schol: ar, a philanthropic vagab nd, 
who ne ‘a r learned diplomacy, and had as little acquaintance with 
red tape as with the red ribbon ; a few years before the first 
parti ition of Poland, felt and described the danger of Russian 
oF ponderance in the West more lore ‘ibly than any one of us all 
ppears to un derstand it now. “A fort in the power ol this 
an le,” he says, “ would be like th e possession of a flood-gate ; 
and when amb: ito) |, interest, or necessity prompted, they might | 
then be ab le 1 to deluge the world with a barb: \rous inundation.” 
When Goldsmith wrot y the po ssession of a single lort by 
Russia in West rn ku rope was alinost an impr bable event. 
We now find her conterminous with Austria, Prussia, nd 
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We have no occasion to enumerate the successive encroach- 
ments of Russia, or mark them by degrees of latitude—T he 
newspapers have done that sufficiently for any good purpose — 
if there be any possibility of getting ito the night track, we have 
every fact and every argument as broadly before us as human 
wit or divine Providence can shape them. — If we requiretime for 
deliberation at this stage of the question, enlightenment may 
come of it, one day or another, but meanwhile the world wil! 
go round and events will revolve without waiting for us.—We 
knowall that we can hope to know, and unless we have to act up- 
on the evidence before us we cannot expect to act at all—Are we 
to shut our eyes upon the sun and refuse his service, wider 
promise of a ray that started from some yet undiscovered star 
mthe morning of the creation, and will reach us in its own 
good time, as it does not loiter on the way.—Public opinion as 
yet has never taken the direction of Poland—We yawn horridly 
over an occasional provincial meeting of more than average stu- 
pidity professedly in favor of Poland, but where that unhappy 
country, as unfortunate in her sympathizers as in her tyrants, is 
swamped in the perilousstuff thrown off about Italy andlIungary. 
The favours of England to distressed nationalities, have been as 
indiscriminate, as fallacicus and as ruinous as a prostitute’s. “A 
teeming mistress but a barren wife,” she plighted her troth 
to liberty, and intrigued with revolution: she sinned with 
conspiracy and brought forth disaster.—A. different course is 
open to her now—an opportunity of retrieval and reparation 
such as occurs but once in a history, lias arisen, and is passing. 

‘he greatness of England, the greatness of France ; liberty, 
avilization, progress, peace and safety for Murope, are con- 
cerned in her decision ; but she deceives herself, she deceives 
the expectation of the world, she is false to her glory, false to 
her repose and false to her conscience, if she abandon Poland— 
The Restoration of Poland is still possible—how long will it 
contnue so? In human affairs there can be eventually but 
oue moment’s interval between, éime enough, and too late—Fiven 
uow that moment would seem to be present ; it solicits, but it 
rannot tarry. “QO Jerusalem, would that thou hadst known 
and that in this thy day, the things that are for thy peace.” 
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Dull and thoughtless indeed must they be who can pass } 
the nob le edifices raised for thie edue; ation ot the pre Or iil our 


Ave tropolis without being moved with feelings of pride 


gratification. ‘Those buili lings stand as so many testimonies 
of the good and noble-minded men who have strugeled in t! 

grand and glorious cause of Popular Mdueation, and to whon 
the Lrish poor are, and ever will be indebted. 

Those acquainted with the state of education in rela 
some twenty years ago, can only appreciate the effects that a 
National Syste m of Edue: ation has wrought upon the Country 
which then was steeped in ignorance, an ignorance which a 
grand system of education, like the National, alone could 
remove. Inthis great national system and as part of it, pla 
were devised and first adopted for securing in a peculiar way 
native talent, for the work of instruction and for training 1 
Where found in such a fashion as to make its re-production in 
teachers a sceond time most effeetual—in_ this as in thie creat 
question of Religion, the Commissioners have set examples of 
ability and forethought to all who are, and may be en rage d 
ina kindred cause.— —Strenuously Have they c: arried out th 
wise and judicious principles upon which the system has been 
founded, namely, absence of all compulsion, and avoidance ie i 
all res/riction, as far as the religious feelings of the communi! 
are concermme a. The failure of the Kildare Place Socie ty, was 
to them a great lesson, and the present generation fads the 
practical eflects of that lesson. ‘The unwise policy of the si r. 
porters of the Kildare Place system, who foolish ly thoug 
that the Irish pean would suffer their children to be instruct z 
by a system of Mdueation which aimed at the subversion © 
their peculiar re lierte Mus CONAN iclions, W as its villi. | ne Roman 
Catholic part of the community saw that if was a “ moexcry, 
a delusion, and a snare,” t hat when their cluldren 
for bread, they were offered a stone, ” and the slow ¢ 
was at last forced on the Kildare Place S: ciety itself, | 
their efforts were a vain and useless labor, and yet, thoug 
short the time was, that it was in operation, If product d som 
effects fraught with evil to the people of Ireland, and to | 
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State al large X for it was the cause of spreading over the land 
mischievous disunion and religious animosity. 

They tried to force on the poor what they dare not attempt on 
the rich, and failing in this,they formed themselves into a body 

‘ofa vindictive few,” and continued to declaim against a 
system based upon prineiple s of liberality and religious freedoin. 

If the tree is to be judged by its fruit, what. greater testi- 
mony of the fairness sol superiority of the National System can 
be desired than the following :— 

“It was stated, on the sworn testimony of several witnesses ex- 
amined before the committee, that in five thousand schools, attended 


by upwards of half a million of children, in charge of about six 


thousand teachers of various religious denominations, hot a single 


case of proselytism had ever oeen established on satisfactory evt- 
dence. * * The proselytising spirit by which so mai iv Ve livious 
ie ns of different creeds are actuated in their efforts to disseminate 
he blessings of instruction among the children of the Lrish poor, 
renders this crowning triumph of the national system the more ex- 
traordinary. It may be fairly asked, has not its success been unex- 
ainpled ? has not it attained the first and most important object of 
the eminent statesman by whom it was founded ? has it not realized 
the anticipations of the most honored and distinguished men of the 
present aye, of all parties, who have given it their support? has it 
not gained the confidence of the great majority of the people ?’* 

That it has sueceeded in effecting all here state, its most 
strenuous opponents must admit, and that it has been 
productive of feelings of affection among the rising generation 
of the lower classes of the country, there are none who can in 
honor or justice de ny. The Rules issued by the Commissioners 
for the guidance of teachers of National Schools, are such as 
cannot fail if properly carried out to have a most salutary and 
lasting effect upon the minds of those children committed to 
their care. By the observance of those rules, besides attending 
to the mere literary instruction of his pupils, the te: acher 
inculeates the principles of Morality, Honesty, and ‘Truth, aud 
teaches them to obe ‘y and respect their parents, and all those 
placed in authority over them. ‘Their duties as Christians to 
each other, are read out to them by the teacher from the 
General Lesson, without interfe ring for amoment with the 
tenets of any religious persuasion. 

It must be obvious to those who have at heart the aielio- 
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" We have taken the above extract from a review and compendium 


of | 
I the minutes of evidence taken before a select committee of thc 
s0use Of Lords, 1854. 
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ration of the condition of the poor of Ireland, that the mos: 
ffectual step to its attaimment has been the Witroduction of 
the National System. ‘Lhe success of the system is unparalleled, 
the good it has effected illimitable, it is admired ay id laude | by 
lingland’s greatest statesmen, and app eee by every true 
patriot of our own country. Protestar Its, Catholic Sand 
Presbyterians, forget all religious differences In supporting 
the system, and justly prize it for its effects on their common 
country, and the most Ulustrious and noble peers of the realm 
have ‘used thei voices 1 its behalf, seeing that if has done 
more to cieatrise tle wounds inflicted by party . sectarian 
animosity, than any measure ever adopted by the British 
legislature, and whatever may be the objects conte te ed by 
its oppone its, we can only say that itis uhiberal and caleul ated 
to revive the religious h atred that existed between creed and 
creed, before the blessings of wutfed education were di used 
amongst the Lrish poor. Kivery body who hy; as paid a 
serious attention to the working of the system, must be aware 
of its steady progress, In promoting harm ony and goodwill 
amongst the rising generation. In the National Sc hools, but 
especially in those immediate ‘ly under the Commissioners them- 
selves, religious discord is never heard, and if united education 
has met some little opposition from a few, and so been 1 sided 
im some parts of the country, who can deny that it has sue- 
ceeded, aye trium phedi in the ModelSe hools throughout Ireland ? 
W ho hasever visited the Commissioners’ School in Marlborough 
Street, and taken the trouble to investigate the system in its real 
working, that has not come out satisfied that it is the one 
most suited to the country, and therefore entitled to the support 
of all good and impartial men, = ‘That the sytem is appreciated 
in the sister-country, the following extr: ict from an address 
delivered by the FE atl of Derby, (then Lord Stanley) to the 
meibers of a Mechanics’ Ssotisasb inant in Nngland, wall clearly 


show — 
| 
naio- 


A rule should be adopted in all schools, somewhat a 
gous to that alr aly adopt ted in Ireland, name ly, that religious 
instructions, though given, should be optional, not compulsory, 
and that every scl ool receiving aid from the public funds, 
Whether N: ation al or local, should be bound to adimit to Its 
secular teaching, every ¢| hild of whatever denomination,— that 
child not being at .4 to attend the religious teacher. 


lt was our good fortune to be present at the exami ations 
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jeld on the 25th July last in the four departments of the 
ceutral institution in Marlborough-street, when our present 
Viceroy attended, and we shall here submit to our readers a 
few notes of our visit. 

His Excellency first entered the Infant Department, accom. 
panied by many of the most distinguished educationists of the 
age, of various religious denominations, and heard with the 
reatest delight the examination of some hundred of those 
little ones, who even in the years of infancy receive the blessings 
of an education adapted to their capacity. The cheerful and 
happy countenances of those young creatures most forcibly 
indicated the parent-like affection and care with which they 
are treated by the lady and gentleman presiding over this 
school. Both are what teachers oughé to be; in them are 
combined every quality that could be desired in a thorough 
teacher and a prudent and affectionate parent. ‘The enquiries 
of these young creatures, no matter how frequent, are 
attended to; the inquisitiveness and curiosity of the infant 
mind are not looked upon as troublesome and _ profitless, the 
greatest and almost incredible attention is bestowed upon the 
enlargement of their little sphere of knowledge. ‘The infant 
asks a question, and that question is answered in words of 
kindness and love which tell on their little hearts. ‘The infant 
is sure to ask again, for it has not been discouraged by a 
sullen look or sharp reply from the teacher. Thus it is that 
this department stands unrivalled by any other of a similar 
character in Great Britain. In Europe, perhaps, there is not 
an infant school more admirably conducted ; and the appoint- 
ment of the teachers to this important branch of the Insti- 
tution is another proof of that wisdom and justice of the 
Commissioners that have ever characterised them in the 
selection of their officers. 

A most eminent writer and thorough edueationist, ia his 
notes of a visit to this school, writes— 

“IT wish that I could induce the citizens of Dublin to visit this 
most interesting establishment. There can be no more delightful 
spectacle than the faces of happy infancy: in the intel igent eye, 
modest demeanour, and orderly conduct of these infants, may be 
read the promise of a brighter future for Ireland. Habituated as 
I have been to school inspection, I never have scen anything like 
the same intelligence of eye, manifested in any school as in the 
infants school, Marlborough-street ; and [ would almost undertake, 
from this evidence alone, to poiut out the children in the upper 
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hoy. Which is the elder ? The boy. How do you know 2 Be- 
cause he is so much bigger. Yes; you have observed that children 
imerease in size as they get older, and so you judged of their ages 
by their difference of size. In this Way we can judge of the differ- 
ences of all things, and by reasoning on their qualities we learn to 
know their uses. We can judge of actions as well as of things. 
We all kuow that to get our food and clothes, some one must work. 
Little children cannot work, but their parents labor for them. Now, 
when we see people who are idle all day we say that they do wrong, 
and that they will soon come to want. Why do we say this?  Be- 
cause we know that much labor is needed to prepare food and cloth- 
ing for our use ; and ifmen are idle, others will not give them what 
they want. It is by our minds, then; that we are able to tell right 
from wrong, and God requires us to think on what we do, and to 
obey his laws. Does he require the animals to reason on what they 
do? No; for he has not given them speech and reason like man. 

Let us think of another power in our minds. We said that by 
means of our senses we can perceive whatever is around us; but we 
can sometimes think of things we never saw ; this is called wnagining. 
Let us try to imagine a palm tree. I show you this picture to help 
vouto imagine it. Now you must think of a tall, straight tree, 
growing w right, with no branches at the sides, and only one great 
banch of leaves at the top. Now, look again at the picture ; fancy 
the stem as tall as an elm tree ; the leaves at the top cach as long as 
this room is wide, and a great bunch of fruit in the middle of the 
leaves. Have you any idea of the palm tree, now? How did you 
getit? Yes; from the picture, and by what you know of other 
trees and by my description. 

Let us now see how many mental powers we have found out. We 
cad perceive ; we use signs or language ; remember, compare, judge, 
imagine. What a wonderful thing is the mind! It is said that 
God at first made man in his own image; that is, he gave hima 
thinking spirit or soul, and made him pure and good. ‘Two things 
our mind can learn about God; how well He has made all things, 
and how merciful he has been to man who sinned against Him. 
When we think of these things it should make us love him more 
and more every day, * * . * - . . “ 
_The feeling which we have of what is right or wrong in our ac- 
tions is called econseience, and although no one may see us when 
doing a wrong act, conscience would tell us we were not doing as we 
ought. We should always listen to conscience. We should always 
do what we know to be right, not what we see others do. Children 
otten try to excuse themselves when in fault, by saying that they 
only follow ed the example of some of their companions : is this 
oe No; for we should not join in any act without first thinking 
plc in 0 ay Do you know what you ought to do? The 
srddiidaile jhy i ri pd serve God; the next, to love your fellow 
it ia wih aia Cs th se all the good youcan. Do you know what 
injure then ? | . wie do ? Is it right to hate any one or to try to 
pastions? ah 3 ist to give way to anger, greediness, aud other 

© No; for we should try to govern our minds and to obey 
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God's law, and not our own bad feelings. Oucht we to Say what is 
not true? No, for God is not pleased with those who lie. “May we 
be rude or disobedient to our parents? No; we are commanded to 
obey them in all things. Can children serve the Lord? Yes. 
Joseph, the prophet Samuel, King Josiah, Timothy, and many other 
holy men, sought the Lord while they were yet children, and he led 
them all through their lives in the right way; and we must try to 
learn how to be good. We cannot do this all at once. Many little 
children who are naughty when they first come to school, learn by 
degress to do what is right. Will you strive toimprove? You must 
try very much, and not be discouraged ; endeavour always to find 
out which is the right way to act.” 

The extract here given is sufficient in itself to prove that,“ the 
right man is in the nght place.” He has had experience in the 
training of the infant mind, and possesses the ability of hand- 
ing down to posterity the results of that experience, and in a 
style truly indicative of an amiable teacher. The little work 
referred to can be had at a very cheap rate, and should find 
admission to every nursery and school set apart for the educa- 
tion of infant children. We cannot too strongly recommend 
this little work to those engaged in infant training. 

On leaving the infant school, his Excellency was conducted 
by the Resident Commissioner, the Right Honorable Alex- 
ander Macdonnell, to the Girls’ School, where a most searching 
examination of the pupils took place. We have never known 
a greater interest to have been taken by any person in th 
system than was evinced by his Excellency, as he went from 
class to class in the male and female Schools. In the latter, 
specimens of needlework were submitted for his Excellency 's 
inspection, which proved that industrial education formed no 
inconsiderable feature in the system. 

When we reflect upon the duties that those females may he 
called upon to fulfil in after life, whether as teachers or mothers, 
we cannot but admire and appreciate the inestimable benefits 
conferred upon them, and we might say, upon society, by the 
training they receive in this school. ‘The lady presiding ove! 
it is justly entitled not ouly to the commendation of the Cont 
missioners, but of all who have the interest of the community 
at heart. For we hold, there can be no duty of greater pe 
portance than the proper training of females, since upon It ee 

pends the morality of the generations yet to come. W ho can rede 
the beautiful and pathetic poem by Hood, entitled “ PheBridge ae 
Sighs,” without feeling the importance of proper female eer 
When we consider the important trust committed to females, 
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either as teachers or parents, we cannot too highly estimate 
the great good that is effected by the system of training adopted 
‘n the school occupying our attention at present: truly has it 
been said, that until the mother be taught, the infant cannot 
be taught ; and until the infant be taught, the child will not be 
teachable. 

The female teacher holds perhaps a greater sympathetic 
sway over the minds of children than the males, and hence 
we consider them better calculated to conduct the education 
of infant children than the latter. Indeed the infant school 
would be a most fitting place for the young and inexperienced 
female teacher to commence her vocation, and we were proud 
to see on the day of our visit so many young aud amiable 
females exercising an almost maternal influence over the large 
number of children assembled in the infant school. 

A wise man has said, that “ upon the mother depend the des- 
tinies of the child;” in this assertion no doubt there is much 
truth indeed ; but if the mother be not assisted by the teacher, 
her efforts cannot be attended with that success it otherwise 
would. ‘The influence of maternal instruction is almost all- 
powerful, and when wisely exercised never fails to produce tlie 
most happy results, both to the offspring and to the parent. 

We cannot withhold giving the following extract from a work 
that came under our notice some short time since, and our 
lair readers will no doubt feel as great an interest in it as we 
do ourselves, 


“ Who can educate a child but a mother? In perpetual change, it 
requires all the flexibility of the female character to follow and catch 
the infinite varieties through which it passes. Any other eye becomes 
giddy in attempting it. What but the female imagination—its 
‘ivacity—its disinterestedness—passing into another being, and still 
preserving all the peculiarities of its own—can fully comprehend 
them, The child is fresh and frank—hates constraint and hypo- 
erisy—lives on sympathy—is all love. Who can think with it, and 
vag it—who can understand it, through the heart, that best of 
— M : ers—who can satisfy the first want of its young nature—like 

— er? But mothers are not always inspired, even by nature. 
thon’ om oe as well as instinct, method as well as affee- 
by laden fe uldren are taught caprice by kindness—weakness 
thus bai tate vi tousseau leaves all to nature: but parents cannot 
sr sete pr Ah they must not be left to nature as 
protection—- Wh. fs Where firmness is not, there will be no 

sedidees of eee tg is not, protection will not consult the 
requires both le, chi - What piss cannot support; a child 

‘love and support. If the mother appears like another 
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child, if she partakes all vacillations of ber offspring. How sho: 
it respect her—what reason should it have to bel lieve her its mothe: 
Ldut firmness should not degenerate into severity ; Or anxiety in in 
ill te mper, A child is much more prone to imitation than to fear. 
Ile lives in you, feels in you; What he finds in you, he reproduces 
in himself. Hence nothing is indifferent. Looks and monde fal] 
on these young batures, with the same force as actions do on that of 
others. ‘They e reep into their imaginations : the y settle there, and 
form, for years after, part of their recollections, and very generally 
too, of their characters. This is a fact of infinite Importance, it is tl 
key ofall early education. Feed your child with sonide and siv 
sincerity and fondness breathe about him an atmosphere of serenity, 
‘ce calme mé'é de joie’—his natural element; love him well, and 
love him wisely, and you may dispose of him in a!l things ev 
vou will, But who can do this like a mother? And what. mot! 
so well as she who feels and studies it for herself? Such mothers, 
It is hoped, may yet be numerous, though neither fashionables | 
managers, nor blue stock Drs 5 but mssthers in the lhigeh and ily 
sense of the name,—deeply penetrated with their sacred i 
and pursuing it ‘in single ness, and in simplicity—with ener: 
and with intelligence—with assiduity, but without fidget—wit th 
dignity, but without parade, ’ It is this domestic, this fireside 
education—this education of truth and love—which has given the 
greater portion ofits value to Scotch Education ; whie +h transmit 
the talent and virtue of the mother to the son, and receives in return 
fromthe son the tribute of his eartiest and most durable affee- 
tion—not to the father, not to the wife—not to the child—but to the 
aged mother, the emigrant sends back the first fruits of his distant 
exertions.’’* 










? 


We now ask our readers to pass with us to the boys’ school, 
and here, indeed, are manifested the great blessings Ol th 
national system, Protestant, Catholic, and Viesbyt terian ¢ 
dren are, as in the other : valanobe united by the friendly Lies | 
brotherhood, receiving an education, though nominally limited 
to the element: ry brane hes, vet is such as fits them to becom 
useful members to society, and prepares them for a more ex- 
alted course of study, should circumstances permit them to 
prosecute such; and if is not necessary for us to state, that 
those who have been fortunate enough to have had time a 
Opportunity to do so, have proved to the world that the ecu- 
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Cation they had received in this school was su ih 
hah to atta positio ns In soc ety of which both th ( Ott 
sioners and themselves may justly be proud. 

In our visit to this school on the day referred to, we ¢ 
not but think that a brighter future for freland | was indi 
by the auswenng g of SO Muny of her poorer chil ldren then a 
sembled, on subjects a knowledge of which heretolore cou 
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* See also, ** National Education,” by Mr. Frederic Hill. 
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only be obtained by those so cireumstanced in point of wealth 
and jnflaence as could procure the services of teachers com- 
petent to impart it; but now such things are discarded, and 
all restrictions of patronage and birth are abolished, and the 
child of the poorest of our fellow creatures can receive an 
education thet the princes of old never enjoyed, ‘The philo- 
sophy of the steam engine and the advanced branches of sci- 
ence are, to the higher classes of many of our national schools, 
as “household words” ; but this is nothing compared with the 
gem of the system, namely, in affording a practical knowledge of 
those subjects that must necessarily be of the greatest benefit 
and of certain advantage to them when they come to act their 
part on the great stage of hie. 

Great advantages have resulted from the national system, 
and certainly, whatever be the objections urged against it by 
others, we are bound by a sense of justice and impartiality 
to defend and support it more strenuously now than ever, know- 
ing, as we do, the animosity that is now being fostered against 
it, and the mis-representations that have and are being 
made of the present Board. But out of evil cometh good, by 
the blessing of the All Just, for we find that the uncalled for 
aud wumerited attacks made of late on the Comunissioncrs have 
only tended to invigorate them, and with greater zeal, energy 
and determination to promulgate the system, by the adoption 
of measures that must ultimately crown their exertions with 
still greater success. 

Their officers are “up and doing,” and it is but awarding 
them the praise that is justly due to them, to say that among 
them are to be found the best and most practical educationists 
of the present day. 

Could our readers but have seen the manner in which the 
gentleman in charge of the boys’ school examined his pupils on 
the day in question, they would have felt proud that the children 
of the poor of our city should have the benefits of his in- 
struction. Calmly yet effectually did he conduct the exami- 
lations; no unbecoming display was visible ; it was suflicient 
for him that he knew that the character of the school was at 
stake, and the Commissioners expected he would do his duty, 
and this he did both with credit to himself and justice to his 
pupils. He varied his interrogations so as to suit the capaci- 
tes of his pupils, and acquitted himself to the satisfaction of 
all present.” The Commissioners attach the greatest Importance 
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to the office of head master of any of their model schools 
and we need not say how wise they are in doing 80, for 
an incompetent person placed in such a position would be )ro- 
ductive of most evil results, and seeing this, the Commissioners 
invariably select from amongst the ranks of national schoo! 
teachers those who are in every sense qualified to fill the im. 
portant post ; and it affords us much pleasure to say, that in 
those ranks such men are always to be found. A gentleman 
thoroughly acquainted with the various systems of education in 
Kurope, and most competent to judge of the qualifications 
requisite in a thorough teacher, thus describes the head master 
who presided over the school at the time of his visit in 1847, 


‘In the boys’ school I found that the head master was not only an 
excellent educationist, but that he had a pride and enthusiasm in his 
profession such as are rarely witnessed. He had studied the special 
characters of the pupils, and knew how to vary his lessons so as to 
suit not merely the different comprehensions, but the different idio- 
synerasies of the pupil. He is one of the rare exceptions to the rule, 
that educational enthusiasts are rather apt to indulge in theatrical dis- 
play. There was nothing dramatic about him: on the contrary, he was 
as steady a man of business as a railway secretary, who has to fix de- 
partures and arrivals not only by minutes but by seconds.” 


This is a flattering compliment, no doubt, to this gentleman, 
but one fully and justly deserved; but this compliment ex- 
tends to the Commissioners themselves, as lis appouitment 
affords another example of their wise discernment in the 
selection of their otlicers. The teacher referred to had 
been a pupil in the model school, and rose from the rauks, 
having passed through every gradation that a pupil could, 
till at last we find him selected for the situation of head 
master. Even here he was not to remain; his talents 
bid him aspire to a far lofticr position, and that position he 
has attained and most independently too ; for merit, and merit 
only, was rewarded by the Commissioners when they appointed 
him as one of their head inspectors. Here is one of the very 
many happy results arising from the national system, but es- 
pecially from the principles of justice and fair play upon which 
ibis conducted. Well might the Commissioners have engraven 
ou their gates the motto, “ Que sim non unde natus.” At is 
scarcely possible to see the advantages that have been afforded 
to “ Nature’s aristocracy” in Ireland by the adoption of this 
system. Sincerely do we unite our hopes with that expresse¢ 
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by the author of the Digest before us* when he says, “ Long 
y it exist to diffuse the blessings of a literary, moral and 
religious education amongst the children of different religious 
persuasions throughout every part of Ireland. 

Our readers are not to conclude that what we have quoted 
‘s the only instance where merit has had its reward under the 
Commissioners, or that the education given in the model schools 
ig such as is calculated to make ¢eachers only. No; as re- 
gards the one it is a well known fact that others have succeeded 
equally as well, for the gentleman in question did only follow 
the example shewn him by his teacher who, some time previ- 
ously, by his amazing cleverness, to use the words of one of 
the professors, attained a similar position after undergoing 
a somewhat similar gradation; and as to the other point 
alluded to, namely, the education given in the schools, we 
have only to look around us and see that those who have had 
the good fortune to remain from five to six years in the school, 
have been enabled to embark with success in other respectable 
employments besides that of teaching. 

It is an incontrovertible fact that pupils who have received 
instruction here for the time referred to, no matter whether 
apprenticed to trades or placed as clerks in public offices, have 
given the most satisfactory proofs that the education which 
they had received was such as prepared them for the world, 
and fitted them to discharge the duties of their respective call- 
ings ably and efficiently. There is not, perhaps, a public 
office in the metropolis where some of the pupils of this school 
have not found their way. We find them holding appointments 
in the office of the Board, the Custom House, the Bank, the 
Four Courts, the General Post Office, the Ordnance Office, 
and many others too numerous to mention. If artisans, they 
are found inferior, at least, to none of their class, but superior 
tomany. In the Exhibitions of 1851 and 1858 we have 
witnessed their work, and it affords us more than ordinary 
pleasure to be able to state, that it was a late pupil of this 
school that received the prize for wood-carving in both, and 
he entertains the greatest hopes of meeting with the same 
success in the Paris Exhibition. Of course we do not 
mean to say that he was taught this craft at school, but there 
twas that he received an intellectual education that prompted 
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* Digest, published by Groombridge and Son, London. 
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him to aspire. And can it be considered prestimption i us, 
witnessing the gemius of the pupils displayed in the beautiful 
drawings ‘ornamenting the ceritral model school, to assert that 
they are destined to reflect the greatest credit on themselves, 
the Institution, and the cduntry. 

To those of ont readers Who have not as vet beheld the 
specimens of art exeented by the poor children ‘of our me LONOs 
lis, we would suggest a visit to the model school, where they may 
see what has been done and is doing by the Commissioners, to 
promote and encourage m1 every way, 1D ‘this and other su biec ts, 
the native talent of. “the lower classes of the « rountry. And 
yet we regret to say, that those are the very gentlemen who 
are assailed and their motives misrepre sented, by those who 
would have themselves looked on as disinterested and zealous 
advocates for the education of the Lrish poor. 

We forbear to particularize the Commissioners who have 
been calumniated by men whose position and influence should 
lead us to consider them as being gifted with minds far too 
hish to permit them to misrepresent the motives or detract from 
the merits of therr fellow-men, being aware that the very men 
whom. they reviled, and w hase characters they attempted 
to stigmatisc, were those that watched with more than a 
father’s care and anxiety over the education of the poor 
of Ireland, no matter what creed they may have professed, 
or at what altar they may sath bent their knee in adoration 
to the Most High Years mav roll on and with them may 
come events that will shew htt falsely some of the mictabers 
of the Board have been accused of the violation of the princi- 
ples upon which the National system was founded. 

No compulsion, as already mentioned in our paper, is Lic 
grand feature in tlie system, and one to which is not only owimg 
the success of the system but its tiumph over obstacles thia 
have been placed in the w: ay to that suecess. And vet we find 
when Members of the Board were found. bold and honorable 
enough to Oppose innovation on this very principle of justice, 
they are maligned by men eager, not only for the downtall, 
but in fact the eradication from the country, of a system that 
has couferred many of the greatest blessings that heaven itselt 
could give. 

Looking upon the fine intellectual body of men im the prime 
of life as ssembled 1 in the Lecture Hall, on the day of our visit, 
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and composed of members of the Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
and Presbyterian Churches, destined by Providence for the 
heaven-like mission they wereabout to enter on, we could not help 
asking, what the opponents of the system could desire more. 
We could not but admire the wisdom and fore-thought of that 
high and noble-minded Statesman, w ho wdayed so prominent a 

rt in establishing a system that must ever entitle him to the 
gratitude and respect of all fair aud impartial men, And to 
the noble Lord himself, it must be a source of some gratification 
to know, that after so many years’ trial in the country, the 
National system of Education is not only not hastening to 
decay, but is in a state of youthful vigour. That it may continue 
so is the prayer of all men who desire to see the lower classes 
of the country, of every religious sect, united by the ties of 
brotherhood and christian love. And there are no just grounds 
for fear that it will not, so long as such liberal men as those who 
now form the Board are delegated to carry out unilinchingly and 
inviolably, as they do, the principles of the system. | Let them 
pence as they have done, and the clamour and the malignity 

y which they have been assailed will soon die away, and the 
opposers of the system itself will at length see the fruitlessness 
of their opposition, and desist at last from inventing difficulties 
and excuses for continued hostility. 

We should have thought they had already learned that their 
revolutionary opposition had ceased to be encouraged by every 
statesman of honor, and even the English Clergy themselves, 
who though for a time they withheld their condemnation of such 
proceedings, have long since come forward and manfully ackuow- 
ledged their error in so doing. 

What, let us ask, could be done for the education of the 
children of the Irish poor of every religious persuasion, that is 
uot done by the Commissioners ? Teachers are trained and 
dispersed over the country, uo matter how remote or unfriendly 
the locality, to impart the blessings of education to the offspring 
of the poorest peasant, to expand the young mind, and to 
inculeate in the heart of youth, the principles of christian 
lorbearance and brotherly love; to prevent as far asin them lies 
religious animosity being engendered in young breasts, and to 
teach them to practise the golden rule of Christians, ¢o dove one 
another, no matter what their creed orcircumstancesin life maybe. 

his duty is expected from teachers, and the importance of its 
cing faithfully discharged, is impressed upon them while at the 
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We have now submitted to our readers the notes of our 
visit to the Model School, and however we may have failed to 
perform the task undertaken by us in this respect, we ean 
console ourselves with the thoughts of having stated truth and 
truth only, and therefore rest satisfied that thongzh humble our 
endeavours may hase been in pointing out the great and 
invaluable benefits conferred on the Lrish poor by the national 
system, there is none who can question the fairness of any 
statement we have made, or of any fact which we have recorded. 
And we trust from these facts, the public will learn what 
weight to attach to the foul accusations that have been 
preferred from time to time against the Commissioners, by 
wily and designing men, whose only object is to promote 
religious hatred between creed and creed. 

We now venture to say a few words as regards the religious 
character of the system, which we do in the spirit of justice 
and impartiality, otherwise we would not only be compromising 
our own character, but that of the [risa Quarrerty, whose 
pages have never yet been devoted to a cause savoring of party 
or sectarian spirit, We believe we are speaking the sentiments 
of the great majority of the Irish nation, when we say that 
a more conciliatory scheme has never been devised to heal the 
wounds inflicted by religious hostility upon a people, than 
the national system of Education. That the system 1s the one 
most congenial to the country the following statement affords 
most conclusive proof: in 1833 the number of national schools 
in Ireland was 789,in 1854 the numbered 5247 thus shewing 
an increase of 4458, and an average increase per year of 212°5. 

In the commencement of our paper we alluded to the liberal 
principles upon which the national system was founded, and to 
which no doubt it owes its success, which, to use the words of 
the distinguished and excellent educationist, Lord Monteagle, 
is unewampled. Hvery possible respect has been shown to the 
religious feelings of all parties, and notwithstanding all ts, the 
system has met with the most implacable opposition from some 
who, from their high position and influence, we should expect 
to act otherwise. But,despite of all opposition and captious critt- 
cisin, the system has triamphed,and more than realized the most 
sanguine expectations of the good men that gave it birth; 1m 
fact to its success may be attributed the jealousy of many ol 
its opponents, who fear that the Irish poor have received by 
its means an education above their rank and station. To the 
superiority of the secular working of the system all parties 
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have long since agreed, so that the only point to be discussed 
iy that of the religious instruction, and this it is that has given 
rise to all opposition. Aud we may be permitted to ask those 
who feel themselves aggrieved on this head, have not the Com- 
missioners: in their rules provided against any interference 
with the tenets of the religious doctrines of any of the pupils who 
attend their schools ? Would it not be a violation of the grand 
principle of the system and one that could not be overlooked 
or excused bythe country or the state, were the Commissioners to 
sanction even an attempt to interfere with the religious feelings 
of the pupils. And knowing this, they have adopted measures, 
so that the slightest ground does not exist for apprehension on 
this point; and convinced they have done this, it is but just to 
say, that to whatever censure their recent acts may have exposed 
them, we too must offer ourselves as participators, for we believe 
had they not pursued the course they did, and fought their battle 
with firmness and determination, they might look in vain for the 
support of the Irish nation. In fine, had they acted otherwise 
than they did, National Isducation was no more. 

The Commissioners do not prohibit religious instruction from 
being given by the pastors of the respective churches to which 
the pupils belong : on the contrary, they desire it and afford 
every reasonable facility for it, as may be clearly seen from every 
report issued by them as well as from the one now before us. In 
the Central Model School, from ten till half-past twelveo’clock 
on each successive ‘Tuesday, Protestant, Catholic, and Presbyter- 
ian children receive religious instruction from their respective 
pastors : now in the name of common sense, can there be any- 
thing fairer than this, and in every National School the 
manager is empowered to set apart any half hour of the day 
for the same purpose, provided the particular time be specified 
inthe time table, which the Commissioners require to be hung 
up in every National School, setting forth the subjects taught 
in the School, and the time allotted to each.* 

By this simple yet judicious arrangement, it will be seen 
that children not wishing to be present during the religious 
lustruction, can withdraw or absent themselves prior to its 
commencement, Should religious instruction be communicated 
“ the pupils at any other time than that specified in the 

tine table,” the Commissioners look upon it asa violation of 
their rules, and take immediate steps to prevent a recurrence 
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* See Note, page 689. 
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of the practice ; and in the event of its being continued, with- 
draw their grants from the School. The primary object of 
the National System being to effect United Education 
amongst all children, irrespective of their various creeds, the 
Commissioners have prohibited any patron from delivering 
religions instruction in any of their Schools, when children of 
opposite religious persuasions are present. When it was 
proposed to rescind the rule of the Commissioners, bearing on 
this particular point, and to vest patrons with the power of 
determining the religious education to be given in their School, 
it received the most strenuous opposition from those who 
wisely saw that it could not fail to be productive of the most 
unhappy and mischievous results : among the opponents of so 
dangerous a scheme, (and one containing the very embryo of the 
downfall of the National Svstem) are to be found Lord 
Monteagle, the Right Hon. Alexander Macdonnell, the Dean of 
Waterford, and Mr. M‘Creedy, all honest and impartial 
friends to popular education. We are told by the author of 
the Digest already referred to, that the noble lord opposed the 
modification suggested on the grounds :— 

“That the enforcement of any system of compulsory religious 
teaching, at the will of the patron, without regard either to the 
conscience or feelings of the child, the rights of the parent, or the 
principles of religious liberty, would be at variance with the recom- 
mendations of the Parliamentary Reports on Education of 1812, 
1824, 1828, 1830; that it would contradict the letter of Lord 
Stanley in 1831; that it would be repulsive to the numerous Pres- 
byterian congregations of Ireland, now happily united in support ot 
the national system ; and that it would necessarily lead to a disrup- 
tion of the present Commission, consisting of men who could not 
justly be asked, or expected, to administer a system the very oppo- 
site of that to which they have hitherto most usefully devoted their 
zeal, their industry, and their public spirit.” 

His lordship also states that the 


« Suggested change would be more impracticable and inexpedient 
at a moment like the present, when it has been shewn that the pro- 
gress of the national system has been unexampled.” 

In fact, were such a modification as the one alluded to, 
introduced into the system, it would there and then become 
What the opponents to united education have been, and are 
seeking for at this present moment. ‘To term the system Nation- 
al, were such a plan adopted, would be absurd. United Hduca- 
tion would be a farce; Proselytism would have an ample 
field, and its agents might pursue their godless work -_ 
more or less impunity, for the government would be supplying 
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funds for the purpose. In fine, the Kildare-place System 
would be revived, and the same sectarian hostility aggravated 
in the country, as existed heretofore when the education of the 

or of Ireland was committed to the Kildare-place Society. 
The evils that would accrue from the adoption of the Bishop ot 
Ossory’s scheme, would be equally certain to follow from the 
introduction of such a modification as the one in question, 
namely, “the schools would be converted into hostile camps, 
the children brought up to regard each other with sectarian 
animosity, and the growth of kindly feeling effectually check- 
ed. Jn the present state of Lreland, it is impossible to con- 
template anything more fatal to its tranquillity than anorganized 
system of conversion established in every school of which the 
patron thought fit to violate the rights of conscience.””* 

From what we have stated it must be obvious to all wnder- 
standing the religious state of Ireland, that previous to the 
interfering with the rules of the National Board as pertaining 
to the religious instruction of pupils, the S.ate must be 
prepared to give denominational grants, and this once done, 
united education is lost for ever, for Protestants and Catholics 
would again be engaged in those feuds and religious discus- 
sions that have already effected but too much mischievous 
influence throughout this country. The education of the 
poor on such a principle would be nothing less than an ingenious 
device for proselytism, which might succeed for a time, but 
eventually could not fail to bring odiun and disrepute upon 
the proposers. Then perhaps the opponents of the National 
system, after having had ample field and means for their 
religious zeal in cultivating the minds of the poor, would be 
taught, “That no plan of education, however wiscly contrived 
in other respects, can be carried into execution in this country 
unless it be explicitly avowed and clearly understood as_ its 
leading principle, that no attempt should be made to influence or 
disturb the peculiar religious tenets of any sect or description of 
Christians.”+ The field of education, now ploughed and har- 
rowed by national teachers, would again in a short time become 
barren, and refuse to yield the rich and hallowed harvest to 
the Irish poor which millions of them have reaped since the 
introduction of the National system among us. 





*A Review and Compendium of the Minutes of Evidence taken 
nee the Select Committee of the House of Lords, appointed on the 
ith of February, 1854, to enquire into the practical working of the 
system of National Education in Ireland, Groombridge and Co., London. 
+ Fourteenth Report of the Commissioners, 1812. 
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Subjoined we give two prograinmes of instruction for Na- 
tional Schools, which will suffice to prove to the world that 
the education of the poor of Ireland is held at heart by those 
appointed to administer to their wants in this respect. “When 
our readers shall have perused them attentively, they cannot 
but admit that they furnish conclusive evidence of the earnest 
solicitude felt by the Commissioners and their officers for the 
improvement and well-being of the Insh people. 

Programme of Instruction for Male National Schoosl, or 
MINIMUM amount of proficiency required for each class. 
I. CLASS. 


Children in the highest division of First Class will be expected aé 
least—To name the Days of the Week, and the Months and Seasons 
of the Year, To count correctly and intelligently up to 20, To 
read any number up to 20. To add mental/y any two or more single 
digits (as o-+4 + 643) whose sum shall not exceed 20. To spell 
correctly the simpler words of the lessons they shall have previously 
read, and to understand their meaning. To know the vowel sounds. 
To answer simple questions on the subjects of the lessons already 
learnt by them. 

Note.—So soon as Children have learned the Alphabet, or even 
some few letters, they are to commence at once to read as well as spell. 

II. CLASS. 

Children in the senior division of the Second Class will be expected 
——To read and set down any number of three places of figures. To 
know the addition and subtraction tables. To be able to work on 
Slate or Black Board simple questions in Addition and Subtraction, 
no part of the work including any number of more than three places 
of figures. To name the Syllables ina Word. To distinguish 
readily, in any easy sentence selected in their daily lessons, the 
Article, Noun, and Adjective. To know the outlines of the 
map of the world. To Write on Slates. To spell correctly the 
and simpler words of the Lessons they may have already read, 
to understand their meaning. To answer simple Questions on 
the Subjects ofthe Lessons already learnt by them, and to be able 
to repeat correctly and neatly such Lessons as are in Rhyme. 

SEQUEL CLASS. 

Children enrolled One Quarter or more in either Sequel Class 
will be expected—To read and set down any number of five places 
of figures. ‘To know the Multiplication, Pence, and Time Tables. 
To be able to work easy Questions in Simple Multiplication, and 
Simple Short Division. To distinguish readily, in any easy senterice 
selected in their daily Lessons, the Article, Noun, Personal Pronoun, 
Adjective, Verb, and Adverb. To know the Map of the World. 
To write on Paper. To write out from memory any part of the 
Multiplication Table. ‘To write out from memory, in proper order, 
the names of the Months of the Year, with the number of Days 1 
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each. To spell correctly the simpler words of the Lessons they 
may have already read, and to understand their meaning. To answer 
simple questions on the Subjects of the Lessons already learnt by 
them. To read with a fair degree of ease and correctness. 

Ill, CLASS. 

Children enrolled One Quarter or more in the Third Class will 
be expected—to know Notation and Numeration well, and to repeat 
all the more useful Arithmetical Tables. To work readily Questions 
in the Simple and Compound Rules of Arithmetic. To distin- 
guish readily and with certainty, in any easy sentence, selected in 
their daily Lessons, all the parts of Speech. ‘To know the Maps of the 
World and Europe. ‘To write on Paper, and to write a fair hand. 
To know and to be able to write down the characters or marks used 
in punctuation. To write down correctly easy sentences trom 
Dictation. ‘lo write out from memory the Time and Money Tables. 
‘To spell correctly the Words of the Lessons they may have already 
learnt, and to explain their meaning. ‘To answer simple questions 
on the subject-matter of those Lessons, and to repeat such of them 
as are in rhyme neatly and correctly. To know what is meant by 
Accent and Emphasis, and to read with ease and correctness, and 
with due attention to the pauses. 


IV. CLASS. 


Pupils enrolled One Quarter or more in the Fourth Class will be 
expected—'T'o know all the Arithmetical Tables, and to be able to 
write out from memory, and in a neat and correct form, any one of 
them. To be able to work Sums in Proportion, Fractions, and 
Practice. To know the Prefixes, Affixes, and principal Roots given 
in the Fourth Book, ‘To know so much of English Grammar as to 
be able to parse easy sentences, To know the Maps of all the 
Continents and of Ireland. To know the definitions of the more com- 
mon technical terms of Geography, as Avis, Poles, Equator, Latitude, 
Longitude, Zones, &c., and to explain the ordinary proofs of the 
Earth's Sphericity. To write correctly from dictation any sentence 
selected from Third Book. To draw on a slate any of the simple 
plane Geometrical Forms. To answer readily on the subject matter 
of the Lessons they may have already read, and to explain with 
clearness the meaning of the words contained inthem. ‘To write a 
good hand. To read with fluency and correctness. 

Vv. CLASS, 

Pupils enrolled One Quarter or more in the Fifth Class will be 
expected—To know the Commercial Rules of Arithmetic, and the 
Mensuration of Superficies. ‘To know how to keep Cash, Personal, 

al,and Farm Accoonts, and how to write out Bills, Shop Ac- 
counts, &e, To analyse and parse correctly Complex Sentences. 

lo know the Geography of the British Empire, and the simpler 
portions of the Geography Generalized. To write correctly from dic- 
tation any ordinary sentence selected for them. ‘To write out from me- 
mory with correct spelling and syntax, the substance of any fable or 
short story chosen from the Second or Third Book. To know the forms 
of Epistolary Correspondence, and how to Address, Subscribe, and 
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Direct Letters, &c.. ‘To analyse the werds of their ordinary Lessons, 
pointing out their Roots, Prefixes, and: Affixes, and to explain 
their meaning with clearness and precision, To answer with intelli. 
gerice and judginént ou the subject matter of the lessons already 
learnt by them. ‘To write a geod hand with ease and freedom. To 
read with entire ease, flucncy, and judgment, both poetry and prose. 

Note L-—-The Spelling. Book, Superseded should be taught to LL, 
1V.,& V.. Classes, 

Note 1].—Mental caleulation should be taught to the same Classes. 

Note HI.—The ‘ Kuowledge of Common Things” is to be learnt 
from the Lessan. Books ; and the Classes should be regularly and 
carefully examined upon, the; selject-matter of the Lessons read by 
tlrem. 

Note 1V.—Periodic Repetitions should be regularly instituted, the 
three great means of instruction being Expranadion, Interno- 
cation, and Revetrrion. 


Note.—The Manager is requested to transmit this Programme to 
the Teacher, with directions to have, it framed and hung up in the 
School for his guidance. 


Programme of Instruction for Female National Schools, ov 
MINIMUM amount ef proficieney required for each class. 


I. CLASS. 

Children in the highest division of First Class will be expected— 
To mame the Days of the Weck, andthe Months and Seasons of the 
Year. ‘To count correctly and intelligently up to 20. To read any 
number upto 20. To add mentally any two or more single digits 
(as 5444-4643) whose sum shall not exceed 20. Te spell correctly 
the sinypler words of the lessons they shall haye previously read, and 
tu understand their meaning. ‘To know the vowel sounds. To 
answer simple questions on the subjects of the lessons already learnt 
by them. 

Note.—So soon as Children: have learned the Alphabet, or even 
some few of its letters, they are to commence at once to read as well 
as spel, ‘ 

II. CLASS, 

Children in the senior division of the Second Class will be ex- 
vected—T'o read and set down any number of three places of figures. 
To know the addition and subtraction tables, To be able to work ne 
Slate or Black Board simple questions in Addition and Subtraction, 
no part of tlie work including any number of more than three places 
of figures. “lo name the Syllables in a Word. To. distinguish 
readily, in any easy sentence selected in their daily lessons, the 
Article, Noun, and Adjective. To know the Outlines of the Map 
of the World. To Write on Slates. To spell correctly the simpler 
words of the Lessons they may have already read, and to understand 
their meaning. 'Po answer Simple Questions an the Subjects of the 
Lessons already leartit by them, and to be able to repeat correctly 
and neatly such Lessons as are in Rhyme. 


_ SEQUEL CLASS. , 
Children enrolled One Quarter or more in either Sequel Class 
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will be expected—To read and set down any number of five places of 

res. To know the Multiplication, Pence, and Time Tables. 
To be able to work easy Questions in Simple Multiplication, and 
Simple Short Division. To distinguish readily, in any easy sentence 
selected in their daily Lessons, the Article, Noun, Personal Pronoun, 
Adjective, Verb, and Adverb. To know the Map of the World. 
To \writeon Paper. To write out from memory any part of the 
Multiplication Table. To write out from memory, in proper order, 
the names of the Months of the Year, with the number of Days in 
each, To spell correctly the simpler words of the Lessons they may 
have already read, and to understand their meaning. To answer 
simple questions on the Subjects of the Lessons already learnt by 
them. ‘I'o read with a fair degree of ease and correctness. 


III, CLASS. 


Children enrolled One Quarter or more in the Third Class will be 
expected—T'o know Notation and Numeration well, and to repeat 
all the more useful Arithmetical Tables. To work readily Questions 
in all the Simple Rules of Arithmetic, andin Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication, and Division of Money. ‘To distinguish readily and 
with certainty, in any easy sentence, selected in their daily Lessons, 
all the Parts of Speech. To know the Maps of the World and 
Europe. To write on Paper, and to write a fair hand. To know 
and to be able to write down the Characters or Marks used in pune- 
tuation. To write down correctly easy sentences from Dictation. 
To write out from memory the Time and Money Tables. To spell 
correctly the Words of the Lessons they may have already learnt, 
and toexplain their meaning. To answer simple questions on the 
subject matter of those Lessons, and to repeat such of them as are 
in rhyme neatly and correctly. To know what is meant by Accent 
and’ Emphasis, and to read with ease and correctness, and with due 
attention to the pauses. 


IV. CLASS. 


Pupils enrolled One Quarter or more in the Fourth Class will be 
expected—To be able to write out from memory, and in a neat and 
correct form, any of the more useful Arithmetical Tables, To be able 
to work Sums in the Compound Rules, Simple Proportion, and 
Practice. To know the Prefixes and Affixes given in the Fourth 
Book or Spelling Book Superseded. ‘To know the inflections of the 
Noun, Pronoun, Adjective, and Verb, and to be able to parse an 
tasy sentence. To know the Maps of all the Continents and of Ire- 
land, To know the definitions of the more common technical terms of 
Geography, as Axis, Poles, Equator, Latitude, Longitude, Zones, &c. 

0 write correctly from dictation any sentence selected from Third 
Book. To answer readily on the subject matter of the Lessons they 
may have already read, and to explain with clearness the meaning of 


* words contained in them. To write a good hand. To read 
with fluefiicy and correctness. 


V. CLASs, 


ad > -* 


Pupils enrolled One Quarter or more in the Fifth Class will be 
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expected_-To know Fractions, Practice, and Interest. To know 
how to keep a Cash Account, and how to write outa short Sho» 
Mill. Tobe able to parse Compound Sentences. To know i 
Geoyraphy of the British Empire, and to explain the ordinary proofs 
of the Earth's Spherieity. To write correctly from dictation any 
ordinary sentences selected for them. To write out from memory, 
with correct spelling and syntax, the substance of any fable or short 
story chosen from the Second or ‘Third Book.  ‘l'o know the forms 
of Hpistolary Correspondence, and how to Address, Subscribe, and 
Direct Letters, &c. To be able to explain the composition and 
meaning of the words of their ordinary reading Lessons, — 'l'o answer 
with intelligence and judgment on the subject-matter of the Lessons 
already learnt by them. ‘To write a good hand with ease and free. 
dom. To read with ease, fluency, and judgment, both poetry and 
prose. 

Note 1.—The Spelling Book Superseded should be taught to at 
least the IIT, IV., & V. Classes. 

Note IL.—Mental Calculation should be taught to the same 
Classes, 

Note ITl.—Needlework should be taught to all the Children 
beyond the J. Class. 

Note 1V.—The “ Knowledge of Common Things” is to be learnt 
from the Lesson Books ; and the Classes should be regularly and 
carefully examined upon the subject-matter of the Lessons read by 
them. 

Note V.—Periodic Repetitions should be regularly instituted, the 
three great means of instruction being Expuanarion, INtTERwoos- 
rion, and Reperition. 

Note.—The Manager is requested to transmit this Programe to 
the Teacher, with directions to have it framed and hung up in tlie 
School-room for her guidance. 


These programmes furnish a guide both to inspectors and 
teachers, and while they point out the duties of the latter, they 
shew to the pupils the qualifications that must be attained by 
them before their promotion to a higher class can take place. 
The elfect. that will be produced by the circulation of those 
programmes among the National teachers, cannot fail to be 
productive of most valuable results. By this course patrors 
of schools will be enabled to have a decided check on the 
teachers, and the latter knowing this will endeavour to bring 
up their classes to the prescribed standard, and thus be nol 
only prepared for inspection at any time, but desire it. In hue, 
by these programmes the duties of teachers are celinitely 
poiited out, and on the manner in which discharged depents 
their promotion or depression. The framers of these pape’ 
have displayed much wisdom and experience 1m practical 
education, and are entitled to the highest praise. Ln perus!e 
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the programmes, it cannot fail to strike our readers how 
admirably they are drawn up, and how free they are from any 
thing that could for a moment impede united education. M c 
have no doubt that their distribution will be hailed with 
delight by, and receive the greatest attention from, all managers 
of National Schools throughout Treland, no matter what 
religious doctrine they may profess. While such men as the 
framers of these programmes are engaged in the great cause 
of National Education, we need not be apprehensive of its 
failure. ‘I'ruly and deservedly has it been said by an eminent 
writer, that “All unprejudiced persons, from oar revered 
monarch on her throne to the lowest of her subjects, who have 
visited either the Model Schools in Marlborough-street, Dublin, 
or the humbiest school in the most distant parts of the country, 
will allow that a sound system of instruction is taught there, 
superior both in quality and extent to what is to be met with 
in most of the National Schools in England.” 

At the present moment, when the religious instruction given 
in National Schools engages so much of public attention, it 
may be desirable to submit for the information of our readers, 
the rules laid down by the Commissioners for the guidance of 
all managers whether of vested or non-vested schools. They 
are as follows :— 


Religious and Secular Instruction. 


1, Opportunities are to be afforded (as hereinafter provided for) 
to the children of all National Schools for receiving such religigus 
instruction as their parents or guardians approve of. 

2 Religious instruction must ‘be so arranged, that each School 
shall be open to children of all communions ; that due regard be had 
to parental right and authority ; that, accordingly, no child be come 
pelled to receive, or to be present at, any religious instruetion of 
which his parents or guardians disapprove ; and’ that the time for 
Pring it be so fixed, that no child shall be thereby, in effect, excluded, 


a or indirectly, from the other advantages which the School 
ords, . 


3. A public notification of the times for religious instruction must 


inserted in large letters in the ‘Time Table’ supplied by the 
Ommissioners, who recommend that, as far as may be practicable, 


th a , * . . . . 
ne general nature of such religious instruction be also stated there- 


Phin The ¢Time-Table’ must be kept constantly hung up in a 

‘Calne place in the School-room. 

thw he Teacher must, immediately before the commencement of 

for — instruction, amounce distinctly to the pupils, that the hour 
‘gious Instruction has arrived, and must, at the same time, put 
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and keép wp, during the period allotted to such religious instruction 
und within the view of all the pupils, a notification thereof, containing 
the words * Religious Instruction,’ printed in large characters, on a 
form to be supplied by the Commissioners. 

6. When the secular instruction precedes the religious instruction, 
in any National School, there shall be a sufficient interval between 
the announcement and the commencement of the religious instruction; 
and whether the religious or the secular instruction shall have 
priority in any National School, the books used for the instruction 
first in order, shall be carefully laid aside, at its termination, in the 
press or other place appropriated for keeping the School-books. 

7. No secular instruction, whether literary or industrial, shall be 
carried on in the same apartment, during school hours,* simultane. 
ously with religious instruction, 

8 In Schools, towards the building of which the Commissioners 
have contributed, and which are vestTep in Trustees, for the purposes 
of National Education, or which are vested in the Commissioners in 
their corporate capacity, such pastors or other persons as shall be 
approved of by the parents or guardians of the children respectively, 
shall have access to them in the School-room, for the purpose of giving 
them religious instruction there, at convenient times to be appointed 
for that purpose. 

9. In Schools Not vesTep, and which receive no other aid than 
Salary and Books, it is for the Patrons or Managers to determine 
whether any, and if any, what religious instruction shall be given ™ 
the School-room; but if they do not permit it to be given in the 
School-room, the children whose parents or guardians so desire, 
must be allowed to absent themselves from the School, at reasonable 
times, for the purpose of receiving such instruction ELSEWHERE, — 

In such Schools, the Commissioners do not insist that opportunities 
shall be afforded (as in the case of Vested Schools) for religious in- 
struction being given in the Schoul-room, by such Pastors, or other per- 
sons as shall be approved by the parents or guardians of the children. 

10. The reading of the Scriptures, either in the Protestant 
Authorized or Douay Version,—the teaching of Catechisms,— 
public prayer,—and all other religious exercises, come within the 
rules as to religious instruction. . 

1}. The Patrons and Managers of all National Schools have the 
right to permit the Holy Scriptures (either in the Authorized or 
Douay Version) to be read, at the time or times set apart for religt- 
ous instraction; and in ell Vested Schools the parents or guardians 
of the children have the right to require the Patrons and penne 
to afford opportunities for the reading of the Holy Scriptures in the 
School-room, under proper persons approved of by the parents oF 
guardians for that purpose. 10. 

12. Religious instruction, prayer, or other religious e . 
take place, at any time, before and after the ordinary School business 


yercises, may 














tood to mean 
School to the 


* The term ‘*Scuoo, HouRs,” is always to be unders 
the entire time, in each day, from the opening of the 
closing of the sanre for the dismissal of the pupils. 
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(during which all children, of whatever denomination they maybe, 
are required to attend); but must not take place, more than once, at 
an intermediate time, between the commencement and the close of the 
ordinary School business. The Commissioners, however, will not 
sanction any arrangement for religious instruction, prayer, or other 
religious exercises af am intermediate - time, in, cases where it shall 
appear to them, that such arrangement will interfere with the useful- 
ness of the School, by preventing children of any religious denomi- 
pation from availing themselves of its advantages, or by subjecting 
those in attendance to any practical inconvenience. 

13. The secular Schoo] business must not be interrupted, or 
suspended, by any spiritual exercise whatsoever. 


Note.—The Commissioners earnestly recommend that Religious 
Instruction shall take place either immediately before the com- 
mencement, or immediately after the close, of the ordinary School 
business ; and they further recommend that, whenever the Patron 
or manager thinks fit to have religious instruction at an intermediate 
time, a separate apartment shall (when practicable) be provided for 
the reception of those children whose parents or guardians may 
disapprove of their being present thereat, 


14. Patrons, Managers, and Teachers, are not required to ezelude 
any children from any religious instruction given in the School ; but 
all children are to have full power to absent themselves or to withdraw 
from it. If any parents or guardians object to the religious 
instraction given ina National School, it devolves upon them to 
adopt measures to prevent their children from being present thereat. 

15. Patrons, Managers, and Teachers, are not to use any means, 
directly or indirectly, to induce children to attend any religious 
instruction, contrary to the wishes of their parents or guardians. 
The Commissioners will regard such interference as opposed to the 
whole spirit of the system of National Education. 

16. If any child of a religious persuasion different from that of the 
Teacher of any National School, attend during the time or times set 
apart for religious instruction given by such ‘leacher, it shall be his 
or her duty, on the first attendance of every such child,durmg the time 
for such religious instruction given by such Teacher in such School, 
forthwith to notify the same to the parent or guardian of such child 
on, and by, a Form to be furnished by the Commissioners; 

17. The Teachers are required to keep a record of the names of 
the children to whose parents they have sent the printed Form of 
notification, 

‘ 18. The Registry kept in each School, according to the Form 
urnished by the Commissioners, must show the religious denomina- 
tion of each child on the School Roll. 

, “ ; sufficient number of hours, to be approved of in each case, 
cl © Vommissioners, is to be appropriated to the ordinary School 

‘ness, during which all children, of whatever denomination they 
way be, are required to attend, ° 


Such are the rules relating to religious instructioa commu- 
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nicated im our National Schools. We give them yr. 
batim as they appear in the Commissioners’ Report of last 
year, and forbear to offer any suggestion or comment upon 
them for the present; but we have no doubt that the Impartial 
reader will pronounce them free from anything calculated to 
encourage proselytism or violation of the rights of conscience. 
The Commissioners have, it must be acknowledged, in the 
framing of these rules, paid the greatest respect to the religious 
feelings of parents and guardians of children of all religious de- 
nominations, and had the Kildare Place Society, or that of the 
Charter Schools, done the same, their exertions would have 
been crowned with signal success instead of signal failure. 

It is evident from the foregoing rules, that no school is ex- 
cluded from the grants made by the Commissioners, provided 
the managers be guided by these rules. Protestants, Catho- 
lies, and Presbyterians are equally eligible, without the slightest 
fear of their religious tenets being interfered with, or being 
compelled to read any book that might to them be objection- 
able. What canse, therefore, has the Church Kdueation 
Society, or any other Society, to declaim against a system 
founded, as it is, upon the principles of religious liberty, 
affording, as it does, advantages to the poor of the country ot 
all religious persuasions, and scrupulously protecting at the 
same time liberty of conscience in every national school 
throughout the land ? 

The state well knowing this, we need not be surprised that 1! 
has paused to interfere with the system, or hearken to the de- 
mands of its opponents for separate grants ; for, were such de. 
mands acceded, the good work that has been attended with “ un- 
exampled success” would be rendered null and void, and the 
wealthy, having funds at their disposal for the proselytism of the 
poor, would, no doubt, find a field for their godless work. Food 
and clothes would have their influence with a poverty-stricken 
people, and urge them on to do what their conscience would 
in vain tell them was wrong. “ ‘Thus the state would become 
the means of degrading the lower orders in Ireland, and of 
erecting rival schools in each parish or district, thereby per- 
petuating those religious feuds and that party spirit which, 
alas! have done so much towards marring the prospects ol 
the country.” The failure of the Charter School system, and 
that of the Kildare Place, should be a sufficient warning [0 
the country to resist the introduction of any system of edu- 
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cation where the religious rights of the poor would neither 
be respected nor protected,“ You may reason and eX postulate 
with the parents; but never attempt to kidnap their children, 
or to make proselytes of them. That is not a fair mode of 
procedure, But offer them that which is good, and in most 
cases you will find, if it is offered in a spirit of frankness and 
conciliation, it will be willingly accepted.” These are the 
sentiments of a distinguished. educationist, and one. well ac- 
quainted with the Irish character. 

We forbear offering any further comment upon the system 
as relates to religious instruction ; meanwhile we would remind 
those who appear so much aggrieved on this point, of the 
crimes perpetrated under the Kildare Place and Charter Schools 
Societies, but especially under the latter; for it is a fact that 
cannot be contradicted, that discoveries were made in charter 
schools by commissioners of education enquiry, that were of 
so criminal a nature that they dared not to insert them in 
their public report, but presented a separate sealed report. to 
the king, in consequence of which they were) immediately 
broken up. ) 


“The unhappy history of the charter schools may be very briefly 
related. A great point appeared to be gained when the State inter- 
fered in the education of the people; but the State delegated its 
authority to irresponsible bodies, abandoned the funds and the 
duties to volunteers, exercised no control over the expenditure of the 
one or the performance of the other. 

The system of the Schools involved in it as reasonable men must 
confess, much moral evil; children were taken from their homes, their 
names were changed, they were made orphans in the lifetime of their 
parents, and placed under the care of teachers appointed by a system 
of jobbing. They were worse than failures, they were abuses: the 
Report of the Commissioners of Education presented to Parliament 
in 1825, supported by unquestionable evidence, declared that one mil 
lion and a half of the public money had been lavished on amere bub- 
ble. The parliament instituted proceedings against the administrators 
the schools, and solemnly declared that ‘ the evil was so monstrous 
3 at it couid not be corrected.’ Still there were persons found who 
hen to the delusions that these schools were efficacious instruments 
~ semen, and some years elapsed before: Parliament gave effect 

€ condemnation it pronounced by withdrawing the grant.” 


R From all the facts and evidences now given to the reader, 
_ enabled to judge for himself on the subject of National 
Mucation as carried out’ under the Trish Board. We have 


placed before him nothing but wliat he himself can ascertain 
to be the truth. 
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In another part of our paper we have borne testimony to 
the admirable course of secular instruction given in National 
Schools; yet, being of opinion that the course would become 
still more useful were Mapping and Land Surveying taught 
to the advanced pupils, especially to those attending the Dis- 
trict Model Schools, we would strongly urge upon the Com- 
missioners to give the matter their consideration. We speak 
from experience when we say, that persons having a competent 
knowledge of either subject can, in the present age procure, 
without any difficulty, respectable and remunerative employ- 
ment either in Great Britain or her colonics. 

In closing our paper we would state, how we sincerely 
regret to find that, notwithstanding the many appeals made 
from time to time to tle Commissioners, both by their 
own officers and many most distinguished men totally uncon- 
nected with the Board, to adopt some measures by which the 
middle and lower classes of Ireland would be enabled to receive 
a classical education—nothing has as yet been done. 

This deficiency in the system of education has long since 
been proved, and, doubtless, many of the Commissioners 
themselves are well aware of the injustice done to the Irish 
people by not filling up the great gap existing between the 
schools and the universities. That the state has amply endowed 
Colleges in Ireland is true, and granted salaries to Professors 
in Irish Universities is also true ; but it pointed out no course 
by which students could arrive at these seats of learning. ‘The 
wealthy of the land did not require them, the lower and middle 
classes did; but no matter how eagerly the latter desire to 
avail themselves of the advantages that those universities con- 
fer, they are prevented through the mere want of an elementary 
knowledge of classics.* 

It is a pity, indeed, that such a state of things should exist 
in Ireland, while every means are afforded in ingland and 
Scotland even to the poorest, if gifted with genius and ability, 
to enter the learned professions. That the Queen’s Colleges 
have but partially succeeded in Ireland cannot be denied even 


a ee _—~ a 


* It is quite unnecessary to argue upon the question as here fees: 
the remarks of the writer are fully supported by the practice i we 
Schools of America, Austria, Prussia and France. For a full eo 
of the systems of European countries, we refer the reader to te 
admirable works of Mr. Joseph Kay, and Mr. Horace Mann. 
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‘¢ most zealous supporters ; and. it is our own, firm, con- 
aH that they will. never realize, the expectations of, thet 
promoters until-some, means be devised by,, which they may be 
made accessible to the middle and. lower.classes, .with.whom 
there is always in- every. country a large undeveloped, fund of 
genius and talent, and, until thisis .done,,.education as a 
system is Imperfect in Irelands; |... 6» » : 6 

We do not ask the state to bear the whole expense of having 
those classes taught the study of languages, In any case the 
expense will be very trifling, but we feel conscious that, if any 
atterapt were made to,confer such,a boon upon -the, country, 
it would be hailed. with .such gratitude. that’ the, people, them - 
selves, would willingly share.in defraying the expense. 

The following is an extract, taken from an,able letter, written 
by the Rev, James M‘Cosh, LL.D, to the Karl of St. Germans, 
when Lord Lieutenant of, Lreland, on the subject, now occu- 
pying our attention :+- | 


“ Without such intermediate institutions the .work begun ‘in the 
National Schools will be improperly intercepted. L'ammot one of 
these who think it is for the good of the country. that,the. bigher 
classes of society should.be brought down, but lam conyinced that 
it is for the advantage, of the country at large, and even of the higher 
classes, that facilities should be given to the more deserving members 
of the lower ranks to raise themselves to a higher elevation. It is 
for the benefit of the whole:social atmosphere, that; the more fervent 
and aspiring parts of the lower stratum should be allowed to mount 
upwards and carry their heat and energy along with them into the 
upper regions, I believe that a country is not wisely or impartially 
governed which does not prepare a way by which the son of the 
tradesman or small farmer may, if gifted with the proper talents and 
perseverance, rise to the higher offices of ‘the Jand.. But, there, are 
no such facilities at this moment in Ireland: a young man, might 
have genius and indomitable perseverance, equal to that of my two 
countrymen, Robert Burns and Hugh Miller, ‘but there are ‘wide 
districts in Ireland, whole half counties: in which he could ‘not’ at 
this day find the means of acquiring that smattering of the Latin 
pneNages Which the two eminent,persons_ referred to, were enabled 
aiabhioe _at their own door in Scotland, and no possible means of 
fa mon oh my to rise to any of the learned professions. I hold that 
imbinn ntry be gers nono there will be provision made for 
dhalionion’ men of ability, and energy to rise beyond the common 
see highest rach and thence, if they have crowning merit, to the 
poured into the vai sary rn “ahaa ro gk pea ao 
would great! of the upper classes in rank and ‘profession 
hints oe promote their health and energy, and would’ bring 
other porti 8 ate of more friendly sympathy and fellowship with the 

portions of the community. The Irish in the more sequestered 
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districts have been taught to look upon themselves as a people 
trampled on and crushed, and | know nothing better fitted to pain 
their generous hearts, than to find that their promising youth, instead 
of pining in poverty in their turf-built cabins, or being driven to far 
distant shores, have really the means of rising to honour and 
competence in their own land, 

The existing deficiency, while so far limiting the benefits which 
the lower storey of the building might effect, is found to be a stil! 
yreater hindrance to the utility of the upper storey. When the 
difficulties with which the Queen’s Colleges have had to conten are 
taken into account, they may be regarded as wonderfully successful, 
Still they might accomplish much more than they have hitherto 
done, provided the Government of the country were to finish what 
they have so well begun. And here I may be permitted to remark, 
that I believe there 1s a great misunderstanding among the friends 
of the Queen's Colleges as to the chief hindrance to their catire 
success. Certain influential members of various churches have 
spoken strongly against them, and this circumstance is supposed to 
constitute the main obstacle with which they have had to contend. 
This, in my humble opinion, is a mistake. The influences referred 
to have been brought to bear against the National Schools without 
much visible effect. I have far too high an opinion of the indepen- 
dent spirit of the Irish people, to believe that they are to be deterred 
by such influences from supporting institutions which have as they 
see a beneficial tendency. J am convinced that the grand difficulties 
with which the Queen's Colleges have had to contend have proceeded, 
not from ecclesiastical opposition, but the utter want of adequate feeders. 
Give us only a sufficient number of Classical Schools judiciously 
planted throughout the land, and in a few years the class rooms of 
the Queen's Colleges would be crowded. Nay, I am persuaded 
that Trinity College itself would feel the influence, in an increased 
number of young men, belonging to the middle and lower classes, 
eagerly seeking to take advantage of its high scholarship and its 
many privileges, : 

I do not plead, then, for these intermediate schools merely as a 
means of inereasing the usefulness of the Queen's Colleges As « 
professor in one of these Colleges, I acknowledge that I am anxious 
to make them thoroughly falfil the end designed by them. I would 
not be worthy of the office which I have the honour to hold, were I 
not desirous to see them accomplish the good which they are fitted 
to serve. But I plead for upper schools, not on the grounds ot 
promoting the welfare of the Queen’s Colleges, I plead for them as 
fitted to benefit every other Collegiate Institution in this island or 
in Great Britain to which Irishmen are accustomed to resort. 
plead for them as calculated to elevate the Irish people to a higher 
status in the scale of nations, and scatter innumerable blessings 
throughout the land.” 

We know of no reason why aduaty of such public interest 
should not be undertaken by the state; the country is no doubt 
indebted to it for what it has already done, but the legislature 
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that has given us the national system of education should not 
debar us the means of distinguishing ourselves in those 
Colleges that are little more than useless ornaments to the 
nation at present. 

If the Commissioners of National’ Mdueation in Lreland be 
not vested with authority to afford a classical education to the 
middle and lower classes of society, they have only to apply for 
itto have it granted to them. They have surmounted all 
dangers that could impede the success of the system ; they have 
proved to the world how uncalled for and how undeserved 
were the slanderous attacks made upon them, nor were some of 
those attacks made upon them in their corporate capacity, but 
upon many of them as individuals. ‘They have now gained 
the contidence of the liberal and unprejudiced clergy of all 
churches and their followers, and nothing remains to crown 
the system they have stood by and upheld, though calumni- 
ated and assailed, by those who, when they found they could 
not employ it as an agency of proselytism and by it degrade 
the Irish poor, pronounced it to be godless and irreligious, but 
to fill up the gap between their schools and the colleges of 
the country. This done, the educational wants of Ireland are 
supplied, and the opponents of the national system silenced for 
ever. 

We thought thus when we visited the Manchester Athe- 
num some few days ago, and we were reminded of the elo- 
quent address delivered to its members by Sir A. Alison, in 
which he said :— 

x In vain does an utilitarian age ask, what is the use of such pursuits * 
What benefit is thence to arise to society ? In what respect is th® 
sum of human happiness to be increased by this extension? What, 
I would ask, in reply, is the use of the poetry of Milton—the music 
of Handel—the paintings of Wvaffaelle ? Why are the roses more 
prized than all the harvests of the fields, though they are beautiful 
alone?—To what does every thing great or elevating in nature tend, if 
hot to the soul itself, to that soul which is eternal and invisible, and 
“over Ceases to yearn after the eternal and invisible, how far soever it 
ms Py removed from whatever affects only present existence, and 
Which in that very yearning at once reveals its ultimate destiny, and 
Seti “ the means by which alone that destiny is to be attained ? 
ke ore —— in its highest aspect, that of the great foun- 
sdatheiets ‘le fein whens atti but of per ie ara 
which rd a ee y. entreat hata ae joregeeom “omg t os 
of foreign om 6B! ‘a 1e passport to; its W “ e teonenrear-< Le ery ) 

guages. Charles V. said, that whenever he read a 
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foreign language he felt a new soul within him. It is the command of 
them which is the great cause of the difference between men of culti- 
vated minds and mere ordinary information. How great soever 
may be the genius of our own writers, there must ever be a certain 
sameness in their conception. Foreign reading is like foreign trayel. 
ling, you receive new ideas at every step. No amount of informa. 
tion derived merely from the writers of our own country can supply 
the deficiency. No mind can become enlarged which is not familiar 
with the the thoughts of remote ages and distant countries, and no 
commerce can be extensive, in which foreign is not largely exchanged 
for domestic produce. It is by the collision of flint and steel, not by 
steel alone that fire is struck. It is by promoting this interchange 
of ideas that commerce in every age has so powerfully contributed 
to the advancement of the human mind. 





